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CHAPTER XXX.—HAD ROSAMUND BEEN THERE ! 


« If a daughter you have, she’s the plague of your life ; 
No peace shall you have, though you've buried your wife! 
At twenty she mocks atthe duty you’ ve taught her. 
Sighing and whining, 
Dying and pining, 


Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter!” 


‘‘TIr Rosamund does not get 
well sharp, she will find herself, on 
her return home, provided with an 
embryo stepmother ! ” 

Such a prediction was enough 
to chill any one’s blood, and to at- 
tempt to depict Lady Julia’s feel- 
ings on hearing it were useless. 

This was now the third shock 
which Fate had thrust into her 
hitherto easy life within a few 
brief months. Her sister’s death 
had cost her many tears and tender 
recollections, Rosamund’s engage- 
ment had been a bitter and daily 
renewed disappointment of her 
fondest hopes; but neither event 
had roused half such a passion of 
amazement and horror as_ that 
which now shook her soul to its 
very depths. 


—The Duenna. 


Of all people in the world, 
Theodore ! 

Her reliable, respectable brother- 
in-law, who, although he might 
count for nothing in the family, 
was presumed to fulfil all require- 
ments in the eyes of the world, 
and to be as phlegmatic, and ob- 
tuse, and safe, as a man and a 
husband and a father could pos- 
sibly be! That he should be the 
next rock ahead ! 

It had been such an understood 
thing that he would not be put 
out of his way by Rosamund’s 
guests, since none but Lady Caro- 
line had ever been suffered to in- 
terfere with any single one of his 
habits of gentle selfishness—(and 
even her imperious ladyship had, 
as a rule, respected the motto, 
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‘« Live, and let live,’’ with a spouse 
who gave her so wide a berth and 
so little trouble)—it had, we say, 
been so well understood that the 
Miss Gilberts would be nothing to 
their host, that he had not been 
taken into account at all. 

It had been felt that only by 
their presence at meals would he 
know the girls were still in the 
house, and certainly no one had 
ever dreamed that he would so 
much as inquire in what manner 
they had passed the intervals. 

When a man’s line of conduct 
is thus taken for granted, he is in 
a great measure hedged in by it; 
and had Rosamund, with her flash- 
ing eye and apt speech, sat in her 
mother’s seat, it may be confidently 
asserted that there would have 
been enough of the deceased Lady 
Caroline haunting the air to have 
turned aside the winged arrows 
with which it was now bristling. 
But no one had been by, and the 
affair had grown like magic. 

On the first evening the widower 
had experienced a passive sensa- 
tion of being pleased and amused ; 
on the second he had exerted him- 
self; and on the third and fourth 
no exertion had been needed. 

It was known to none, scarce 
even to himself, how and why he 
had crept year by year into an 
even smaller niche in life, and had 
shrunk and shrunk in order to 
avoid contact and friction, so that 
now his dead wife had only her- 
self to thank if, in the elasticity 
of spirits consequent on the re- 
moval _ of a grievous pressure, he 
did not even outwardly affect to 
mourn her as he should have done, 
and if at the first pleasant thing 
which offered, the smile of a pretty 
face and the accosting of a merry 
voice, the dry, withered, unused 
nature, which had still a germ of 
life within, should feel the beat- 
ings of a new and delicious sensa- 
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tion. Hartland might be disgust- 
ed, and Lady Julia outraged, but 
had they known mankind better 
they needed not to have been so 


‘stricken with amazement as now 


they were. 

‘* How odd, how unlike himself, 
Mr Liscard is to-night ! ” 

Clementina Stoneby was the 
next person to note something that 
she had never seen before, on pass- 
ing the following evening at King’s 
Commons in company with her 
brother. It may be remembered 
that Lord Hartland had _ heard 
they had been bidden there. «I 
cannot understand Mr Liscard at 
all,’’ pondered she in perplexity, 
as she stood by the drawing-room 
mantelpiece after dinner. ‘I al- 
ways thought he pretended to 
read, and really went to sleep, in 
the evenings. He does not seem 
at all inclined to sleep to-night. 
He is quite the host. A flower 
in his button-hole, too! All the 
times I have dined in this house, 
I don’t think I have ever seen him 
with a flower in his button-hole 
before.’” She was looking at the 
object of her reflections as she 
made them. He was briskly step- 
ping across the room, calling 
‘¢ Music! music!’ as he went, 
while Catharine was bustling about 
the piano, attentive and dutiful, 
and cognisant of what was going 
forward, and a servant was placing 
a music-stand where no music-stand 
had ever been placed before, and 
arranging lights near. 

In front of this stand the aston- 
ished Stonebys now beheld their 
host take up his position, while 
his daughter and the Miss Gilberts 
with animation surrounded and 
encouraged him. What was going 
to happen next ? 

Clementina could scarcely credit 
her own vision when she perceived 
the outcome of all the preparation 
—namely, the dignified, abstracted 
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scholar of former days screwing 
together and putting to his lips a 
silvery flute, from whence present- 
ly emanated somewhat tremulously 
a sweet, old-fashioned, almost-for- 
gotten melody. 

He had, it appeared, already de- 
lighted the young ladies ; they had 
had a concert after tea, and he had 
been promised an accompaniment 
on the next occasion. He now 
claimed fulfilment of the promise, 
and Emily Gilbert sat down to the 
piano. 

‘‘T really think they get on 
wonderfully well together,’’ said 
Henrietta, quitting the group and 
rejoining the Stonebys after the 
first duet, ‘‘and they will do still 
better after a little practice.” 

‘¢Oh yes, we must practise, we 
must practise,’’ came at the same 
moment from the performers them- 
selves; and ‘* You must practise 
that run, if you please, Miss Gil- 
bert,’? and ‘* You that shake, Mr 
Liscard,’’ awoke simultaneous flat- 
tery and merriment. 

Should they try the difficult 
passages again? No, not then, 
—not before an audience; they 
must do it in rehearsal — by 
themselves—when no one else was 
present to criticise and complain. 
The morning was best for rehears- 
ing, the evening was scarcely the 
time. It would now be preferable 
to proceed to something else, and 
agree to meet and overcome all 
difficulties at a more convenient 
season. 

‘I shall be quite out in the cold 
once this sort of thing begins,”’ cried 
Etta. ‘*I know what I have to ex- 
pect when two music-mad people 
get together; it is all up with the 
third person. I reckon these two 
are going to give me a pretty time 
of it, what with rehearsals and all 
the rest. Do, Miss Stoneby, have 
compassion on poor me, and come 
up and keep me company when 
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they are at their practising to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

**T am afraid I shall be busy to- 
morrow,’’ quote little Clemmy, very 
coldly. 

‘Qh, never mind, I daresay Lord 
Hartland will be over.”’ 

Miss Stoneby was mute. 

‘*Perhaps he will look after 
Catharine and me, when he finds 
us left in the lurch,’’ continued 
Etta; ‘*he has been here both yes- 
terday and the day before, and 
stopped dinner both times. We 
half expected him to-night ’’—(it 
had been more than ‘ half,’’ and she 
had donned her smartest frock in 
consequence)—*‘‘ but I suppose he 
did not like to leave poor Lady 
Julia,’’ continued she. ‘‘ Poor Lady 
Julia; it certainly would have been 
too bad to desert her three times 
running, and, if I were she, I know 
I should have been in a huff as 
it is.’”’ 

‘*It is no new thing,’’ observed 
Clementina, briefly. <‘‘ Lord Hart- 
land is always here. He looks upon 
King’s Common as a second home,’’ 

‘*Does he? But why? They 
are not near relations.”’ 

‘« As near as any he has.”’ 

‘“‘La! how strange that must 
be, Miss Stoneby. We have such 
heaps and heaps.’’ 

‘«Have you indeed?” 

‘¢ Thirty-six first cousins on 
father’s side, and twenty - two on 
mother’s. We do make a to-do 
when a lot of us get together.” 

‘«T daresay.”’ 

‘¢T never was in any house full 
of children where they made so 
little noise as they do here,’’ pro- 
ceeded Etta confidentially. ‘‘To 
think that there are nine still in 
the house, even with Rosamund 
and the two big boys away? If 
Lord Hartland comes here to be 
cheerful ” and she laughed ex- 
pressively. She and Emily had 
had their own opinion on the mat- 
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ter, and had agreed upon it per- 
fectly. They did not think Lord 
Hartland came over to be cheered 
by the children, nor yet because the 
place was his ‘‘ second home.”’ 

‘You do not see King’s Com- 
mon to advantage now,’’ said Cle- 
mentina, who reflected that at any 
rate she did not. ‘‘ It is not always 
so melancholy as this.’’ 

**Is it not? La!’’ cried Etta. 
‘«Mr Liscard told a different story 
yesterday. He said to Em that 
the old place was not like itself 
with us two about, and I don’t 
know all what about sunbeams and 
rays of light. He has been making 
Em ever so many pretty speeches. 
And as for her, she thinks him 
quite a dear. For my part,’’—and 
the young lady sank her voice, and 
languished behind her fan, —* for 
my part, I prefer Lord Hartland. 
I own I do like young men better 
than old—don’t you.”’ 

(**Good gracious, what next ?”’ 
cried Clementina to herself.) 

‘JT have no doubt we should 
have seen Lord Hartland here to- 
night, only that I scolded him so 
for leaving Lady Julia twice be- 
fore,’’ proceeded the speaker, in- 
viting an attack in vain. ‘‘I told 
him that really—-—”’ 

——+‘‘ Really I think it must be 
our time to go,” cried Clemmy, 
starting up; and she actually did 
manage to effect an exit, and carry 
Jack off with her, a full hour be- 
fore they would otherwise have 
gone. 

‘¢IT could stand it no longer. I 
really could not have contained 
myself another minute,”’ fumed the 
little steam-engine, panting away 
homewards. ‘‘That impudent, 
impudent girl! Oh, you should 
have heard her insinuations and her 
affectations! It is by way of being 
herself and Lord Hartland, and 
her sister and Mr Liscard. But, 
oh, Jack, the worst, by far the 
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worst, is that I fear there really 
is—is some truth, some horrible, 
degrading truth in the last idea, 
In the first I do not believe, but 
in the second—oh dear, oh dear— 
I shall never forget this evening. 
Oh, Jack, did you see—did you 
hear—but I know you did; I could 
tell by your face that you both 
heard and saw.”’ 

**Goon. Tell what you saw.” 

‘It dawned upon me towards 
the end of dinner. I began to 
think that Mr Liscard was won- 
derfully sociable and wonderfully 
cheerful ; usually he is neither, you 
know—at any rate, until the des- 
sert is on the table. He looks 
neither to right nor to left while 
he eats. And I felt that he might 
have remembered to he a little 
more particular not to have laugh- 
ed quite so much, and been so very 
full of anecdotes and jests, before 
the servants—because servants do 
talk, and of course Lady Caroline 
has not been three months dead 
yet; but it was not till there was 
all that drinking of healths and 
clinking of glasses at the end, that 
I began to feel how very disagree- 
able it was becoming. ‘That was 
why we were asked, I suppose ? To 
take off Henrietta and Catharine, 
and leave those two to each other. 
Horrid old man! I feel as if I 
could never speak to him, never 
look at him again.’’ 

‘*To be sure he has been rather 
quick overit,’’ replied Jack,”’ coolly, 
“but I always thought it would 
come. He is not altogether the 
pensive student whose part it suited 
Lady Caroline to have him play. 
I daresay you will open your eyes, 
but I have not much faith in his 
being a scholar at all. I fancy he 
saw it was his only chance of being 
anything — and, moreover, it se- 
cured him a quiet life. He is in- 
dolent, and selfish, and if he had 
not taken up the line he did, he 
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would have found himself endless- 
ly embroiled, and to very little pur- 
Lady Caroline would have 
had her own way in the long-run, 
and he had the sense to see it.’’ 
‘««Sense!’’ cried his sister. ‘* He 
is showing his sense now, is he 
not? Tooting on a flute, with a 
camellia in his buttonhole, to a 
girl scarcely older than his own 
daughter !”’ 


‘It is hardly decent just yet, I. 


own,” assented Jack, moderately, 
«but, upon my word, I scarcely 
know how to blame him. Recol- 
lect, my austere Clementina, that 
this is the first temptation of the 
kind which has probably ever be- 
fallen the poor gentleman 

‘¢ Temptation !’’ cried the little, 
busy, workaday, parishing woman, 
who had no corner in her heart for 
so much as a weakness, save in the 
straight, legitimate, prosaic, matri- 
monial form. ‘‘ Temptation! A 
man between fifty and sixty, who 
ought never to be thinking of such 
things! If he did mean to have a 
second wife——”’ 

‘¢Pooh! that is not the ques- 
tion. He is merely basking in a 
bit of sunshine now.”’ 

‘‘How can you talk of it like 
that?”’ 

Jack laughed. Men do laugh 
at such questions. 

‘* Well, all I know is,’’ proceeded 
Clementina, hot and angry, ‘‘ that 
as long as Emily Gilbert remains 
at King’s Common, I, for one, 
shall not set foot within the house 
again.” 

Jack laughed afresh. 

‘*What is it? What amuses 
you?’”’ 

‘* Because we are going there 
again to-morrow,’’ said he. 

He had been invited point-blank 
by Mr Liscard himself, who had 
been very well satisfied with the 
way in which his convenient neigh- 
bours had done their part, fulfilled 


the end for which they had been 
invited, kept clear of the piano, 
and maintained the chat at the 
other end of the room. In the 
plenitude of his good-humour he 
had caught the rector and engaged 
him and his sister for the next 
evening—they were the only peo- 
ple he could so invite; and Jack, 
not seeing the affair in the light 
Clementina did, had accepted with 
tolerable alacrity. Like Hartland, 
he required distraction at this time. 

Besides, it was such fun to make 
Clemmy really wroth, and wroth 
to the last degree she now was, 
and she was clattering and chat- 
tering along as fast as her little 
feet and her little tongue could go, 
when they turned in at their own 
gate, and beheld a figure in the 
clear moonlight before them. It 
was Lord Hartland, who had 
strolled down for a smoke and a 
consultation, the rectory being, as 
we know, but ten minutes’ walk 
from his own house. 

‘¢Well, what did you see, and 
what did you think?’ was his 
greeting. ‘‘I knew where you 
were to be to-night, and that you 
would be home about now. 
Well?” 

The brother and sister glanced 
at each other. 

‘Oh, it’s all right; I know all 
about it,’’ continued Hartland. 
‘¢ Queer idea, isn’t it? Of course 
it would never do. Imagine a 
Miss Gilbert succeeding Lady 
Caroline Verelst! No, no; it 
can’t be done. We must conspire 
to defeat it. If poor Rosamund 
were only about ”’ but then he 
stopped, for one and all were 
thinking the same thought—name- 
ly, that poor Rosamund had 
enough ado to manage her own 
affairs, and had not succeeded so 
perfectly with them as to warrant 
her being intrusted with those of 
others. 
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But since all had been equally 
behind the scenes at King’s Com- 
mon, there was obviously now no 
need for reticence, and the driving, 
and flirting, and fluting now going 
on in the house over whose portico 
the black escutcheon was still 
fresh, was discussed through all its 
length and breadth. 

‘‘ Rosamund ought at any rate 
to know of it,’ concluded Hart- 
land, with much decision. ‘‘ And 
I shall certainly tell her. I shall 
see her on purpose. To-morrow 
afternoon she is coming into the 
boudoir—it is a dead secret, but 
she is—and I shall see her, and 
tell her.’’ 

No one had any objection to 
make, and he prepared to depart. 

‘¢ How is she, Hartland?”’ said 
Jack, softly. 

‘«She is—just what Aunt Julia 
chooses to call it, Jack.”’ 

‘You don’t think the illness 
serious ?’’ 

** No, I don’t.’”’ 

‘«Is Gilbert admitted to see her 
yet?” 

* ie.” 

** But you are?”’ 

‘“‘Tam nothing of the kind, but 
I mean to admit myself. After 
what we have agreed to-night, I 
consider it is my duty to see Rosa- 
mund and put her on her guard. 
My aunt is not to be trusted; and 
with Rosamund’s temper——”’ 

‘I don’t know what you all 
mean by speaking of Rosamund’s 
temper,’’ suddenly blazed forth a 
little shrill voice. ‘‘ Rosamund 
would have as good a temper as 
any one, and be as kind and good 
and sweet as any one, if she were 
only let alone. She likes having 


her own way—oh, I know why 
you look so; you think she has 
got it, and no good has come of it. 
There is something wrong about 
this engagement, and you both 
blame Rosamund. Now, how can 
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you possibly know that Rosamund 
is to blame? I am sure she is un- 
happy—perhaps she sees she has. 
made a mistake—perhaps Major 
Gilbert, nice as he is, does not 
quite, altogether satisfy her, and 
—and—and—oh, I don’t know 
anything about it, I may be quite 
wrong, only I cannot bear to hear 
my dear, dear Rosamund spoken 
of so unkindly, and you ought not 
to do it, and you sha// not before 
me,’’ further cried the valiant 
little creature, darting away into 
the porch with a suspicious tremble 
in her voice, and a resolution that 
neither Jack nor any one else 
should have a chance of answer- 
ing. ; 

on a sort of maze, Lord Hart- 
land’s eyes followed the retreating 


figure. Then he turned, and in 
the clear moonlight faced his 
friend. ‘*God bless her for the 


words,’ hesaid. ‘‘ See here, Jack, 
—we—I—I don’t know how you 
feel, but if I dared, I would tell 
your sister that—God. help me— 
Rosamund needs no champion 
with me. I have learned—too late 
—that I—I must not dare to 
take her part;’’ and he turned 
his head aside. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. 

‘¢T have been a fool,’’ continued 
the speaker, brokenly. ‘‘I had 
my chance, and I did not think it 
worth the picking up. Another, 
a better, a braver, and an honester 
man came by, and saw the value 
of the prize. He won it, and— 
heaven pity him, Stoneby—he 
thinks he has it, and it is alla 
mockery and illusion. She does 
not love him; she had almost 
ceased to care for him the moment 
he was in her power; she would 
fain have spurned him from her 
feet afterwards. And now——’”’ 
and a too significant silence sup- 
plied the rest. 

There was a long pause, and at 
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length Stoneby spoke. ‘I under- 
stand,’’ he said, in clear, deliberate 
tones, ‘‘and this is not altogether 


new to me, though I had hoped, . 


almost against hope, that I might 
have been mistaken. There is then 
but one honourable course for your 
cousin to take; she must confess 
all to Gilbert, and throw him over.”’ 

«¢ And that she will not do.” 

‘¢ Has any one tried her ?”’ 

‘¢Do not ask me,’’ said Hart- 
land. ‘‘ Before heaven, Stoneby, 
I was innocent of any other mo- 
tive than that of indignation at 
Gilbert’s wrongs, when I—I—yes, 
I did it: I urged her to tell him 
the truth. I thought then, I 
think now, that an open, unflinch- 
ing confession of the injustice she 
has done him, would be the only 
means of preventing her doing 
him a greater. Besides, there is 
another course, and sometimes, I 
fear, she is trying it.” 

‘¢ You mean, to disgust him.’’ 

‘Something of the kind—yes. 
But this is only the merest, vaguest 
conjecture. She may never have 
thought of it; and her petulance 
and coldness may only be the re- 
sult of her own disappointment, 
—but I have thought—I have 
wondered at his patience under it. 
‘Most men—I myself—would not 
have endured such treatment for 
a moment. I should have seen, 
known that it could proceed from 
but one cause.” 

‘* Gilbert sees nothing ?”’ 

‘¢He is too noble to doubt her,”’ 
said Hartland, in a low voice. 

‘¢ And you say you admonished 
your cousin ?’’ 

‘‘I did, in the plainest terms. 
She thought me cruel and unfeel- 
ing, and I think I played the calm 
observer well. But I fear to look 
into my own heart, Stoneby: I 
dread to find what I know is there. 
Rosamund’s happiness is dearer, 
far dearer to me than it ought to 
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be, and what is the result? When 
I see her unjust and contemptuous 
towards the man she has made her 
own, it maddens me with a kind 


of pain I delight to feel. I could 
reproach her, torture her, almost 
tear her in pieces for her cruelty, 
and yet love her a thousandfold 
the more because of it. I could 
clasp her in my arms, and crush 


her, at the same time. She can- 
not be Gilbert’s wife. He de- 
serves a better fate. . . . She shall 


not be sacrificed to him. She has 
suffered already enough. . . . It 
is asin to treata man as she does 
her lover. He has done nothing 
to merit it. He...She.. .” 
—-he passed his hand over his 
brow. ‘*I don’t think I quite 
know what I am saying,”’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘*Tt does not matter with me, 
you know,” said his friend, very 
kindly. 

‘¢Oh, I am such a fool—such 
an utter fool!’’ groaned Hartland, 
afresh. ‘*Look here now, I say; 
what do you suppose I care about 
my so-called uncle and his idiotic 
flirtation? It is very beastly of 
him, but I don’t suppose anything 
real or tangible will come of it; 
but here have I set my heart on 
going to Rosamund with it all, 
and she will break her heart anew 
over it, that’s what she will do— 
because — because —can’t you see, 
Jack? — because I must see her, 
and I must have an excuse to see 
her, and to make her see me; 
and then, perhaps, who knows ?— 
something—somehow—may be said 
—ah, don’t look at me so, I say,” 
throwing him off with a fling; 
‘¢T know all that you would say. 
Just hold your tongue, will you? 
I am going to see Rosamund, and 
all you can say or do shall not 
prevent me.” 

‘‘T am not seeking to prevent 
you, dear Hartland.” 
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‘* You—you—oh, I know well 
enough what you are saying to 
yourself. It is what I should say 
to myself also, if I were not a 
scoundrel and a hypocrite. I have 
been shamming, Jack—I teli you, 
shamming: I have been imposing 
upon you all—and upon myself, 
more than any, heaven forgive 
me! Oh, 1 have been so impar- 
tial and superior, and have looked 
down from such heights upon the 
poor foolish pair entangled in their 
own net, and have discussed the 
situation so paternally, while all 
the time——! You would not 
have thought it of me, would you, 
Stoneby? I think even a few 
days ago, when we were all at that 
merry luncheon-party, and Rosa- 
mund was so playful, and every 
one so pleasant—I think even then 
none of you guessed what I was 
feeling. I did it well, on the 
whole. Aunt Julia thought me 
harsh towards her spoilt darling, 
and almost melted my obdurate 
heart by her representations. I 
was to be kind to poor Rosamund, 
forsooth! I was not to think so 
hardly of her Rosamund, her own 
dear Rosamund! Little she 
guessed that every tender epithet 
she used, and every plea she put 
forward, gave me a-new delight. 
They were brands thrown upon a 
fire that was already burning. I 
have deceived you all—yes, you 
too, Stoneby, you whom I pre- 
tended to take into confidence, 
and have been as false to you as 
to the rest.’’ 

‘* This is not being false.’’ 

‘‘There are no secrets between 
us now, at any rate,’’ proceeded 
Hartland, with a bitter laugh; 
‘* you have got to the bottom of 
the well at last, and I hope you 
like what you find there. It isa 
fine mixture, is it not?”’ 

Stoneby said nothing. 

«« | suppose you are shocked ?” 
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There was another pause. 

‘« Hartland,”’ said Stoneby at last. 

‘* Well?” 

‘<Tf I were to tell you that I 
feel for you as I never did for any 
other man,—that I think, I know 
you have manfully struggled to 
overcome a terrible calamity, and 
that, whatever you may accuse 
yourself of, no one else will ever 
find you chargeable in this matter, 
or feel for you anything but the 
purest honour and esteem—would 
you believe me ?”’ 

‘‘Do you—mean that?’’ said 
Hartland, slowly. 

‘*I do, indeed.” 

‘I thought —I thought —I 
seemed to myself such a coward, 
almost a liar - 

‘‘Why?’’ Because you sought 
to hide, even from yourself, a 
feeling which you were powerless 
to prevent, but which, coming as 
it did, at such a time, was torture? 
What was there false or dishonour- 
able in that? You have- never 
breathed a word, never sought 
by word or deed, to undermine 
Gilbert’s rightful influence——”’ 

‘*Never—never. If she had 
been happy, or even if she had 
not been happy, so that she had 
played him fair, I would have 
stifled the very earliest breath 
of another feeling.”” The words 
shook and faltered—but not from 
hesitation—on his lips. 

‘*T am sure you would,—I know 
you would.” 

‘* But still it arose,” said Hart- 
land; ‘‘and, what is more, it 
thrives apace. I know not what 
it feeds upon. I have net seen 
my cousin since that day when 
you were there,—how, and why 
do I love her already ten times 
more than I did then? The night 
before, I had been very angry with 
her, very unsparing towards her, 
—on that day we met almost as 
strangers, we never addressed each 
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other, we avoided each other’s 
eyes,—and now, I can think of 
nothing and of no one else. By 
night and day she is before me, 
with those mournful, hunted, stag- 
like eyes turned now on one, now 
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on another, as they were on that 
wretched day. I saw them, though 
they were never once lifted to- 
wards me. I must see them again 
—I tell you, I must see them 
again.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI.—HARTLAND’S MANCEUVRE. 


«* And [have acted well my part— 


Have made m 


cheek belie my heart— 


Returned the freezing glance she gave,— 
Yet felt the while that woman's slave.” 


All the next day Hartland hung 
about restless and unsettled, sharp- 
ly demanding the reason of every 
sound, or bell, or wheel, and watch- 
ing the opening of every door. 

His cousin was not to leave her 
room until four o’clock, but he be- 
gan to prepare for that hour long 
before. 

In the first place, he despatched 
a note to Major Gilbert, for the 
ostensible purpose of conveying 
Lady Julia’s bulletin of the pa- 
tient, but whose real object lay in 
acasual line to the effect that if 
he should be in Longminster that 
afternoon, he would look Gilbert 
up on the chance of finding him in 
between four and five o’clock. 

Such a hint would, he knew, be 
amply sufficient to keep the hospit- 
able soldier in quarters until after 
all hopes of its fulfilment had 
passed,—by which time he was 
welcome to go where he would. 
It was a shabby stratagem, for 
which the writer heartily despised 
himself,—nothing being further 
from his thoughts than to appear 
either at Longminster or at the 
barracks that day,—but he felt 
that the Abbey must be secured 
from invasion at all hazards, and 
could think of nothing else likely 
to accomplish the desired end. 
Gilbert was invariably attentive 
to him, and proud of any atten- 
tion received in return, and he 
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had not called often enough to 
make the civility common. He 
could reckon on the effect the note 
would produce. 

The next person to be disposed 
of was his aunt. With Lady 
Julia hovering round, intercepting 
every remark, answering for Rosa- 
mund at every’ turn, betraying 
every thought of her limpid bosom, 
and effectually preventing his dis- 
covering and observing anything 
for himself, the hour would be shorn 
of half its wealth. She must be 
amicably put out of the way; and 
to that end, he ordered her car- 
riage at a quarter past four, and 
went in search of her with a 
scheme in his head. 

‘¢ Have you any objection to 
driving over to King’s Common 
this afternoon ?”’ he inquired, care- 
lessly ; ‘it might be as well to go, 
might it not?” 

‘‘ This afternoon, my dear? My 
feeling just now is, that I must 
keep as far away from King’s 
Common as ever I can.” 

‘¢But your influence, Aunt 
Julia——”’ 

‘¢ My influence, my dear—what 
is my influence ?’’ cried the little 
spinster with the utmost vivacity. 
‘*] never had any influence,—I 
never shall have any. Theodore 
and I have always agreed very 
well—though I do think he rather 
likes to talk to me of dead-and- 
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gone people in books, because he 
knows I have never heard of them 

but on the whole we are good 
enough friends. Only I feel that 
he despises me, and that if Caro- 
line had let him, he would have 
shown it long ago.”’ 

He opened his eyes. 

‘¢Oh, I did not in the least 
mind,’’ continued she. ‘‘ Caroline 
never would have permitted him 
or any one else to be rude to me, 
and while she and the dear chil- 
dren loved me ”’ she stopped, 
with watery eyes. 

‘*And now my only reason for 
mentioning this,’’ presently re- 
sumed the speaker, ‘‘ is to prove 
that nothing I can do would have 
the slightest effect upon my brother- 
in-law. If it were you’’ —she 
paused—‘‘if you were to remon- 
strate, he might listen to you; he 
certainly thinks a- great deal of 
you, and he is easily frightened, 
easily managed by those of whom 
he is in awe; poor Caroline had 
no trouble with him——”’ 

** Just so,’’ said Hartland ; 
‘‘the trouble comes afterwards. 
When a man has been in leading- 
strings all his life, he hardly knows 
what to do with his liberty when 
he is turned loose at fifty-five.”’ 

‘* He ought to think of his fam- 
ily, his connections, his reputa- 
tion,’’ cried Lady Julia. 

‘« He will think of nothing, and 
stick to nothing, if once he is in 
love,’’ said Hartland, with a 
strange look on his face. 

**In love!’’ Lady Julia,almost 
screamed. ‘‘In love! Oh, you 
would not, you could not degrade 
the sacred name of love by ap- 
plying it to such an _ infatuation. 
In love! A man whose wife is 
not yet three months dead! Who 
has twelve children! Some of 
them nearly grown up. Who— 
who—who—oh, the whole idea is 
degrading and preposterous.’’ 
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‘*Degrading and preposterous 
undoubtedly—but none the less a 
possible fact. He is certainly giv- 
ing rise to remark by his be- 


-haviour, and that is bad enough. 


The very servants were tittering 
behind the screen during dinner 
the night I was there.”’ 

‘«It is shameful—shameful.”’ 

‘And his being seen driving 
the girls about—a thing he has 
never done before—will set the 
villagers’ tongues wagging.” 

“« Yes indeed.”’ 

‘¢They will have come in by 
half-past four, Aunt Julia.’’ 

‘¢ Am i really to go, Hartland ?”’ 

‘*T have already given a con- 
ditional order for your carriage, 
ma’am; they will bring it round 
unless you send word to the con- 
trary.” 

‘‘©Thank you, my dear,”’ said 
poor Lady Julia, humbly: she was 
never better pleased than to be 
thus played the tyrant to, and he 
had the grace to feel ashamed as, 
soon after, he saw her go cheerfully 
up-stairs to get ready, having no 
notion why she was being sent, 
nor what she was expected to do, 
nor indeed with any understand- 
ing of the case at all, except that 
he had willed, and she must obey. 

He met his deserts when she 
came down again. 

‘¢It is as well that you proposed 
this for me, my dear,’’ she cried 
atonce. ‘‘ Rosamund has given up 
the idea of coming into the boudoir 
to-day; she thinks she will not 
venture. I told her I thought of 
going to King’s Common, and she 
was quite pleased—anxious, indeed, 
that [should. Poor dear, she has 
not yet confided in me, though 
every day 1 hope she will. But 
we must first get all these Gilberts 
out of the way——”’ 

‘* If we can.” 

‘« Dear me, Flartland,how gloomy 

you look. You were much brighter 
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a little while ago, but you have 
clouded over again since 1 came 
down. What is the matter? No- 
thing new? Nothing more?” 

‘¢ Nothing, ma’am,”’ shortly. 

‘«*You were not thinking of 
going with me, I suppose?” 

‘¢ You will get on better without 
me, Aunt Julia.”’ 

‘¢ That\ shall not; but, however, 
there is no occasion for your being 
dragged over. It is not. an agree- 
able visit—— 

‘¢ And there is no need to make 
it too complimentary.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly not. And were you 
to go, it would be decidedly too 
complimentary. You are quite 
right, as usual. I shall set off by 
myself, then, and you will stop 
here to mount guard.” 

(‘«.A thankless guard,”’ muttered 
he, to himseif. ‘‘And when all 
had turned out so luckily! I shall 
never again be able to manage as 
well. Next time, things may take 
their chance, for me’’). 


? 


The embassy returned in part 
baffled—but in part enlightened. 
Lady Julia had seen nobody, but 


she had learned a good deal. The 
whole party, consisting of Mr Lis- 
card, his daughter Catharine, and 
Emily and Henrietta Gilbert, were 
over at Longminster, lunching at 
the barracks, and spending the 
afternoon in viewing the various 
objects of interest in the town, ac- 
cording to Badeley, who had added 
that they were not expected home 
till dinner-time, and that Major 
Gilbert was, he believed, to return 
with them. An orderly had ridden 
over in the morning with a note 
from the major, directly on receipt 
of which, orders had been sent to 
the stables, and the young ladies 
had run to get ready,—he did not 
think there had been any talk of 
the project before the arrival of 
the orderly. The party had started 
soon after twelve. , 
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(‘* He had just had time to get 
my note, and send for them,’’ con- 
cluded Hartland, perceiving it all 
at a glance. ‘So if my plans 
have been knocked to pieces, there 
is the satisfaction of knowing that 
others too have ‘had theirs dis- 
concerted.’’) 

It would hardly have amused 
him to have walked about Long- 
minster with Etta Gilbert, pre- 
ceded by Em and Mr Liscard, and 
followed by Catharine and her big 
brother-in-law-to-be. He could see 
the party now, in his mind’s eye, 
and a faint smile stole over his 
face. 

Lady Julia had next, she said, 
driven on to the Waterfields’, and 
Mrs Waterfield had told her a vast 
amount of tell-tale. 

The whole neighbourhood was 
agog about the past week’s doings 
at King’s Common. How two 
handsome young ladies in the 
smartest of blue and red cloaks 
had been each day trotted through 
the village in Mr Liscard’s own par- 
ticular mail-phaeton, the widower 
himself handling the ribbons, and 
one or other of the gay visitors on 
the box beside him. How they 
had been seen going and returning, 
and had evidently been long dis- 
tances. - People had remembered 
that Mr Liscard had never driven 
Lady Caroline. He had either 
been alone, or accompanied by 
some elderly male friend, when 
he had had the phaeton out in 
former times. The change had 
been taken note of instantly, and 
servants’ gossip had supplied all 
that was required for further pre- 
dictions. 

‘‘T said I did think that a great 
deal more had been made of it than 
need have been.” Lady Julia had 
done what she could for the family 
credit, and thus reported her efforts. 
‘«« After hearing all, I told Beatrice 
Waterfield that although I could 
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not defend my brother - in - law 
from the charge of thoughtless- 
ness and want of respect to poor 
Caroline’s memory, yet that it 
should be remembered that he had 
lived so entirely his own life, and 
been so much out of the way of 
hearing public opinion, that he 
probably never gave appearances a 
thought in the matter. What the 
outside world thought never did 
have any weight at King’s 
Common. Indeed, my poor sister 
was a little, if anything, foo un- 
conscious of it. It often distressed 
me, I know, to hear her talking 
away of doing this and that, as if 
it were quite the right thing, and 
in the most complete ignorance of 
its having any other aspect, when 
it had perhaps come round to my 
ears that the poor dear had given 
dire offence by the self-same act! 
Ch, one may be quite too inde- 
pendent, I really do think x 
‘Very true, Aunt Julia, 
but that you will never be. You 
love to consider every one. Now 
then, about Mrs Waterfield. 
What did she say? How did she 
look upon your line of defence? 
Did she go in with you, or with the 
village folks? Did she—had she 
—I suppose she had drunk it all 
in, and was ready for more? 
Every one will be glad of a fling at 
King’s Common now, Mrs Water- 
field at their head,’’ he added, 
bitterly. 

‘¢My dear, I do not think you 
should quite say that. Beatrice 
was poor Caroline’s friend, and 
naturally she was shocked and 
grieved. I own I did think that 
perhaps she entered on the subject 
rather eagerly, and rather perhaps 
dwelt upon it more than she need 
have done ; but 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’ burst out 
Hartland. ‘‘I thought our kind 











friend would not be far behind the 
So she ‘dwelt upon it,’ did 


rest. 
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she? Fully and lengthily? Miss- 
ing out nothing? Not she,—oh 
dear, no. It isa rare piece of fun 
for them all. Oh, but King’s 
Common will afford them better 
sport yet. They are not half done 
with us yet.’’ 

‘¢ Hartland !”’ 

She looked at him in amaze- 
ment. One moment all kindness 
and gentleness, the next all mock- 
ery and derision. It even seemed 
at times as though he absolutely 
gloated over the havoc of all the 
old customs and traditions, in the 
wreck of what once had been. 

But the laugh had been unreal, 
and its uvmirthful tones jarred 
painfully upon her ear. She could 
not, she would not blame him for 
it. If only she could understand 
him? 

And he? He felt that he had 
let her understand too much, and 
the mask fell on the instant. 

‘«Seriously, my dear -aunt, we 
must consider what is to be done. 
To-day’s jaunt will not do much 
towards silencing the talkers, and 
to-morrow being Sunday, there 
will be a good attendance at 
church, I should say. The good 
souls will flock thither to see what 
is to be seen in the King’s 
Common pew. What do you pro- 
pose to do, ma’am? Shall you be 
there? Shall you go in the morn- 
ing, as usual, or’’—with a happy 
thought—‘‘ shall I represent you, 
while you stay at home with 
Rosamund, and I can relieve you 
in the afternoon ?”’ 

‘¢ When she could come into the 
boudoir, instead of to-day,’’ as- 
sented Lady Julia, in her own 
little easy way. ‘‘Yes, my dear, 
that would do nicely; that would 
be by far the best way. She 
would like to see you, I know; and 
no one else need know anything 
about it.’ 

He could not help feeling that 
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all his former fesse had been 
wasted. Had he simply suggested 
in the morning what he did now, 
he might even at this moment have 
been by Rosamund’s side; and 
though reanimated by the new 
prospect, he wished he had not 
been so clever before. 

‘*She will not come down to- 
night ?’’ he ventured. 

‘¢Oh, my dear, no; you have no 
idea how much she dreads a change 
of any sort. And you can under- 
stand that were she once to appear 
down-stairs, we could not make her 
out to be unfit for more—I mean, 
—we could not quite put the same 
face upon her illness,—and really, 
a little management—I would not 
be untruthful for the world, but in 
a case of illness, you know, manage- 
ment and firmness are absolutely 
necessary. She shad/ not see those 
Gilberts,’’—and Rosamund’s plump 
little guardian angel looked as red 
and determined as she had ever 
been seen in her life, and drew up 
her small roundabout person until 
it positively grew in height before 
Hartland’s eyes. 

He felt he could safely trust her 
when in this mood. 

With infinite pains she now 
planned the next day’s campaign, 
decided who was to be in and out 
at church and chapel, interviewed 
the clumsy Joseph, a new-comer, 
whose first Sunday at the Abbey 
it was, and who was to be porter 
for the afternoon (an office as often 
as not a sinecure, but which on this 
particular Sunday had risen to im- 
portance), and at the appointed 
hour on the morrow, betook her- 
self off down the avenue, prayer- 
book and hymn-book in hand,— 
but her bodily presence, it is to be 
feared, ever getting farther and 
farther away from the spirit which 
had been left behind. 

Ah, if those had been but two 
overs she had left there!* Even 


as matters stood, there was enough 
of doubt and uncertainty about 
them to afford a gleam of hope, and 
even a gleam in those dark days 
was something. She now knew 
for certain that Rosamund had 
ceased to care for Gilbert, and she 
knew—at least she thought she 
knew—that this fact had a strange 
interest for another. 

Wisely she wished to know no 
more. Time must work out its 
own problem. 

Still it was delightful to think of 
her own two sitting together in 
the cosy boudoir, and of Joseph’s 
strict orders to exclude all others ; 
and feeling that such a state 
of. things could not be improved 
upon, the service, even with a 
christening in addition, seemed all 
too short, and the rector and his 
sisters were favoured with her lady- 
ship’s company for a good half-hour 
after its conclusion. 

So long indeed did she linger, 
that the swift approaching dark- 
ness renderirtig an escort advisable, 
obliged Mr Stoneby to offer his 
own. He was not sorry, thinking 
he should see Hartland; but Hart- 
land was nowhere about, and though 
Lady Julia made‘sure of finding 
him with his cousin, she was told 
he had been gone from the boudoir 
some time previously. Rosamund 
looked fatigued and pale, and her 
aunt felt sure she had been in tears, 
and that more had passed than she 
was to hear of. This was a little, 
just a little, hard to bear, and 
almost any one else, even the kind- 
est and tenderest of nurses, would 
have pressed for a confidence, or, 
at any rate, have sought to beguile 
one. 

Not so Lady Julia. With a 
loving tact which only the purest 
unselfishness could have prompted, 
she seemed to see and observe no- 
thing, while she ran cheerfully on 
about the weather, the sermon, 
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the collection, and the congrega- 
tion, as if these alone occupied her 
mind. 

Next she went down to dismiss 
her escort, and see him off the pre- 
mises, with an instinct that he was 
not wanted at this crisis; and fin- 
ally, despatching the trusty Char- 
lotte to attend to the patient, she 
did not even indulge herself by 
returning to the boudoir, but be- 
took herself off to her own room, as 
was her habit at that hour. 

There we will leave the kind 
soul, and see for ourselves the 
scene to her mortal vision denied. 

Hartland on being admitted to 
his cousin’s presence was _ inex- 
pressibly startled at the change 
which a few days’ illness had 
wrought in her. He had not real- 
ised that this change had begun 
some time before; that the fragile 
form now before him had been 
drooping and wasting for some 
weeks past, and that the strength 
had been by swift degrees also 
waning. Accustomed as he had 
been to seeing Rosamund almost 
daily, the gradual alteration had 
been invisible; it had been oblit- 
erated by the feverish flush upon 
her cheek, the fire in her eye, the 
agitated voice and restless move- 
ments—there had been a false 
brilliancy thrown over all—and it 
was not till he perceived her di- 
vested of all stimulus, and every 
motive for effort and exertion, that 
he was convinced that Lady Julia’s 
demonstrative anxiety had not 
been overdone. 

At the first sight, indeed, he felt 
as if his aunt had scarce been 
anxious enough. 

His step involuntarily slackened, 
and his accents grew tremulous as 
he drew near the large arm-chair 
in which the invalid reclined, and 
made the inquiry, ‘‘ Are you better, 
Rosamund ? ”’ 

‘¢I think so, Hartland.” 
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. He sat down. ‘‘Tell me if I 
am in the way, you know.” 

‘*Oh yes, I'll tell you.’’ She 
smiled, then flushed and paled, and 
a sense of embarrassment began to 
creep in. Was it to be an inter- 
view of ordinary commonplaces 
and small-talk, or one fraught with 
the deepest significance and pur- 
port? Each seemed to know that 
if nothing were now to be breathed 
of that which was causing alike 
each heart to beat, one would be 
as grievously discontented as the 
other: and yet, who was to speak ? 
who was to begin it ? 

‘I hope you do not feel this 
room too warm,’’ murmured she at 
last. 

‘‘Oh no; it is very comfort- 
able.”’ 


‘*Aunt Julia would have the 
fire made up before she left.’’ 
‘‘She was quite right. We 


need large fires now;’’ and he 
shivered slightly, looked out of 
the window at the gathering 
mists, looked again at the bright- 
ly blazing fire, and finally looked 
at her. The last glance was hur. 
ried, and almost stealthy—and she 
knew it was so. 

‘‘What have you been doing 
since I have been up here ?’”’ 

It seemed as if something must 
be said by one or other to prevent 
a blank, awkward silence; and, 
as usual, the woman was the 
quicker. 

‘‘Nothing that I know of— 
nothing at all, that I can think 
of.”” 

‘‘Have you seen anybody? 
Have you been anywhere ?”’ 

‘“‘IT have not been anywhere, 
except to King’s Common.”’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

He was silent. 

‘*I must say you are hot a lively 
companion,’’ observed poor Rosa- 
mund, at her wits’ end; and, 
moreover, a little exasperated 
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that all the task of taking the in- 
itiative should be laid upon her. 
«Come, think of something to say 
—something to tell me; and let 
it be amusing and interesting, if 
you please. Exert yourself for my 
entertainment. You were sent 
here to entertain me; and now, 
when ’* then she suddenly met 
his eyes, and broke off. 

He was looking her full in the 
face; and, struck afresh by her 
paleness, her feebleness, the dark 
rims round her eyes, the poor 
attempt at gaiety—the whole so 
touching in its pitiful appeal—he 
could no longer repress evidence 
of the emotion with which his 
breast was charged. 

‘<I see,’”’ said she, in an altered 
voice. ‘‘Isee. You are sorry for 
me.”’ 

He nodded. 

‘‘If I thought I could speak 
about it, and—and—if you would 
have patience, and—be—a little 
kind,’’ continued the speaker, her 
own breath beginning to come and 
go, **I should like to say some- 
thing. Could you come a little 
nearer ?—no, not so near as that,” 
smiling, as he instantly placed a 
chair at her side; ‘‘now you 
frighten me. It is only that I— 
I am not very strong, and my 
voice goes away sometimes, so 
that I cannot make people hear. 
There, that will do,’’ as he moved 
a pace or two farther off. ‘‘ Hart- 
land, I daresay you can guess what 
it is that I want to say. I was 
very angry with you that night.”’ 

‘*So I saw, Rosamund.”’ 

‘‘T want you, first of all, to for- 
give me.” 

‘You mean you wish to forgive 
me, dear,’’—the word slipped out, 
he did not know when he said it. 

‘¢T mean nothing of the kind,”’ 
said Rosamund, firmly. ‘‘I mean 
that I know now that I was wrong, 
and that I knew it then—though 
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my proud, miserable heart would 
not acknowledge it; and that it 
was right and true of you to speak 
as you did, if it was a little—a 
little hard to bear ;’’ and her lips 
quivered. ‘*I have been very 
wicked. I have been acting a 
cruel part; and I am frightened 
and ashamed when I look back 
upon it,” continued she. ‘* It was 
worse, worse than even you knew, 
Hartland. You don’t know what 
a dreadful, dreadful temptation I 
had, and how I gave way to it 
when we two, Major Gilbert and I, 
were alone together ; and I thought, 
I fancied no one would ever know 
how it had come about if we separ- 
ated, nor whose fault it was. If 
you had seen how odious I sought 
to make myself! How I would 
repel his -kindest advances, and 
refuse his most trifling requests— 
why need I go into it all? No 
other man would have borne it 
for an hour; and you—you would 
never have come near me again.” 

He murmured something, she 
could not catch what. 

‘You knew nothing of this,” 
she repeated, mournfully. 

‘*T saw enough to—to—— 
stammered he. 

‘*T had fancied no one about me 
saw anything, till you spoke. Oh, 
how astonished I was! Well,” 
after a pause,—‘‘ well, it is past. 
I have had time to think of it 
all;’’ she covered her face with 
her hand. ‘I have thought, and 
I have tried—to pray. God will 
help me now to do what is right. 
I think I see my way clear. I 
hope it is—J will try to love 
him . 

Hartland started. 

‘*[ will do my best to make up 
for all these weeks of unkindness, 
and he will learn to forget them,”’ 
continued the speaker, endeavour- 
ing to be calm. ‘‘ And you, dear 
cousin, must learn to forget them 
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too, and that you ever had to give 
me that evening’s warning. It 
ought to have opened my eyes. I 
think it did. Only I was so un- 
happy. But I am happier now— 
my mind is clearer. I wish to do 
my duty ; and surely to be the wife 
of a kind, good man like Major 
Gilbert is no great punishment 
for all that I have been, and done. 
I deserve that my self-will and stub- 
bornness should have brought a far, 
far greater one upon me. If I can 
only make up to him for all—be 
to him all that he thinks me——’”’ 
here again voice failed. 

‘*©You mean this, Rosamund ?”’ 
He spoke at last. 

‘‘Indeed I do, Hartland. I 
have thought it all out, as I have 
lain in there hour after hour, by 
night and by day,—you don’t 
know what long, sleepless nights 
I have had, hearing the hours 
chime one after another, —and 
even when I have been sleeping, 
I have had the one thought work- 
ing in and out of my dreams, till 
sometimes I could scarcely bear 
any more. I shall see Frederick 
to-morrow, if—if I am _ well 
enough’’—and again her faltering 
accents betrayed the effort,—‘‘ and 
when he comes, I shall beg him to 
overlook all my foolish petulance 
and coldness. I hope he will put 
it down to illness—I think he will. 
It would be best, because I could 
not explain i 

‘*Why not?” said Hartland, in 
a deep, abrupt tone. 

‘* Tell him that I had—had———”’ 
——‘*‘ Ceased to care for him.”’ 

‘«For shame,” said Rosamund, 
indignantly; ‘‘you know that I 
could not do that. For his sake, 
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I could not. If I did, it would 
be—it would be—oh, you know 
as well as I what could be the 
only result of that. I must—yes, 
I must let the past alone, and in 
the future he shall have nothing 
to complain of.’’ 

‘*Can you do this, Rosamund?” 

‘*I can: ”’ she clasped her hands 
—‘*T can.”’ 

‘‘Your mind is quite made up?”’ 

‘¢ Quite, quite; nothing can alter 
itnow. I look upon myself already 
as Frederick’s wife, and what I 
could have done then, I can now. 
I feel myself as much bound to 
him by what has passed between 
us, as if I wore the wedding-ring. 
Am I not right? You do—you 
must think lam. And as I knew 
that you have always liked Fre- 
derick, and have always done him 
justice, I felt that I wished myself 
to tell you this, because you had 
been vexed and pained with me on 
his account. You will never need 
to be vexed with me again, Hart- 
land,’’—and her voice was inex- 
pressibly low and sad, —‘‘ believe 
me, I shall not vex you any 
more.”’ 

He laid his hand on hers, and 
felt that she was weeping. 

The gathering dusk had settled 
over the little room, and hid the 
faces of its occupants; the blaze 
of firelight had died down, and be- 
trayed no secrets. 

Silently the two sat for a few 
moments, thus. 

She thought that he had ac- 
cepted her promise, and that she 
had his approval,—he felt all fur- 
ther speech to be useless. 

Neither spoke again, and pre- 
sently he rose, and went softly out. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“Even yet she is not willing to 
give it up? She actually intends 


to go on with those Gilberts even 
now?’’ cried Lady Julia in the ut- 
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most consternation, when time and 
pains had elicited at length as much 
from Hartland. 

He was standing with his back 
to the speaker, leaning heavily 
against the mantelpiece in an un- 
gracious, uncommunicative atti- 
tude ; and as she watched him, all 
the little flutter of hope and ex- 
pectancy until now half-uncon- 
sciously cherished, sank and faded 
away. 

It was by watching rather than 
by iistening that she gathered she 
had now nothing either to hope 
for or expect. 

‘«My dear,’’she proceeded mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ do bear with me for once, 
and—and look round and tell me 
all. Is Rosamund—do I under- 
stand that her mind is made up to 
go on with those Gilberts?’’ Rosa- 
mund’s engagement had now, it 
will be seen, become in her aunt’s 
eyes no longer a thing by itself, 
but was merely one portion of a 
fell scheme on the part of a ma- 
rauding trio now occupied with 
their other prey, and who, if not 
prevented, would presently swal- 
low up father and daughter alike. 
‘¢ They are such dreadful, dreadful 


people ! ’’ moaned she. 
‘¢ There is not a word to be said 
against him!’’ exclaimed Hart- 


land, almost fiercely. ‘* Believe 
me, Aunt Julia, your best policy 
is to give up all this hostility and 
reconcile yourself to the inevitable. 
You will do Rosamund an infinite- 
ly greater service by cheerfully 
accepting the position, receiving 
Major Gilbert as her future hus- 
band, and, for her sake, overlook- 
ing whatever to you is not agree- 
able about him and his, than by 
seeking to dissuade her from doing 
what she believes to be her duty. 
You know Rosamund. She is 


more hard to move when she is 
calm and collected than in the 
heat of battle. 


She is perfectly 
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calm now, and what she says she 
willdo. She may be right—I do 
not know. But this I am sure of 
—she is not to be moved. There- 
fore ” He paused, drew ina 
long breath, and dropped his head 
again upon his hands. 

‘¢ She will have a bad night after 

this,” reflected Lady Julia, relaps- 
ing into the patient’s nurse. ‘‘ And 
I had so hoped she was to be bet- 
ter, not worse, for the little change. 
I had thought that you might rea- 
son with her ; and that if she could 
be once prevailed upon to put an 
end to this odious affair % 
‘¢ For heaven’s sake, ma’am, 
no more ofthat! Forgive me, Aunt 
Julia,’’ said the young man, letting 
go his hold and coming towards her, 
‘¢T am not fit to talk to you about it 
—that is the truth. But if I could 
only bring you to see that—that 
this sort of thing must be stopped, 
that these expressions are of no 
use—in short, that the marriage 
is as good as consummated now 
in Rosamund’s mind—you would 
surely understand to talk differ- 
ently. When a thing has simply 
got to be 9 

‘*So you say, Hartland; but,”’ 
replied Lady Julia with quiet per- 
sistence, ‘‘ there is time yet. It 
cannot possibly take place before 
some months have passed.”’ 

‘‘Tt ought to take place at 
once.”’ 

Her jaw fell. 

‘«¢ My dear aunt,’’continued Hart- 
land, more gently, ‘‘ I know this is 
hard on you. Perhaps it ison me 
too. Iam not eager for the alli- 
ance. But what I said before, I 
repeat—that for good or ill, Rosa- 
mund will now keep her word; 
and if you had seen her as I did 
this afternoon—feverish, hurried, 
tossed, and yet immovable—you 
would know that it is no kindness 
to prolong this state of suspense. 
Once the thing is done, I think 
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she will be happier,—God knows, 
I hope so.”’ 

**But you still think she does 
not love him ?”’ 

A spasm crossed his face. 

‘* What do you think ?”’ 

Still no reply. ' 

‘¢ Do you think she ever can, or 
ever will ?’”’ 

With a sort of convulsion the 
answer came at last. 

‘¢ No. God helpher, zo / No. . . 
no... no.’”’ And agroan, which 
could no longer be suppressed, 
forced itself from between his part- 
ed lips as the last word died away. 

Lady Julia fell back in her 
chair. For once in her life power 
of expression was denied her; and 
though she remained still and 
motionless where she was for a 
long time, only every now and 
again glancing uneasily round at 
her companion, she never once ad- 
dressed him further, and they 
separated for the night without 
any attempt at reopening the con- 
versation. . 

‘« Yes, she has had a bad night, 
as I feared she would, Dr Makin,” 
she announced to the little doctor 
the following morning. ‘‘ She was 
over-excited in the afternoon, talk- 
ing and seeing people ~ 

‘* Major Gilbert was over, I sup- 

e? ”7 

‘¢No, not Major Gilbert. No, 
he has not seen her yet. But— 
but others. And they talked as 
young people do, and forgot that 
she was an invalid, and could not 
bear much. If I had been at 
home—but I was at church, at 
the afternoon service, and she 
came into the boudoir, and Lord 
Hartland joined her there,”’ pro- 
ceeded the simple lady, who in- 
variably undid her own infantile 
efforts at diplomacy the instant 
alter they were made,—‘‘ Lord 
Hartland was with her all the 
time o 
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“Ah!” 

‘¢ And I found her quite tired 
out when I came home.” 

‘¢ That was a pity.”’ 

‘¢ And she has been very much 
exhausted ever since.”’ 

‘¢ No breakfast, eh ?’’ 

‘*A cup of tea. Hardly any- 
thing besides.” 

‘¢ Medicine suiting her?”’ 

‘‘She will tell you that best 
herself. I think her head aches, 
but it may not have had anything 
to do with the medicine.”’ 

‘¢ Probably it has, though. Ifa 
composing draught is not allowed 
to take effect, it is apt to produce 
headache. Revenges itself, as it 
were. Well, we must have no 
more exciting conversations. Lord 
Hartland will please to remember 
that. And as he is not Major 
Gilbert——”’ 

‘¢ She is determined to see Major 
Gilbert to-day, however,’’ said Lady 
Julia. ‘‘And I cannot stop it, 
unless—unless you——’’ and she 
regarded her kind old friend and 
adviser wistfully. 

‘« Suppose we go up and have a 
peep at our patient first, my lady, 
I will not let her see any one, nor 
do anything that is to harm her— 
you may be sure of that. If Major 
Gilbert is to prove as bad a com- 
panion as Lord Hartland,”’ smiling, 
‘« we must just close the gates, and 
pull up the drawbridge.”” Saying 
which, he held open the door with 
his little air of old-fashioned cour- 
tesy, and followed his conductor up 
the staircase. 

But his face was longer when he 
came down again. ‘‘ She really is 
by no means so well as on Satur- 
day,’’ he pronounced very gravely, 
directly he and Lady Julia were 
again alone in the drawing-room. 
‘¢ Pulse and temperature both un- 
satisfactory. No appetite, and a 
good deal of fever. Colour too 
bright. Restless eye. I do not 
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understand all this nervous excite- 
ment ’’—then he raised his head, 
which had hung down as he 
ruminated, and cleared his throat 
with the look of a man who has 
taken a sudden resolution. 

‘Lady Julia, I am going to be 
very plain with you, and you must 
excuse my saying that I expect 
you to be equally plain with me. 
It is no possible good my coming 
and going and prescribing for my 
patient, unless I am put in full 
possession of all the facts of the 
case. I cannot undertake to bene- 
fit your niece in the slightest de- 
gree. if anything, any mental dis- 
quietude, any undermining source 
of trouble, is kept back from me. 
That something of the kind exists, 
I cannot help surmising. I feel 
nearly sure that there is something 
or other weighing on -Miss Rosa- 
-mund’s mind, and counteracting 
ail our care. If that be the case, 
I may as well discontinue my pre- 
scriptions, for ghey will do her no 
good. Unless we can strike at the 
real evil 2 
‘Oh, if we could!” 

To his surprise, Lady Julia 
made the above ejaculation with 
an amount of fervour for which he 
had been unprepared. 

‘* Well, my lady,’’ he began. 

‘¢ Hush—sh—sh ?”’ rejoined she, 
in a whisper so imperative and 
prolonged, that it seemed as if the 
echo of the final ‘‘sh!’’ would 
never die away; and then she 
looked round the large, many- 
windowed apartment, cautiously 
and fearfully. ‘‘ These rooms are 
so very umsafe,’’ she murmured. 
**It is almost impossible to be sure 
of not being overheard in a great 
room like this, with all these pil- 
lars, and stands, and statues. Is 
that door shut? No. But the 
sound could hardly have been 
‘carried so far. Still, would you 
oblige me by coming this way? 
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The library is usually empty at 
this hour, and Hartland is out, 
know, this morning. There we 
may speak freely ; and I own, Dr 
Makin, I do wish to speak freely. 
I must have a little unreserved 
conversation with you. Follow 
me, if you please."” And she led 
the way to a smaller apartment, 
yet stately in its own fashion, 
lined with bookcases, and com- 
fortably supplied with lounging- 
chairs, writing-tables, and light 
literature. A fire was burning 
brightly in the hearth, and its 
blaze was not the less welcome 
that the light from the large 
mullioned window was partially 
obscured by a heavy folding-screen, 
drawn midway across to keep out 
possible draughts. The softest of 
Turkey carpets completed the lux- 
ury of the whole, and rendered a 
footfall almost inaudible. 

Lady Julia advanced neverthe- 
less with a stealthy tread, as 
though conscious of being on an 
unusual errand; and it was not 
until she had first seen that no 
Lord Hartland was in his usual 
chair by the fire, that she beck- 
oned her companion to follow, 
and noiselessly slid the bolt of 
the door after him. 

That done, however, courage ap- 
peared to return, and in her wonted 
quick, energetic tones she plunged 
at once into the heart of the 
matter. 

‘*Dr Makin, you are right. 
Something is preying on Rosa- 
mund’s mind; and it is this most 
unhappy, most unfortunate engage- 
ment to Major Gilbert which is 
the cause of her illness. She——” 

A look—what was it? A gleam 
of horror and affright upon the 
face in front of her! The eye- 
balls starting from her com- 
panion's head! His lips falling 
apart ! 
ploring hand! 


His raised, warning, im- 
What could it 
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mean? Upon what was his terrified 
gaze fixed, above and beyond her? 

Upon something, or—oh, heaven ! 
—some one? She turned. It was 
even so. She found herself con- 
fronted by Gilbert himself ! 

At the first sound of her voice 
he had awakened from a musing 
fit in the window embrasure, and 
although he had advanced on the 
instant, he had not been able to 
present himself, before he had 
distinctly caught every syllable 
uttered in Lady Julia’s clearest, 
most emphatic accents. His move- 
ments had not been able to keep 
pace with her rapidity, and all 
could now perceive what had been 
done. 

A frozen minute succeeded, grim 
to look back upon, terrible to ex- 
perience. 

Dr Makin was the first to re- 
cover himself. ‘I will look in 
again this afternoon,” he said, 
hastily ; and the door opened and 
shut after him, leaving two mo- 
tionless figures within, breathing 
silently in each other’s faces. 

‘‘I heard something so strange 
just now,” said Gilbert at last, 
speaking slowly, and _ looking 
steadily at his companion, ‘that 
if I had been in any other house, 
or if it had been said by any other 
speaker a 

Lady Julia sank down upon a 
seat, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘¢ But you,”’ continued the voice, 
which should have been familiar 
to her, and yet was one the like 
of which she had never heard 
before—‘‘ you, who have been ever 
a kind friend, a true woman; you, 
whom I respect and esteem, whom 
I have ever had cause to be grate- 
ful to; you, who alone in this 





unfriendly neighbourhood have 
shown me frank hospitality and 
kindness, have welcomed me to 
your family hearth——”’ 
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‘¢Stop—stop.”” She put out her 
hands as though to deny his words, 
but he took no notice. 

‘¢You, I know, would not de- 
ceive me, would not resort to such 
a method——”’ 

‘¢Oh, no—believe me—indeed, 
indeed——-’”’_ She wrung her hands 
in anguish unbearable: no moment 
of her life had ever been like this. 

‘*And yet I hear you say such 
words, and say them, too, in such 
a way, that had they been uttered 
by any one ¢«lse—by any man at 
least—I would have dashed the 
lie from his lips,’”’ proceeded the 
speaker, with a calm that was far 
more appalling than tempest. ‘I 
hear you tell another, and him no 
subject for jest—-I hear you 
make an announcement to him 
that is so—so strange—that con- 
cerns me so nearly, that I can 
only bid myself to remember you -- 
were once my friend, and ask if 
you were not dreaming—not wan- 
dering—when you ffius spoke ?’”’ 

She shook her head. She durst 
not look at him. 

‘¢ Not?” said he. 
and watched her 
seconds. 

‘Have you any right—any au- 


He paused, 
for a few 


thority—that you thus dare to 
make a statement which——”’” He 
paused again. 


Still no word, no sound emanated 
from the bowed form at his side. 

‘* Lady Julia, I am entitled to a 
reply.” 

‘‘If Hartland were only here!’’ 
moaned she at length. 

‘¢ Lord Hartland !”’ 

‘¢ He knows that it is the truth, 
only the truth; but oh! that you 
should have heard it thus! ”’ 


‘If it be the truth, what 
matters how it is heard? But 
let me understand you, Lady 


Julia, and, I beseech you, no trif- 
ling. This is life and death to 
some of us. You spoke of this 
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‘most unhappy, most unfortunate 
engagement.’ To whom is it un- 
happy and unfortunate ?”’ 

She winced visibly. 

‘‘T have a right to know,’ he 
said. He did not move from 
where he had taken up his stand 
by a hair’s-breadth, and the very 
muscles of his face were rigid. 

‘¢It is her I have to think of— 
my only sister’s own child,” whim- 
pered the frightened, timid woman 
at last. ‘*Oh, Major Gilbert, you 
do not know what Rosamund is 
to me. If she has made a mis- 
take, and has not acted towards 
you quite as she ought to have 
done, let me put in one word for 
the poor child, the poor darling, 
too young to know better, not 
able to run alone, and so bitterly, 
bitterly punished.” 

——¥‘* Punished !”’ 
escaped him. 

‘¢ Punished indeed. Oh, she has 
suffered—no one knows how she 
has suffered. Could you not see 
it? Will you not believe it?” 

‘‘When you can explain your 
meaning, Lady Julia,’—but in 
spite of the assumed firmness, he 
was shaken. 

‘« It was a mistake from the very 
first,” she almost whispered. 
‘¢ You know how closely those poor 
children had been kept, and, as a 
matter of fact, you were the first 
person who had ever been bold 
enough to pay my poor Rosamund 
any attention,—lovely as she was, 
she had scarcely been seen, and 
she had never seen any one—— 
hardly any one, in return. She 
admired you—you became a sort 
of hero in her eyes—indeed in all 
our eyes, for your noble, your 
courageous conduct,—and then she 
thought, she fancied,—in fact, she 
mistook that feeling for another. 
My poor sister saw this, and 
would have saved her; but un- 
happily her interference roused all 


The word 
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Rosamund’s generous nature. She 
would not hear the absent attack- 
ed. She supposed then that she 
cared for you, but she did not 
know herself. She did not know 
what she was doing. Major Gil- 
bert, will you, can you, have pity 
on my child? She is so young. 
And oh, forgive her. She is so 
miserable.”’ 

He had not, by word or sign, 
attempted to stem the current of 
her words. He hearkened atten- 
tively, drawing long breaths, but 
without movement or exclama- 
tion ; and she felt that if she could 
only,move him, reach him, break 
through this terrible self-control, 
it would be worth al) the risk and 
effort. 

She began to plead afresh. 
‘¢ What I only saw the other day,” 
she said, ‘* there was one of us saw 
long ago——”’ 

——‘* Who? ”——_ 
from a cannon-mouth. 

‘‘ Hartland warned me it was 
Ts 

‘« Hartland did, did he?’’ There 
was rising passion in the tone. 
‘‘This is Hartland’s doing, is it? 
He saw—he whispered—he sym- 
pathised—perhaps he even suggest- 
ed,—oh, I think I see the light 
now. A peeress?—A coronet?—— 
She would have been an angel if 
she had not been tempted. And 
yet I could have trusted Rosa- 
mund,’’ softening—‘‘I could have 
believed in Rosamund re 

‘¢ Believe in her still. Oh no, 
she has not been tempted, and he 
has never tried to tempt her. 
Would it had been so!”’ sighed 
poor Lady Julia, unable to resist 
the aspiration. ‘‘It was what we 
all wished——_”’ 

‘‘And he has been in league 
with you?” 

‘‘He has not—he never would. 
Oh, long ago, long ago, if they 
could have—have cared for each 


Like a bolt 
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other, we should have been so 
pleased, so glad,—but it was not 
to be. No, Major Gilbert, you 
are altogether wrong about Lord 
Hartland,’’ with a fragile attempt 
at dignity; ‘‘ there never was any- 
thing between them—never.”’ 

‘* Why, so I thought,”’ said Gil- 
bert, gloomily. ‘* But what the 
d vil—your pardon, Lady Julia, 
but what, then, is a fellow to sup- 
pose? You tell me he was the 
first to—to perceive this alteration 
in my future wife, and what am I 
to understand from that, but that 
he had a special motive for such 
discernment? I suppose Rosa- 
mund has confided in you?’’ he 
added abruptly. 

‘«No, I cannot say that she ex- 
actly has.” 

** Not asked advice, nor besought 
your intercessory good offices— 
that sort of thing ?’’ scornfully. 

‘* Never, by a single word,”’ aver- 
red Lady Julia, with the utmost 
solemnity, and not perceiving the 
extent of such an admission. 

** Not! ’’ exclaimed he: his sur- 
prise was evidently great, and was 
followed by a look of doubt and 
perplexity. ‘‘But I thought—I 
thought — you came straight from 
Rosamund’s room; I never doubt- 
ed but that you had her warrant 

“IT had nothing of the kind. 
She and I have never let one word 
upon the subject pass between us.” 

** More and more strange,”’ mut- 
tered Gilbert, but the cloud upon 
his brow obviously lifted. ‘* You 
must allow me to observe then, 
Lady Julia, that you were hardly 
justified — though what matters 


it?’’ he suddenly cried, with a 
reaction to joy and relief alike 
touching and frightful to behold. 
“«My dear lady, I excuse you; I 
know you mean well; but I believe, 
from my soul, you are in error. You 
have been misled by this illness. 
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You have been upset, and have hit 
upon a false scent. You have not 
been all day, and every day, with 
your niece, as I have of late, and 
seen this coming on, the result of 
grief, a shock, a nervous depres- 
sion all at once. Your own medical 
man vouches for this attack being 
one of pure nervous depression. 
Take my word for it, you have 
been dwelling on it with exagger- 
ated apprehensions, until they took 


this form. Possibly you had no- 
ticed, and misunderstood, some 
trifling _ irritability —- Rosamund 


has been unable to help a little 
irritability of late—and you con- 
nected this with your present fears. 
Oh, I was a fool, a madman, to 
take for granted what I did. I 
will not so wrong her and myself 
again. Unworthy suspicions of 
Hartland too! But I scarce knew 
what I was saying. Let me now 
go up to Rosamund. I am im- 
patient—can you wonder at it ?— 
to put this misconception straight, 
although I promise you that I do 
not fear the result. No, I do not 
doubt her — not for a moment. 
She must never know that I once 
did—it would hurt her too much.”’ 

‘Major Gilbert, I cannot let 
you go up.” 

‘‘TIs she in a nunnery—is she 
locked up behind prison bars?”’ 
cried he, half angry, half jesting. 
‘©Come, Lady Julia, trust me. I 
will do Rosamund’ no harm. Iam 
not a boy with no experience of 
sick-rooms, and I will be as tender 
as a woman with your charge. She 
shall not suffer through my seeing 
her, but see her I must,’’ he added, 
in a tone that none would have 
dared to trifle with. ‘‘ This is too 
serious a matter I had almost 
said an accusation—to be alto- 
gether dismissed, and your good 
doctor must not be left labouring 
under a delusion, neither. From 
Rosamund’s own lips——”’ 
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——‘‘She will not give you up,” 
cried Lady Julia, in an agony. 

‘¢T shall not ask her to give me 
up.” ; 

‘‘Are you going to question 
her? Oh, Major Gilbert, it was 
the truth, the solemn truth, you 
heard from me ve 

‘¢T hardly think it was.”’ 

‘¢Oh dear, oh dear! I cannot 
say more. I cannot convince 

ou——” 

“If it be the truth, Lady Julia, 
Rosamund can convince me: one 
word from her ’’ and he moved 
towards the door. 

‘<One moment—one moment. 
I know she will say she will marry 
you. If that is the question you 
mean to put to her . 

‘¢It is not the question.”’ 

















‘“‘T have not come to torture 
you, my dear, nor to blame you. 
You have told me truly, as in the 
sight of heaven, the one thing I 
cared to know, and why need I 
remain for more? You no longer 
love me. All is over between us.”’ 

The brave soldier knew the 
worst, and faced it thus. 

‘‘T should never, never Rave 
told you. Frederick, God knows 
I meant to be—to be a good wife 
to you,’’ faltered the pale, death- 
like lips before him. ‘‘I have 
been so miserable, so ashamed ’’— 
between heavy sobs—‘‘and I had 
been going now to be so different. 
Let me try. Only let me try. 
Frederick, there is still time, and 
I can, I will—if you will bear with 
me, if you will but have a little 
patience, and—and trust me once 
again.”’ 

‘Do you and myself a great 
wrong, Rosamund ?”’ 

‘*Oh no—not now. Not now 
that you know all. I ought to 
have told you myself, ought I not? 
They said so, but—but I was such 
a coward, and I thought, I fancied 
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things might come round without 


that. You have forgiven me, 
chaven’t you? And you will let 
me try, won’t you? None but our- 
selves need ever know, nor guess 
about—about to-day. Let it be 
so, Frederick. Let it be between 
us two. You will help me to——” 
**Deceive the world? Is 
that my proud, pure, spotless 
Rosamund? Would she go with 
me before the altar with a lie in 
her mouth? Would she let me 
place a lie upon her finger? Give 
me her fair cheek to press a lie 
upon ?”’ 

“‘Oh no! Oh, not that!” 

‘*No, not that. You could not 
do that, Rosamund. You could 
not carry it through, even if you 
were to try. Many a woman 
could—but not you. See now, 
you have broken down already, 
broken down at the very outset, 
and that so palpably that others 
have seen ‘it, Fhough I was blind. 
Do you really think that you could 
vow in the sight of heaven to love, 
honour, and obey me 7 
** But I would, I would do 
them all.’”’ 

‘* Your will is strong,’’ he said 
sadly, ‘‘ but it has been beaten in 
the fight already. You do not 
love me, you could not——”’ 

——‘‘At least I could’ honour 
and obey.’’ . 

‘«The words are nothing,”’ said 
Gilbert, with a momentary im- 
patience, ‘‘ the spirit would not be 
there—it is dead already. Do not 
press me further, Rosamund ; I am 
not a hasty man. You have no 
cause to fear that I shall ever re- 
consider this decision, or impor- 
tune you further. Here we part, 
and part for ever. There is no 
ill-will between us.’’ His chest 
heaved. ‘I think I shall always 
care for you,’’ he said. 

‘*Oh, stop! Oh, this is dread- 
ful! ’’—she caught his hand. 
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He smiled drearily. ‘* Not so 
dreadful as it might have been. 
Be thankful it has not come too 
late for both of us. You will grow 
well, and forget, and be happy. 
If you should marry Hart- 
land a 

‘*Marry Hartland!’’ Her 
surprise was evident and genuine. 
He looked keenly at her. ‘It 
was a mere idea; I ought not to 
have given it utterance. Still, I 
am glad I did; glad to know 

‘*Good heaven! you did not 
suspect me—or him—of such a 
thing?”’ cried Rosamund, in new 
agitation. ‘‘Yet what right have 
I ’’—with a fresh burst of tears— 
‘*to feel insulted by any suspic- 
ion? But Hartland, what has 
he done?”’ 

‘*I will tell you, Rosamund. 
Lady Julia let fall that he had 
been the first to penetrate the 


secret of your altered looks, and 


” 


such quickness 

‘* But it was on your account, 
Frederick, indeed it was. If you 
had heard how coldly, how harshly 
he spoke to me, if you had seen 
how little he seemed to care for 
my pain! He was kinder after- 
wards; but even now,’’—and her 
lip trembled afresh. 

‘Yes, I believe he has acted 
a fair and honourable part by 
me,”’ said Gilbert, after a pause; 
‘e ee a 

——“‘*‘ He has-—he has.”’ 

‘*So be it. Bid him ‘farewell’ 
from me, and assure him of my— 
of every kind feeling. Tell Lady 
Julia I pray her to forgive any- 
thing I may have said unkind or 
disrespectful just now, when I was 
hardly master of myself. I shall 
see your father, and personally 
acquaint him with the truth. I 
will save you all I can. And 
now,’’—he took her hand,—* and 
now, my one, my only love—the 
time is passing—and we may 
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never meet again upon this earth 
—say one kind word—give me one 
look——one kiss,’’—-she sobbed aloud, 
but there was no moisture in his 
eye,—‘‘do not let it trouble you ; 
but if you could say it,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘let me have this one as- 
surance to carry through life, that 
whatever may be the present state 
of your heart, you joved me once 
—you loved me that one happy 
day?” 

She tried to speak, but could 
not. 

‘*Nay, then, I will not press 
it.” He misinterpreted the evi- 
dent struggle. ‘*I see I was ina 
fool’s paradise——”’ 

‘*No.”” The answer came 
in a hoarse, quivering whisper at 
last. ‘*No. You were not. Not 
then. Not at that time.” 

‘*Was I not? You did care?”’ 
A gleam stole over his brow. 

‘*] did. Believe me. I truly 
did.” 

‘You did love me—or at least 
you thought so?’’ 

‘« Yes; indeed, yes.” 

‘«That, then, at least, is still 
my,own. Thank God for that. I 
may dare to treasure that one re- 
membrance—that broken spar from 
off the wreck. All the rest is 
gone—gone.’’ He puts his hands 
before his eyes for a moment, re- 
moved them, gazed long and ear- 
nestly upon her face, then turned 
to go. 

‘« Farewell,’’ he said, ‘‘ farewell. 
I shall leave this neighbourhood 
as soon as possible, and England 
likewise. You shall not be troubled 
with me. Farewell, Rosamund,’ 
—he stood still for a moment, then, 
as if impelled by an irresistible 
agency, stepped to her side, lifted 
the moist tresses from her cheek, 
kissed it once again, raised his 
eyes, as though praying heaven 
to bless her as he did so—and was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIJII.—‘‘ JILTED ! 





nifies breaking some scores of solemn 
know. To & sure, people will say that Miss didn’t 





IT’S AN UGLY WORD.’’ 





= All that’s of no consequence, you 
ow her own mind, but never mindthat. Or 


haps, they may ;be ill-natured enough to hint that the gentleman grew tired of the lady; but 


Font et that fret you.””"— 7hke Rivads. 





‘¢What has happened? What 
has been going on here? What 
have you been doing?’’ cried Hart- 
land, in burning accents, as he 
burst in upon his aunt a few 
minutes after. ‘‘Something has 
been done. [ met a man going 
out—a man with a death - blow 
written on his face—as [I came in 
just now. Speak! what has Gil- 
bert heard? And who has told 
him?” 

‘*Oh, my dear, it was not my 
fault. Do not look at me like 
that. I have done nothing—or, at 
least, I did not mean to do any- 
thing; but by the strangest, the 
most extraordinary mischance, he 
heard 

——‘‘ He heard ! 
whom ?”’ 

‘¢T hardly yet know how it 
was. But it is done——”’ 

— ‘*Done; Yes. I should 
say so. But how? Quick—for 
heaven’s sake, be quick, and tell 
me how.” 

‘He was in the library, wait- 
ing, I suppose, for you. No one 
had told me he was there, or, 
indeed, that he had come over at 
all. I suppose hé had not been 
shown into the drawing-room be- 
cause the doctor was there. . Dr 
Makin had just told me plainly 
that he could do our dear Rosa- 
mund no good, unless he were 
made acquainted with all her se- 
cret trouble——”’ 

‘*What did he know of 
Rosamund’s secret trouble? ’’ 

‘¢ A medical eye, Hartland——” 

——+‘*‘ Confound his medical eye! 
He has had the chance of hearing 
and seeing, and has put two and 





Heard from 









two together. So Ae informed Gil- 
bert ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, no. 
was informing Aém——_— 

——‘‘ Him—Makin ?”’ 

‘I had no choice. 
doctor insists upon it—— 
‘‘And Gilbert overheard 
you? But ”” He could not 
understand such overhearing. ‘‘I 
had always thought him the soul 
of honour,’’ he muttered. 

‘‘It was not Major Gilbert’s 

fault: he could not avoid it. 
Unluckily—though I can hardly 
say ‘unluckily,’ for we must be 
thankful——_”’ 
‘* Well, ma’am, well? Wait 
a bit to be thankful. Be thankful 
at another time,”’ cried Hartland, 
beside himself with anxiety, and 
the dread that anything had been 
done unworthy of their name. 
‘« You were in the act of telling 
Makin about the engagement— 
no-doubt with all your own com- 
ments and interpretations. May 
I ask if you had proceeded far? 
Had you mentioned names ? ”’ 

‘‘T had hardly said a dozen 
words; but, unfortunately, or 
rather———’”’ 

‘¢Qh, fortunately or un- 
fortunately—anything. He heard 
the fact ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes.”’ 

‘‘How? In what words? Can 
you remember? Pray try to re- 
member.’’ 

‘*I] remember only too well, 


It was J who 














for during all that dreadful silence 


which followed the disclosure, I 
kept repeating them over and over 
in my mind, to make sure what it 
really was that he had heard——’” 
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‘* Well, what were they ?”’ 

‘‘I told Dr Makin that he had 
been right in supposing a trouble 
was weighing on Rosamund’s mind, 
and that this trouble was her un- 
happy, unfortunate engagement to 
Major. Gilbert. I had scarcely 
named his name, when I saw by 
Dr Makin’s face that something 
was wrong, and there stood “Major 
Gilbert himself behind me. Just 
here,’’ pointing to the spot. ‘I 
have not left the room since. I 
have not dared to stir, for fear of 
meeting him again.”’ 

‘* How had he allowed you to 
proceed so far?’’ said Hartland, 
frowning. 

‘‘It was impossible for him to 
make known his presence sooner. 
He had to get out from behind 
the folds of the screen; and pro- 
bably he had not realised the pre- 
sence of any one until after I had 
begun to speak. Even then, he 
would not suppose there could be 
anything very private in an open- 
ing sentence.’’ 

‘* True,’’ said Hartland, thought- 
fully. 

‘*No, he was not to blame,’’ 
proceeded Lady Julia, who could 
afford to do her vanquished foe 
such justice. ‘It took but a few 
seconds for me to say what I did, 
and then—there he was.’’ 

‘«I suppose he was terribly 
shocked and—and overcome ?”’ 

‘* My dear Hartland, I was so 
frightened I could not look at 
him. But his voice—his tone 
——’”’ she shuddered at the re- 
membrance. 

*¢ Did he believe in it >—I mean, 
at once ?”’ 

‘I think so—at first; and then 
again he did not. He _ hardly 
seemed to know how to take it. 
He was very quiet—very self- 
restrained ; but every moment he 
seemed to me to increase in a 
kind of dreadful power as long as 


he stood over me, piercing me 
through and through with those 
great, hungry, raging eyes oy 

‘¢ There—that will do!” cried 
Hartland, with a sickened look ; 
‘“‘IT know. Icansee them. Good 
God! that a woman should have 
dared to inflict such anguish!” 
And he turned away, his own face 
working in strong emotion. 

‘‘He is gone now,” almost 
whispered Lady Julia. 

‘*Gone—and for ever. I tell 
you he has left this house—our 
house—cursing it in his heart. 
He had been befooled and betrayed 
among us. Among us he has been 
led into a snare that may be his 
ruin. What do you care? What 
do you think about the end of all 
this? You women—you don’t 
know how hard it goes with a man 
to be held up to pity among his 
comrades—to pity, and to ridicule ; 
to being talked about, and laughed 


‘about, and told there are others, 


and instructed to forget, and bidden 
to begin again. Jilted! It’s an 
ugly word. Can a man pardon it? 
I think, hardly. And _ he loved 
her—loved her, and trusted her. 
His faith in her was so perfect 
that it undid all her reckless at- 
tempts to undeceive him. He 
could not disbelieve. What it 
must have cost him to disbelieve 
at last !”’ 

‘*T am afraid I have not thought 
enough of that,’’ said poor Lady 
Julia, her better nature asserting 
itself. ‘* Certainly I ought to re- 
member how very sad and pain- 
ful this must be for poor Major 
Gilbert.” 

‘*Sad and painful!” almost 
shouted Hartland; ‘‘ 1—I—better 
not speak of it, ma’am: I doubt 


_if you kuow what pain is. I did, 


once. I don’t like to think of that 
time. We need not discuss this 
further, I think: you had better 
go to Rosamund; and I, to—the 
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devil,’ he muttered between his 
teeth, distracted by shame, and a 
dim and lurking sense of guilt. 

Lady Julia, only too thankful 
to be released from a second inter- 
view, little less inferior in its terror 
to that which had preceded it, flew 
like the wind—or, to be more ex- 
act, panted up the broad stair- 
case as fast as she could—to the 
boudoir, and scarcely waiting to 
have her tap at the door answered 
—for not to tap at such a time 
would have seemed ungenerous— 
she entered, and found her niece, 
not, as she had expected, excited, 
impatient, tearful, ready to be com- 
forted and caressed, and at heart 
inexpressibly relieved—but in a 
state requiring immediate physical 
attention. 

Pale as death, spent with weep- 
ing, unable to utter a sound or 
raise a limb, Rosamund half lay, 
half crouched among the cushions 
of the little settee upon which she 
had sunk when Gilbert left her. 
A feeble moan, a raising of the 
heavy eyelids, which fell again in- 
stantly, and a nerveless, ineffectual 
effort to stretch forth a hand 
which also dropped at once, were 
the only indications given of her 
being conscious any one had 
entered. 

She seemed as one in whom all 
powers of thought and feeling 
were for the time suspended, leav- 
ing only an agonised sense of utter 
weakness,—as one so bruised, and 
crushed, and numb, that the very 
life itself was fast ebbing away. 

Lady Julia stood still, her own 
heart turning cold at the sight. 

All inquiry had been answered 
and expression checked by that 
mute, stricken figure, those swollen 
eyelids: even now as she looked, 
a watery thread trickled down the 
cheek, on to the soft pillow be- 
neath, and was left to dry itself. 

‘*Not even strength to care 
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about that,”’ murmured the be- 
holder. ‘‘I am well punished. I 
little thought that when I gave 
out she was so ill before, it was so 
soon to be the simple truth. This 
has half killed her. Oh, God, 
spare the child!’’ and with the 
cry she fell upon her knees, and 
prayed as she had never prayed 
before. 

And Rosamund was very ill. 

Day and night succeeded each 
other, and week after week like- 
wise, while she still lay on that 
bed of sickness, mind and body 
alike prostrate, knowing nothing, 
and caring for nothing, beyond 
what passed within the four walls 
around her, the dim workings of 
her overclouded brain nerve going 
beyond the little events of the 
sick-room’s daily routine, and all 
the outer world a blank. 

No one ever spoke hardly of 
Rosamund, even when her tale 
came to be told. It was felt that, 
however great might have been 
the mischief she had wrought, and 
the wrong she had inflicted, she 
had nearly expiated all with her 
life. 

Let us now return to others. 

Gilbert, on passing out into the 
raw chilly air of that December 
morning, with all his dearest 
hopes blasted and his future in 
ruins, was too much under the 
stimulus of strong excitement to 
give even a passing heed to any- 
thing beyond the exigencies of the 
immediate present. By the aid of 
this spur, he was enabled, without 
hesitation, to proceed upon what 
his clear resolute mind decided 
must be done on the instant, and 
allowing himself no time either for 
doubts or repentance, he strode 
along towards King’s Common at 
a pace which brought him there 
before it seemed that he had well 
started on his way. 

Mr Liscard was out—but the 
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young ladies were at home. They 
were going in to luncheon. 

Luncheon! A faint pang just 
made itself felt at the word. 
Luncheon is a cold and awkward 
meal, contrasting unfavourably 
with the cosy tea, or the glowing, 
genial dinner,—but it had suited 
his military arrangements to come 
over at that hour, and with it was 
connected as much or more than 
with anything else, the dead past. 

To go in now as before! To sit 
in the accustomed spot! To look 
round the accustomed room, and 
mark all the old arrangements 
and habits, and feel that he was 
seeing these for the last time, 
and that even now, even while 
there, it was another than the Fred- 
erick Gilbert, who had been wont 
to fill that place, who was present 
at this time! And he himself— 
where was he? 

Pulling himself together as well 
as he could, he looked at the foot- 
man who had answered his sum- 
mons, wondering if aught amiss in 
his speech or appearance had been 
visible, and repeated the word 
‘Luncheon?’ as an excuse for 
taking a moment’s time to think. 
Could he endure it, and go 
through with it? 

‘«« The gong has just sounded, sir.’’ 

**No one else is there, you say?”’ 

‘No one but the young ladies, 
sir,’’? and the man stood aside with 
so evident an expectation, such an 
air of ‘‘It is all right. You are 
one of us. Pray be quick,’”’ that 
it was irresistible. 

Loathsome as was the vision of 
food, and fuss, and talk, and 
laughter, the ordeal must be gone 
through; and it began, as might 
have been foreseen, with the 
sisters’ first sight of his face. 
They sprang forward. 

“Frederick! What is wrong? 
What is the matter? Why do you 
look like that?’’ 
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He kissed them both. 

‘« Now, look here,’’ he said, tak- 
ing a firm, determined grip of each 
one’s hand—‘‘look here. Listen. 
There zs something wrong. There 


‘ts something the matter. But I 


can’t tell you what till afterwards, 
and do not say one word about it 
till I can. Don’t remark upon me 
—nor take notice of anything— 
nor ask a question. We must 
come in now, and keep still before 
the servants. Now, remember,” 
and he unlocked their hands. 
‘¢You will know soon enough,’’ he 
added under his breath. 

‘*One thing, brother, only one,” 
implored Emily. ‘Rosamund? Is 
it about her?’’ 

‘¢Yes.”’ His mouth shut as if 
it were a vice, and he turned on 
his heel, and walked through the 
open door into the dining-room, 
leaving them to follow. 

‘¢She must be worse, and the 
marriage is put off, I suppose,” 
whispered the one to the other. 
‘‘T know he has been there. He 
was to see her to-day. Poor Fred- 
erick, he seems regularly to feel 
it.” 

‘And after all, it is no great 
matter; it is all very nice as it is,”’ 
nodded back the other. 

They saw that Frederick poured 
himself out a glass of wine, and 
suffered food to be placed before 
him, and made a feint of eating 
for as long as the servants remain- 
ed in the room, but it took little 
observation to perceive that no 
morsel in reality crossed his lips; 
and, as they further noted that 
from time to time he glanced im- 
patiently at their plates and then 
at the clock, they understood to 
hasten their own proceedings to a 
close. 

‘*Are you ready?” he asked, 
perceiving this. 

‘¢Yes, brother,’ replied both, 
simultaneously. 
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‘¢That’s well. We shall just 
do it,’’ taking out his watch, and 
comparing it with the timepiece 
in front of him. ‘*‘ Yes, we have 
half an hour. I suppose they can 
bring a carriage round in half an 
hour.” 

‘¢A carriage has been ordered 
for half-past two as it is,”’ said 
Henrietta. ‘‘ We are going in to 
Longminster to fetch Mr Liscard, 
and we were to start early, in order 
to have the whole afternoon before 
us.”’ 





‘« For Mr Liscard is going to take 
us a long delightful drive,’’ added 
Emily, with animation, ‘ through 
a part of the country we have never 
seen before.”’ 

‘*At what time did you say? 
When was there a carriage order- 
ed?’’ demanded Gilbert, waving 
aside with a frown the super- 
fluous communication. ‘‘At what 
o’clock ?”’ 

‘« At half-past two.” 

‘« That will do; but what car- 
riage was it tobe? It must hold 
four.”’ 

‘*The mail-phaeton, if the wea- 
ther kept clear.’’ 

‘«It zs clear,’’ glance out; ‘‘ we 
must have the phaeton. But it 
must be punctually here at the 
time, or as soon as we can get it 
now,”’ and he rang the bell. 

‘“‘If we are not going for Mr 
Liscard, brother,” suggested Emily, 
‘ought not some one to meet him 
and tell him so? He expects us, 
and will wait y , 
‘«The phaeton can go on 
after it drops you at the station ; 
I will take it on myself.’’ 

‘¢ At the station ?”’ 

They had not anticipated this : 
they had severally conjectured, in 
the brief time given them for con- 
jecture, that something was amiss 
at the Abbey, and that they had 
been sent for thither,—but they 
were altogether thrown out by this 
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new revelation. They now glanced 
mutely at each other while Gilbert, 
in curt, imperative tones, gave the 
orders ; and on his next motioning 
them in silence towards the room 
they had quitted, he was obeyed 
with ever-growing uneasiness. His 
set face, the stern forbidding air, 
so unlike the gay spirits which 
usually characterised their light- 
hearted brother, brought an in- 
creasing conviction that they stood 
on the brink of a precipice from 
which he had already plunged. 

‘¢ What are we now to do, Fred- 
erick ?’’ inquired the elder at last ; 
‘« shall we ” and she looked for 
commands. 

‘* Yes, you must get yourselves 
ready, and as quickly as you can. 
But wait—just a moment first ;”’ 
he stopped, then began again, and 
was again unable to proceed. 

‘* Look here,’’ he said at last, in 
a strained, husky undertone; ‘it is 
of no use, I can’t doit. I meant 
to tell you all, but I find I can’t— 





‘yet. You must not mind.. You 


must do as I bid you without 
knowing why, forthe present. I 
think you would—you will, when 
you know what J—what we all 
have to bear.” 

‘¢ Yes, brother.”” And they came 
close to him at once. 

He looked at one, and then at 
the other ; but they knew that he 
hardly saw their faces—that he 
was lost in something different. 

‘¢ This is what you have to do,”’ 
he said, presently. ‘I know it is 
hard on you, but try not to mind. 
Go up-stairs and put on your things 
for a journey. You are going 
home to-day. You are going by 
the three o’clock train.”’ 

Both uttered an ejaculation. 

‘*You would not yourselves 
wish to stay, if you did but know,” 
muttered Gilbert. ‘* Now listen. 
You are going straight home, as I 
said. You will tell our father and 
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mother that I am writing to ex- 
plain why. I will write by this 
evening’s post x 

——‘‘ But, Frederick 

«« Well ?” 

‘¢ Our luggage. Our trunks can- 
not be packed in the time.” 

‘* They must be sent after you. 
Leave word. Drop a pencil line 
to Catharine.”’ 

«* But what are we to say ? What 
reason are we to give?’’ The two 
doleful voices roused a sense of 
irritation in their listener, to whom 
it seemed as if they could have 
nothing to grieve for, and might 
have spared him. 

‘*You have nothing to do with 
reasons,’’ he replied, sharply. ‘I 
will myself see Mr Liscard, and 

ive him the true one. But stay,” 
he added, after a second’s reflec- 
tion ; ‘‘forthe look of the thing, 
tell Catharine that you were called 
home suddenly, and had no time 
to say ‘Good-bye.’ By the way, 
where is she to-day?’’ suddenly 
missing her. 

‘Miss Penrose has a sort of 
examination, and gives prizes for 
the half-year, and I believe Catha- 
rine hoped to get one. She did 
not wish to miss it——”’ 

‘Well, well, never mind. It 
was lucky it happened so, that’s 
all. Now, be quick, and’’—here he 
once more looked fixedly at each, 
—‘‘and be silent. Do not be over- 
heard talking and conjecturing. 
Walls have ears.”” And he flung 
himself into a new attitude, as 
though stung by a sudden recol- 
lection. 

They took their departure. 

‘*Emily, Emily, what is it? 
What can it be? Oh, Em,I am 
so sorry; it isso horrible. To be 
packed off like this, just when we 
were so happy, and were having 
such a delightful, delightful time ! 
And Frederick seemed as pleased 
as we, only last night, and laughed 








at you about—you know whom. 
It is too bad. . . . I shall travel in 
my best hat—I shan’t go away a 
dowdy from a place like this. . . . 
Oh dear, oh dear, to be going 
away at all!’ 

‘* Tt will make Mr Liscard very 
angry,” said Emily, sitting gloom- 


‘ily down to lace her boots. ‘I 


should not in the least wonder if 
he was to send after us, and bring 
us back. If only he had not been 
away from home to-day !”’ 

‘*Do you really mean that?” 
cried Etta, brightening with the 
idea. ‘* Why, then, we need not 
hurry about the luggage. Em, let 
us say nothing-about it. Forget 
it, you know. Then we could just 
slip quietly back again, as if no- 
thing had happened.” 

‘*We must just mention it. 
Frederick is sure to ask if we have, 
or not. Frederick never overlooks 
anything, and we must do what he 
says, Etta, whether we like it or 
not. But I can say,’”’—scribbling 
as fast as she could,—‘‘I can say 
that it does not signify about send- 
ing it for a day or two, as we have 
plenty of things at home, and do 
not want to trouble any one. 
There, that will give us a little 
more time. And if it be as I 
suppose, that Rosamund is in for a 
long illness, and that people have 
been disagreeable, and telling 
Frederick that it is not nice for us 
to stay on here, and have made 
him declare in a huff that we 
shall go home, why, if he had 
only not been in such a hurry, we 
could soon have put things straight. 
Mr Liscard would not have heard 
of our going. He needs us all the 
more if Rosamund is going to be 
ill, and stop on at the Abbey. And 
now that we have got Catharine, 
and have made all proper. a 

‘*Only listen to that dear old 
sheep-bell !” cried Etta, running to 
the window and opening it. ‘‘Oh, 
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to think that we are never perhaps 
to hear it again! And I do love 
this view of the lovely park, with 
its great trees, and the deer, and 
the beautiful, broad avenue. I 
had got to feel quite at home here, 
hadn’t you? And I am sure I had 
never thought I should. And I 
don’t mind the men-servants a bit, 
now that] am used to them, nor 
all the grandeur. Oh, how happy 
we were only an hour ago, planning 
out every day this week, and—oh, 
Em, the Waterfields—what are we 
to do about the Waterfields ?”’ 

‘©We must leave cards to be 
sent,’’ said Em, profoundly. ‘* Mr 
Liscard will see to it, | am sure.”’ 

‘‘You always think first of Mr 
Liscard,’’ observed her sister, with 
asmile. ‘I declare, Em, I wonder 
whether our going like this can 
possibly have anything to do with 
Mr Liscard.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense!’’ said Emily, who 
had already been wondering the 
same thing. ‘*But I am _ very 
sure he will be vexed about it,’’ 
she added, ‘‘and I do think he 
ought to have been told. There— 
that’s my brooch pin gone! I 
knew it was loose yesterday. And 
where ave a pair of gloves? All 
our things are insuch a muddle. I 
had meant to tidy them up only 
to-day. We never seem to have a 
moment when we come in to put 
things by, and I do think Rosa- 
mund’s maid might have helped us 
more than she has.” The truth 
being that Rosamund’s maid had 
not helped at all. The pampered 
domestics of King’s Common, ac- 
customed to judge of every one by 
the standard of their late mistress, 
had speedily left the Miss Gilberts 
to shift for themselves, as soon as 
they found that their first formal 
tenders of assistance had been re- 
jected. Young ladies who brought 
no maid, and dressed their own 
hair, could do anything. 
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‘¢ I daresay half our things won’t 
come,” quoth Henrietta now; ‘I 
don’t at all like leaving them.”’ 

Emily felt as if she hardly cared 
whether they came or not; and 
the first stroke on the gong, telling 
of the carriage being round, struck 
on her ear as the knell of doom. 
They hurried down, and found 
their brother in the hall. ‘* Have 
you left any money?” he said, 
aside. 

They had not thought of it. 

‘*Here,’’—he took some gold 
pieces from his purse. ‘Give 
these: you know best how. Look 
sharp.” 

‘* Brother! Sovereigns !’’ 

‘«Give them, I say. No, stop, 
there is no time to lose. Give 
them to Badeley here, and ask him 
to see they go to the right per- 
sons.”’ 


She did so, and returned. 
Henrietta was already in the 
carriage. 

‘“‘Get in, quick,” said her 


brother, impatiently, and was by 
her side on the instant, Etta hav- 
ing humbly taken the back seat. 

‘* To the Abbey, sir? ”’ 

‘‘ To the station.” 

The sisters glanced at him. He 
bit his nether lip as he spoke. He 
was looking straight in front. His 
arms were folded. 

There was something so stern, so 
hopeless 1n his air, a resolution so 
immovable in his countenance, 
that involuntarily they shrank and 
quailed before it. 

He sat, an iron figure, with 
front of adamant, and eyes deep- 
set and burning beneath lowered 
brows, as one who neither sees nor 
hears aught of the passing scene; 
—and beholding him thus, they 
themselves scarce durst move or 
breathe,—realising more and more 
that they were in a presence all 
unknown before—the presence of 
an awful sorrow. 
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ON THE DARK MOUNTAINS. 


Wuart is written here belongs to 
the experiences of a woman whose 
humble career had terminated in 
great yet modest promotion in 
another world than ours. This 
traveller between life and death, 
this little pilgrim, had been in her 
further development very curious 
to see and hear all that could 
be learned in the wonderful coun- 
try in which her abode was fixed 
concerning the race of men; and 
all the wonderful ways of the 
Father in respect to those children 
of His who were not as His chil- 
dren in the other worlds, but ex- 
posed to adversity and sorrow and 
trouble, which are but as names 
to the others—those things which 


the angels desire to look into, and 
which are the subject of story and 
of song not only in the little world 
below, but in the great realms 


above. She had seen what the 
dealings of the Father were in the 
hearts of men, and how till the 
end came He did not cease to send 
His messengers to plead in every 
heart, and to hold a court of 
justice that no man might be de- 
ceived, but each know whither his 
steps were tending, and what was 
the way of wisdom. And it had 
been permitted to her to read in 
the archives of the heavenly coun- 
try the story of one who, neglect- 
ing all that the advocates of God 
could say, had found himself, when 
the little life was completed, not 
upon the threshold of a better 


country, but in the midst of the . 


Land of Darkness—that region in 
which the souls of men are left by 
God to their own devices, and the 
Father stands aloof, and hides His 
face and calls them not, neither 


I 


persuades them more. Over this 
story the little pilgrim had shed 
many tears: for she knew well, 
being enlightened in her great sim- 
plicity by the heavenly wisdom, 
that it was pain and grief to the 
Father to turn away His face; 
and that no one who has but the 
little heart of a man can imagine 
to himself what that sorrow is in 
the being of the great God. And 
a great awe came over her mind 
at the thought, which seemed well- 
nigh a blasphemy, that He could 
grieve: yet in her heart, being 
His child, she knew that it was 
true. And her own little spirit 
throbbed through and_ through 
with longing and with desire. 
‘¢ And oh!”’ she said, ‘‘ if I could 
but go! There is nothing which 
could make a child afraid, save to 
see them suffer. What are dark- 
ness and terror when the Father 
is with you? I am not afraid—if 
I might but go!’’ And by reason 
of her often pleading, and of the 
thought that was ever in her mind, 
it was at last said that one of 
those who knew might instruct 
her, and show her by what way 
alone the travellers who come 
from that miserable land could 
approach and be admitted on 
high. 

‘¢T know,” she said, ‘‘ that be- 
tween us and them there is a gulf 
fixed, and that they who would 
come from thence cannot come, 
neither can any one 3 

But here she stopped in great 
dismay, for it seemed that she had 
thus answered her own longing and 
prayer. 

The guide who had come for her 
smiled upon her and said, ‘‘ But 
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that was before the Lord had 
ended His work. And now all the 

ths are free—wherever there is 
a mountain-pass or a river-ford: 
the roads are all blessed, and they 
are all open, and no barriers for 
those who will.’ 

«¢Oh,”’ she cried, ‘‘ dear friend, 
is that true for all ?”’ 

He looked away from her into 
the depths of the lovely air, and 
he replied : ‘* Little sister, our faith 
is without bounds, but not our 
knowledge. I who speak to you 
am no more than a man. The 
princes and powers that are in 
high places know more than 1; 
but if there be any place where a 
heart can stir and cry out to the 
Father and He take no heed—if 
it be only in a groan—if it be 
only with a sigh—I know not that 
place: yet many depths | know.” 
He put out his hand and took 
hers, after a pause, and then he 
said, ‘* here. are some who are 
stumbling upon the dark moun- 
tains. Come and see.”’ ! 

As they passed along there were 
many who paused to look at them, 
for he had the mien of a great 
prince—a lord among men—and 
his face still bore the trace of 
sorrow and toil, and there was 
about him an awe and wonder 
which was more than could be put 
in words; but those who saw him 
understood as he went by, not who 
he was, nor what he had been, but 
that he had come out of great 
tribulation, of sorrow beyond the 
sorrows of men. ‘The sweetness 
of the heavenly country had sootb- 
ed away his care, and taken the 
cloud from his face; but he was 
as yet unaccustomed to smile 
—though when he remembered 
and looked round him, and saw 
that all was well, his counte- 
nance lightened like the morning 
sky, and his eyes woke up in 
splendour like the sun rising. The 
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little pilgrim did not know who 
her brother was, but yet gave 
thanks to God for him she knew 
not why. 

How far they went cannot be 
estimated in words, for distance 
matters little in that place; but 
at the end they came to a path 
which sloped a little downwards 
to the edge of a delightful moor- 
land country, all brilliant with the 
hues of the mountain flowers. It 
was like a flowery plateau high 
among the hills, in a region where 
are no frosts to check the glow of 
the flowers, or scorch the grass. 
It spread far around in hollows 
and ravines and softly swelling 
hills, with the rush over them of a 
cheerful breeze full of mountain 
scents and sounds; and high above 
them rose the mountain-heights 
of the celestial world, veiled in 
those blue breadths of distance 
which are heaven itself when 
man’s fancy ascends to them from 
the low world at their feet. All 
the little earth can do in colour 
and mists, and travelling shadows 
fleet as the breath, and the sweet 
steadfast shining of the sun, was 
there, but with a tenfold splendour. 
They rose up into the sky, every 
peak and jagged rock all touched 
with the light and the smile of 
God, and every little blossom on 
the turf rejoicing in the warmth 
and freedom and peace. The heart 
of the little pilgrim swelled, and 
she cried out, ‘‘There is nothing 
so glorious as the everlasting hills. 
Though the valleys and the plains 
are sweet, they are not like them. 
They say to us, Lift up your 
heart !”” 

Her guide smiled, but he did not 
speak. His smile was full of joy, 
but grave, like that of a man 
whose thoughts are bent on other 
things: and he pointed where the 
road wound downward by the 
feet of these triumphant hills. 
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She kept her eyes upon them as 
she moved along. Those heights 
rose into the very sky, but bore 
upon them neither snow nor storm. 
Here and there a whiteness like 
a film of air rounded out over a 
peak, and she recognised that it 
was one of those angels who travel 
far and wide with God’s commis- 
sions, going to the other worlds 
that are in the firmament as in a 
sea. The softness of these films of 
white was like the summer clouds 
that she used to watch in the blue 
of the summer sky in the little 
world which none of its children 
can cease to love: and she wondered 
now whether it might not some- 
times have been the same dear 
angels whose flight she had watch- 
ed unknowing, higher than thought 
could soar or knowledge penetrate. 
Watching those floating heavenly 
messengers, and the heights of the 
great miraculous mountains rising 
up into the sky, the little pilgrim 
ceased to think whither she was 
going, although she knew from the 
feeling of the ground under her feet 
that she was descending, still softly, 
but more quickly than at first, until 
she was brought to herself by the 
sensation of a great wind coming 
in her face, cold as from a sudden 
vacancy. She turned her head 
quickly from gazing above to what 
was before her, and started with a 
cry of wonder. For below lay a 
great gulf of darkness, out of 
which rose at first some shadowy 
peaks and shoulders of rock, all 
falling away into a gloom which 
eyes accustomed to the sunshine 
could not penetrate. Where she 
stood was the edge of the light— 
before her feet lay a line of shadow 
slowly darkering out of daylight 
into twilight, and beyond into that 
measureless blackness of night ; 


and the wind in her face was like 
that which .comes from a great 
de, th below of either sea or land 
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—the sweep of the current which 
moves a vast atmosphere in which 
there is nothing to break its force. 
The little pilgrim was so startled 
by these unexpected sensations 
that she caught the arm of her 
guide in her sudden alarm, and 
clung to him, lest she should fall 
into the terrible darkness and the 
deep abyss below. 

‘There is nothing to fear,’’ he 
said, ‘there isa way. To us who 
are above there is no danger at 
all—and it is the way of life to 
those who are below.” 

‘« Tsee nothing,”’ she cried, ‘‘ save 
a few points of rock, and the pre- 
cipice—the. pit which is below. 
Oh, tell me what is it?—is it 
where the fires are and despair 
dwells? Idid not think that was 
true. Let me go and hide my- 
self and not see it, for I never 
thought that was true.” 

‘* Look again,’’ said the guide. 

The little pilgrim shrank into a 
crevice of the rock, and uncover- 
ing her eyes, gazed into the dark- 
ness ; and because her nature was 
soft and timid there came into 
her mind a momentary fear. Her 
heart flew to the Father’s foot- 
stool, and cried out to Him, not 
any question or prayer, but only 
‘¢ Father, Father! ’’ and this made 
her stand erect, and strengthened 
her eyes, so that the gloom even 
of hell could no more make her 
afraid. Her guide stood beside 
with a steadfast countenance, 
which was grave yet full of a 
solemn light. And then all at 
once he lifted up his voice, which 
was sonorous and sweet like the 
sound of an organ, and uttered 
a shout so great and resounding 
that it seemed to come back in 
echoes from every hollow and hill. 
What he said the little pilgrim 
could not understand; but when 
the echoes had died away and 
silence followed, something came 
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up through the gloom—a sound 
that was far, far away, and faint 
in the long distance, a voice that 
sounded no more than an echo. 
When he who had cailed out 
heard it, he turned to the little 
pilgrim with eyes that were liquid 
with love and pity—*‘‘ Listen,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there is some one on the 
way.’’: 

‘*Can we help them?’”’ cried the 
little pilgrim: her heart bounded 
forward like a bird. She had no 
fear. The darkness and the hor- 
rible way seemed as nothing to 
her. She stretched out her arms 
as if she would have seized the 
traveller and dragged him up in- 
to the light. 

He who was by her side shook 
his head, but with a smile. ‘‘ We 
can but wait,’’ he said. ‘It is 
forbidden that any one should 
help. For this is too terrible and 
strange to be touched even by the 
hands of angels. It is like nothing 
that you know.” 

‘“‘T have been taught many 
things,’’ said the little pilgrim, 
humbly. ‘‘I have been taken back 
to the dear earth, where I saw the 
judgment-seat, and the pleaders 
who spoke, and the man who was 
the judge—and how each is judge 
for himself.”’ 

‘‘You have seen the place of 
hope,”’ said her guide, ‘‘ where the 
Father is and the Son, and where 
no man is left to his own ways. 
But there is another country, 
where there is no voice either 
from God or from good spirits, 
and where those who have re- 
fused are left to do as seems 
good in their own eyes.”’ 

‘*T have read,’’ said the little 
pilgrim, with a sob, ‘‘ of one who 
went from city to city and found 
no rest.’”’ 

Her guide bowed his head very 
gravely in assent. ‘‘ They go from 
place to place,”’ he said, ‘* if haply 
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they might find one in which it is 
possible to live. Whether it is 
order or whether it is licence, it 
is according to their own will. 
They try all things, ever looking 
for something which the soul may 
endure. And new cities are 
founded from time to time, and 
a new endeavour ever and ever to 
live, only to live. For even when 
happiness fails and content, and 
work is vanity and effort is 
naught, it is something if a man 
can but endure to live.’’ 

The little pilgrim looked at him 
with wistful eyes, for what he 
said was beyond her understand- 
ing. ‘‘ For us,’’ she said, ‘life is 
nothing but joy. Oh, brother, is 
there then condemnation ?”’ 

‘It is no condemnation, it is 
what they have chosen—it is to 
follow their own way. There is 
no longer any one to interfere. 
The pleaders are all silent: there 
is no voice in their hearts. The 
Father hinders them not, nor 
helps them: but leaves them.” 
He shivered as if with cold; and 
the little pilgrim felt that there 
breathed from the depths of dark- 
ness at their feet an icy wind 
which touched her hands and 
feet and chilled her heart. She 
shivered too, and drew close to the 
rock for shelter, and gazed at the 
awful cliffs rising out of the 
gloom, and the paths that disap- 
peared at her feet, leading down, 
down into that abyss—and her 
heart failed within her to think 
that below there were souls that 
suffered, and that the Father and 
the Son were not there. He the 
All-loving, the All-present—how 


could it be that He was not 
there? ’’ 

‘Itisa- said the man 
who was her _ and who an- 


swered to her thought. ‘* When 
I set my foot upon this blessed 
land I knew that there, even 








there, He is. But in that country 
His face is hidden, and even to 
name His name is enguish, for 
then do men understand what has 
befallen them, who can say that 
name no more.”’ 

‘¢That is death indeed,’ she 
cried ; and the wind came upsilent 
with a wild breath that was more 
awful than the shriek of a storm: 
for it was like the stifled utter- 
ances of all those miserable ones 
who have no voice to call upon 
God, and know not where He is 
nor how to pronounce His name. 

‘*Ah,” said he, ‘if we could 
have known what death was! We 
had believed in death in the time 
of all great illusions, in the time 
of the gentle life, in the day of 
hope. But in the land of dark- 
ness there are no illusions, and 
every man knows that though he 
should fling himself into the fur- 
nace of the gold, or-be cut to 
pieces by the knives, or trampled 
under the dancers’ feet, yet that 
it will be but a little more pain, 
and that death is not, nor any 
escape that way.”’ 

«Oh, brother !’’ she cried, ‘‘ you 
have been there?’”’ 

He turned and looked upon her, 
and she read as in a book things 
which tongue of man cannot say— 
the anguish and the rapture, the 
unforgotten pang of the lost, the 
joy of one who has been delivered 
after hope was gone. 

‘«T have been there: and now I 
stand in the light, and have seen 
the face of the Lord, and can speak 
His blessed name.”’ And with that 
he burst forth into a great melo- 
dious cry, which was not like that 
which he had sent into the dark 
depths below, but mounted up like 
the sounding of silver trumpets 
and all joyful music, giving a voice 
to the sweet air and the fresh winds 
which blew about the hills of God. 
But the words he said were not 
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comprehensible to his companion, 
for they were in the secret tongue 
which is between the Father and 
His child, and known to none but 
to them alone. Yet only to hear 
the sound was enough to transport 
all who listened, and to make them 
know what joy is and peace. The 
little pilgrim wept for happiness 
to hear her brother’s voice. But 
in the midst of it her ear was 
caught by another sound—a faint 
cry which tingled up from the 
darkness like a note of a muffled 
bell—and she turned from the joy 
and the light, and flung out her 
arms and her little voice towards 
him who was stumbling upon the 
dark mountains. And ‘‘ Come,” 
she cried, ‘‘Come, come! ”’ forget- 
ting all things save that one was 
there in the darkness, while here 
was light and peace. 

‘It is nearer,”’ said her guide, 
hearing, even in the midst of his 
triumph song, that faint and dis- 
tant cry; and he took her hand 
and drew her back, for she was 
upon the edge of the precipice 
gazing into the black depths, which 
revealed nothing save the needles 
of the awful rocks and sheer de- 
scents below. ‘‘The moment will 
come,”’ he said, ‘‘when we can 
help—-but it is not yet.” 

Her heart was in the depths 
with him who was coming, whom 
she knew not save that he was 
coming, toiling upwards towards 
the light; and it seemed to her 
that she could not contain herself, 
nor wait till he should appear, nor 
draw back from the edge, where 
she might hold out her hands to 
him and save him some single step, 
if no more. But presently her 


heart returned to her brother who 
stood by her side, and who was 
delivered, and with whom it was 
meet that all should rejoice, since 
he had fought and conquered, and 
reached the land of light. 


sé Oh,”’ 
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she said, ‘‘ it is long to wait while 
he is still upon these dark moun- 
tains. Tell me how it came to you 
to find the way.” 

He turned to her with a smile, 
though his ear too was intent, and 
his heart fixed upon the traveller 
in the darkness, and began to tell 
her his tale to beguile the time of 
waiting, and to hold within bounds 
the pity that filled her heart. He 
told her that he was one of many 
who came from the pleasant earth 
together, out of many countries 
and tongues; and how they had 
gone here and there each man to 
a different city, and how they had 
crossed each other’s paths coming 
and going, yet never found rest for 
their feet. And how there was a 
little relief in every change, and 
one sought that which another 
left; and how they wandered 
round and round over all the vast 
and endless plain, until at length, 
in revolt from every other way, 
they had chosen a spot upon the 
slope of a hill, and built there a 
new city, if perhaps something 
better might be found there. And 
how it had been built with towers 
and high walls, and great gates to 
shut it in, so that no stranger should 
find entrance. And how every 
house was a palace, with statues 
of marble, and pillars so precious 
with beautiful work, and arches 
so lofty and so fair, that they were 
better than had they been made of 
gold ; yet gold was not wanting, 
nor diamond stones that shone like 
stars, and everything more beauti- 
ful and stately than heart could 
conceive. 

**And while we built and la- 
boured,”’ he said, ‘* our hearts were 
a little appeased. And it was 


called the city of Art, and all was 
perfect in it, so that nothing had 
ever been seen to compare with it 
for beauty: and we walked upon 
the battlements and looked over 
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the plain and viewed the dwellers 
there, who were not as we. And 
we went on to fill every room and 
every hall with carved work in 
stone and beaten gold, and pictures 
and woven tissues that were like 
the sun-gleams and the rainbows 
of the pleasant earth. And crowds 
came around envying us and seek- 
ing to enter. But we closed our 
gates and drove them away. And 
it was said among us that life 
would now become as of old, and 
everything would go well with us 
as in the happy days.” 

The little pilgrim looked up into 
his face, and for pity of his pain 
(though it was past) almost wished 
that ‘hat could have come true. 

‘¢ But when the work was done,”’ 
he said: and for a moment no 
more. 

‘¢QOh, brother! when the work 
was done ?”’ 

‘©You do not know what it is,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to be ten times more 
powerful and strong, to want no 
rest, to have fire in your veins, 
to have the craving in your heart 
above everything that is known to 
man. When the work was done, 
we glared upon each other with 
hungry eyes, and each man wished 
to thrust forth his neighbour and 
possess all to himself. And then 
we ceased to take pleasure in it, 
notwithstanding that it was beau- 
tiful; and there were some who 
would have beaten down the walls 
and built them anew—and some 
would have torn up the silver and 
gold, and tossed out the fair statues 
and the adornments in scorn and 
rage to the meaner multitudes 
below. And we, who were the 
workers, began to contend one 
against another to satisfy the 
gnawings of the rage that was in 
our hearts. For we had deceived 
ourselves, thinking once more that 
all would be well: while all the 
time nothing was changed, and we 
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were but as the miserable ones 
that rushed from place to place.” 

Though all this wretchedness 
was over and past, it was so terri- 
ble to think of that he paused and 
was silent a while. And the little 
pilgrim put her hand upon his 
arm in her great pity to soothe 
his, and almost forgot that there 
was another traveller not yet de- 
livered upon the way. But sud- 
denly at that moment there came 
up through the depths the sound 
‘ of a fall, as if the rocks had 
crashed from a hundred peaks, yet 
all muffled by the great distance, 
and echoing all around in faint 
echoes and rumblings as in the 
bosom of the earth. And mingled 
with them were far-off cries, so 


faint and distant that human ears 
could not have heard them, like 
the cries of lost children, or crea- 
tures wavering and straying in the 
midst of the boundless night. 


This 
time she who was watching upon 
the edge of the gloom would have 
flung herself forward altogether 
into it, had not her companion 
again restrained her. ‘‘One has 
stumbled upon the mountains; but 
listen, listen, little sister, for the 
voices are many,’’ he said,—‘‘ it is 
not one who comes, but many; 
and though he falls, he will rise 
again.”’ 

And once more he shouted 
aloud, bending down against the 
rocks, so that they caught his 
voice—and the sweet air from the 
skies came behind him in a great 
gust like a summer storm, and car- 
ried it into all the echoing hollows 
of the hills. And the little pil- 
grim knew that he shouted to all 
who came to take courage and not 
to fear. And this time there rose 
upward nany faint and wavering 
sounds that did not stir the air, 
but made it tingle with a vibration 
of the great distance and the un- 
known depths; and then again 
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all was still. They stood for a 
time intent upon the great silence 
and darkness which swept up all 
sight and sound, and then the 
little pilgrim once more turned 
her eyes towards her companion, 
and he began again his wonderful 
tale. 

‘¢ He who had been the first to 
found the city, and who was the 
most wise of any, though the rage 
was in him like all the rest, and 
the disappointment and the an- 
guish, yet would not yield. And 
he called upon us for another trial, 
to make a picture which should 
be the greatest that ever was 
painted. And each one of us, 
small or great, who had been of 
that art in the dear life, took 
share in the rivalry and the emu- 
lation, so that on every side there 
was a fury and a rush, each man 
with his band of supporters about 
him struggling and swearing that 
his was the best. Not that they 
loved the work or the beauty of 
the work, but to keep down the 
gnawing in their hearts, and to~ 
have something for which they 
could still fight and storm, and for 
a little forget. 

‘*T was one who had been among 
the highest.” He spoke not with 
pride, but in a low and deep voice 
which went to the heart of the 
listener, and brought the tears to 
her eyes. It was not like that of 
the painter in the heavenly city, 
who rejoiced and was glad in his 
work, though he was but as a 
humble workman, serving those 
who were more great. But this 
man had the sorrow of greatness 
in him, and the wonder of those 
who can do much, to find how 
little they can do. ‘* My veins,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ were filled with fire, and 
my heart with the rage of a great 
desire to be first, as I had been 
first in the days of the gentle life. 
And I made my plan to be greater 
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than all the rest, to paint.a vast 
picture like the world, filled with 
all the glories of life. In a mo- 
ment I had conceived what I 
should do, for my strength was 
as that of a hundred men: and 
none of us could rest or breathe 
till it was accomplished, but flung 
ourselves upon this new thing as 
upon water in the desert. Oh, my 
little sister, how can I tell you— 
what words can show forth this 
wonderful thing? I stood before 
my great canvas with all those who 
were of my faction pressing upon 
me, noting every touch I made, 
shouting, and saying, ‘He will 
win! he will win!’ When lo! 
there came a mystery and a won- 
der into that place. I had ar- 
ranged men and women before me 
according to all the devices of art, 
to serve as my models that nature 
might be in my picture, and life; 
but when I looked I saw them 
not, for between them and me 
had come a Face.’’ 

The eyes of the little pilgrim 
dropped with tears. She held out 
her hands towards him with a 
sympathy which no words could 
say. 

‘*Often had I painted that face 
in the other life,—sometimes with 
awe and love, sometimes with 
scorn: for hire and for bread, and 
for pride and for fame. It is pale 
with suffering, yet smiles; the 
eyes have tears in them, yet 
light below, and all that is there 
is full of tenderness and of love. 
There is a crown upon the brow, 
but it is made of thorns. It came 
before me suddenly, while I stood 
there, with the men shouting close 
to my ear urging me on, and fierce 
fury in my heart, and the rage to 
be first, and to forget. Where 
my models were, there it came. I 
could not see them, nor my groups 
that I had planned, nor anything 
but that Face. I called out to my 
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men, ‘Who has done this?’ but 
they heard me not, nor understood 
me, for to them there was nothing 
there save the figures I had set— 
a living picture all ready for the 
painter’s hand. 

‘*T could not bear it, the sight of 
that face. I flung my tools away. 
I covered my eyes with my hands. 
But those who were about me 
pressed on me and threatened. 
They pulled my hands from my 
eyes. ‘Coward!’ they cried, 
and ‘ Traitor, to leave us in the 
lurch. Now will the other side 
win and we be shamed. Rather 
tear him limb from limb, fling 
him from the walls!’ The crowd 
came round me like an angry sea ; 
they forced- my pencils back into 
my hands. ‘ Work,’ they cried, 
‘or we will tear you limb from 
limb.’ For though they were 
upon my side, it was for rivalry, © 
and not out of any love for me.’’ 
He paused for a moment, for his 
heart was yet full of the remem- 
brance, and of joy that it was 
past. ‘ 
‘*IT looked again,’’ he said, 
‘¢and still it was there. Oh, face 
divine—the eyes all wet with pity, 
the lips all quivering with love ! 
And neither pity nor love belonged 
to that place, nor any succour, nor 
the touch of a brother, nor the 
voice of a friend. ‘ Paint,’ they 
cried, ‘or we will tear you limb 
from limb! ’—and fire came into 
my heart. I pushed them from me 
on every side with the strength of 
a giant. And then I flung it on 
the canvas, crying I know not 
what—not to them but to Him. 
Shrink not from me, little sister, 
for I blasphemed. I called him 
Impostor, Deceiver, Galilean ; 
and stil my might, with 
all the fury v. . oul, I set Him 
there for every man to see, not 
knowing what I did. Everything 
faded from me but that face—I 
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saw it alone. The crowd came 
round me with shouts and threats 
to drag me away, but I took no 
heed ; they were silenced, and fled 
and left me alone, but I knew 
nothing; nor when they came 
back with orders and seized me, 
and flung me forth from the gates, 
was I aware what I had done. 
They cast me out and left me 
upon the wild without a shelter, 
without a companion, storming 
aud raving at them as they did 
at me. They dashed the great 
gates behind me with a clang, and 
shut me out. And I turned and 
defied them, and cursed them as 
they cursed me, not knowing what 
I had done.” 

‘¢ Oh, brother !’’ murmured the 
little pilgrim, kneeling, as if she 
had accompanied him all the way 
with her prayers, but could not 
_ Now say more. 

‘* Then I saw again,’’ he went on, 
not hearing her in the great force 


of that passion and wonder which 


was still in his mind — ‘that 
vision in the air. Wherever I 
turned, it was there,—His eyes 
wet with pity, His countenance 
shining with love. Whence came 
He? What did he in that place, 
where love is not, where pity 
comes not?’”’ 

‘¢ Friend,’’ she cried, ‘‘ to seek 
you there!”’ 

Her companion bowed ,his head 
in deep humbleness and joy. And 
again he lifted his great voice and 
intoned his song of praise. The 
little pilgrim understood it, but by 
fragments—a line that was more 
simple that came here and there. 
And it praised the Lord that where 
the face of the Father was hidden, 
and where love was not, nor com- 
passion, nor brother had pity on 
brother, nor friend knew the face 
of friend, and all succour was 
stayed, and every help forbidden— 
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yet still in the depths of the dark- 
ness and in the heart of the silence, 
He who could not forget nor for- 
sake was there. The voice of the 
singer was like that of one of the 
great angels, and many of the inhab- 
itants of the blessed country began 
to appear, gathering in crowds to 
hear this great music, as the little 
sister thought; and she herself 
listened with all her heart, won- 
dering and seeing on the faces of 
those dear friends whom she did 
not know an expectation and 
a hope which were strange to 
her, though she could always 
understand their love and their 


joy. 


But in the middle of this great 
song there came another sound to 
her ear—a sound which pierced 
through the music like lightning 
through the sky, though it was 
but the cry of one distraught and 
fainting,—a cry out of the depths 
not even seeking help, a cry of 
distress too terrible to be borne. 
Though it was scarcely louder than 
a sigh, she heard it through all! the 
music, and turned and flew to the 
edge of the precipice whence it 
came. And immediately the dark- 
ness seemed to move as with a 
pulse, in a great throb, and some- 
thing came through the wind with 
a rush, as if part of the mountain 
had fallen—and lo! at her feet lay 
one who had flung himself forward, 
his arms stretched out, his face to 
the ground, as if he had seized and 
grasped in an agony the very soil. 
He lay there, half in the light and 
half in the shadow, gripping the 
rocks with his hands, burrowing 
into the cool herbage above and 
the mountain flowers; clinging, 
catching hold, despairing, yet seiz- 
ing everything he could grasp— 
the tender grass, the rolling stones. 
The liitle pilgrim flung herself 
down upon her knees by his side, 
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and grasped his arm to help, and 
cried aloud for aid ; and the song 
of the singer ceased, and there 
was silence for a moment, so that 
the breath of the fugitive could 
be heard panting, and his strong 
struggle to drag himself altogether 
out of that abyss of darkness be- 
low. She thought of nothing, nor 
heard nor saw anything, but the 
strain of that last effort which 
seemed to shake the very moun- 
tains ; until suddenly there seemed 
to rise all around the hum and 
murmur as of a great multitude, 
and looking up, she saw every 
little hill and hollow, and the 
glorious plain beyond ‘as far as eye 
could see, crowded with countless 
throngs; and on the high peaks 
above, in the full shining of the 
sun, came bands of angels, and of 
those great beings who are more 
mighty than men. And the eyes 
of all were fixed upon the man 
who lay as one dead upon the 


ground, and from the lips of all 


came a low murmur of rapture and 
delight, that spread like the hum 
of the bees, like the cooing of the 
doves, like the voice of a mother 
over her child; and the same 
sound came to her own lips 
unawares, and she murmured 
‘¢welcome’’ and ‘* brother’’ and 
‘¢friend,’’ not knowing what she 
said; and looking to the others, 
whispered, ‘‘Hush! for he is 
weak,’’—and all of them answered 
with tears, with ‘‘hush,’”’ and 
‘*welcome,’”’ and ‘‘friend,’’ and 
‘¢brother,’’ and ‘* beloved,’’ and 
stood about smiling and weeping 
for joy. And presently there came 
softly into the blessed air the ring- 
ing of the great silver bells, which 
sound only for victory and great 
happiness and gain. And there 
was joy in heaven,—and every 
world was stirred. And through- 
out the firmament, and among all 
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the lords and princes of life, it 
was known that the impossible 
had become true, and the name 
of the Lord had proved enough, 
and love had conquered even de- 
spair. 

‘¢ Hush !’’ she said, ‘‘ for he is 
weak.’’ And because it was her 
blessed service to receive those 
who had newly arrived in that 
heavenly country, and to soothe 
and help them so that like new- 
born children they should be able 
to endure and understand the joy, 
she knelt by him on the ground 
and tried to rouse him, though with 
trembling, for never before had 
she stood by one who was newly 
come out of the land of despair. 
‘¢ Let the sun come upon him,”’ she 
said ; ‘‘let him feel. the brightness 
of the light,’’-—and with her soft 
hands she drew him out of the 
shade of the twilight to where 
the brightness of the day fell like 
a smile upon the flowers. And 
then at last he stirred, and turned 
round and opened his eyes, for the 
genial warmth had reached him. 
But his eyes were heavy and 
dazzled with the light, and he 
looked round him as if confused 
from beneath his heavy eyelids. 
‘‘And where am I?” he said; 
‘‘and who are you?” ‘*Qh, 
brother !’’ said the little pilgrim, 
and told him in his ear the name 
of that heavenly place, and many 
comforting and joyful things. But 
he understood her not, and still 
gazed about him with dazzled 
eyes, for his face was still towards 
the darkness, and fear was upon 
him lest this place should prove 
no more than a delusion, and the 
darkness return, and the anguish 
and pain. 

Then he who had been her 
guide, and told her his tale, came 
forward and stood by the side of 
the new-comer. And ‘‘ Brother,’’ 
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he said, ‘‘look upon me, for you 
know me, and know from whence 
I come.”’ 

The stranger looked dimly with 
his heavy eyes. And he replied, 
‘Tt is as a dream that I know 
you, and know from whence you 
came. And the dream is sweet to 
lie here, and think that I am at 
peace. Deceive me not—oh! de- 
ceive me not, with visions that 
are sweet—but let me go upon 
my way and find the end: if 
there is any end, or if any good 
can be.”’ 

‘¢ What shall we do,’’ cried the 
little pilgrim, ‘‘to persuade him 
that he has arrived and is safe, 
and dreams no more ?”’ 

And they stood round him 
wondering, and troubled to find 
how little they could do for him, 
and that the light entered so 
slowly into his soul. And he lay 
on the bank like one left for death, 
so weary and so worn with all the 
horrors of the way that his heart 
was faint within him, and peace 
itself seemed to him but an illu- 
sion. He lay silent while they 
watched and waited, then turned 
himself upon the grass, which was 
as soft to the weary wayfarer as 
angels’ wings; and then the sun- 
shine caught his eye, as if he had 
been a new-born babe awakened to 
the light. He put out his hand to 
it, and touched the ground that 
was golden with those heavenly 
rays, and gathered himself up till 
he felt it upon his face, and opened 
wide his dazzled eyes, then shaded 
them with trembling hands, and 
said to himself, ‘‘It is the sun, it 
is the sun.’’ But still he did not 
dare to believe that the danger 
and the toil were over, nor could 
he listen, nor understand what the 
brethren said. While they all stood 
around and watched and waited, 
wondering each how the new- 
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comer should be satisfied, there 
suddenly arose a sound with which 
they were all acquainted — the 
sound of One approaching. The 
faces of the blessed were all around 
like the stars in the sky—multi- 
tudes whom none could count or 
reckon; but He who came was 
seen of none, save him to whom 
He came. The weary man rose 
up with a great cry, then fell 
again upon his knees, and flung 
his arms wide in the wonder and 
the joy. And ‘Lord,’ he cried, 
‘was it Thou? Lord, it was 
Thou! Thine was the face. And 
Thou hast brought me here! ”’ 

The watchers knew not what the 
other voice said, for what is said 
to each new-comer is the secret of 
the Lord. But when they looked 
again the man stood upright upon 
his feet, and his face was full of 
light; and though he _ trembled 
with weakness and with weariness, 
and with exceeding joy, yet the 
confusion and the fear were gone 
from him. And he had no longer 
any suspicion of them, as if they 
might betray him, but held out 
his trembling hands and cried, 
‘* Friends: you are friends? and 
you spoke to me and called me 
brother? And am I here? And 
am I here?”’ For to name the 
name of that blessed country was 
not needful any longer, now that 
he had seen the Lord. 

Then a great band and guard of 
honour, of angels and principali- 
ties and powers, surrounded him, 
and led him away to the holy city, 
and to the presence of the Father, 
who had permitted and had. not 
forbidden what the Lord had done. 
And all the companies of the bless- 
ed followed after with wonder and 
gladness and triumph, because the 
great love of the Lord had drawn 
out of the darkness even those who 
were beyond hope. 
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The little pilgrim saw them de- 
part from her with love and joy, 
and sat down upon the rocky edge 
and sang her own song of peace; 
for her fear was gone, and she 
was ready to do her service there 
upon the verge of the precipice as 
among the flowers and the sun- 
shine, where her own place was. 
‘*From the depths,” she said, 
‘‘they come, they come ! — from 
the land of darkness, where no 
love is. For Thy love, O Lord, 
is more than the darkness and the 
depths. And where hope is not, 
there Thy pity goes.”” She sat 
and sang to herself like a happy 
child, for her heart had fathomed 
the awful gloom which baffles 
angels and men, and she had 


learned that though hope comes 
to an end and light fails, and the 
feet of the ambassadors are stayed 


on the mountains, and the voice 
of the pleaders is silenced, and 
darkness swallows: up the world, 
yet Love never fails. As she 
sang, the pity in her heart grew 
so strong, and her desire to help 
the lost, that she rose up and 
stepped forth into the awful gloom, 
and, had it been permitted, in her 
gentleness and weakness would 
have gone forth to the deeps and 
had no fear. 

The ground gave way under her 
feet, so dreadful was the precipice ; 
but though her heart beat with 
the horror of it, and the whirl of 
the descent and the darkness which 
blinded her eyes, yet had she no 
hurt; and when her foot touched 
the rock, and that sinking sense 
of emptiness and vacancy ceased, 
she looked around and saw the 
path by which that traveller had 
come. For when the eyes are 
used to the darkness, the horror 
of the gloom was no longer like 
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a solid thing, but moved into 
shades of darker and less dark, 
so that she saw where the rocks 
stood, and how they sank with 
edges that cut like swords, down 
and ever down into the abysses,— 
and how here a deep ravine was 
rent between them, and there were 
banks and scaurs as though some 
one had caught the jagged points 
with wounded hand or foot strug- 
gling up the perpendicular surface 
towards the little ray of light, like 
a tiny star which shone as on im- 
measurable heights to show where 
life was. As she travelled deeper 
and deeper, it was a wonder to 
see how far that little ray pene- 
trated down and down, through 
gulfs of darkness, blue and cold 
like the shimmer of a diamond ; 
and even when it could be seen 
no more, sent yet a shadowy re- 
fraction, a line of something less 
black than the darkness, a light- 
ning amid the gloom, a something 
indefinable which was hope. The 
rocks were more cruel than images 
nation could conceive—sometimi- 
pointed and sharp like knives, 
sometimes smooth and upright as 
a wall with no hold for the climber, 
sometimes moving under the touch, 
with stones that rolled and crushed 
the bleeding feet; and though the 
solid masses were distinguishable 
from the lighter darkness of the 
air, yet it could only be in groping 
that the travellers by that way 
could find where any foothold was. 
The traveller who came from above, 
and who had the privilege of her 
happiness, sank down as if borne 
on. wings, yet needed all her 
courage not to be afraid of the 
awful rocks that rose all above 
and around her, perpendicular in 
the gloom. And the great blast 
of an icy wind swept upward like 
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something flying upon great wings, 
so tremendous was the force of it, 
whirling from the depths below, 
sucked upwards by the very warmth 
of the life above, so that the little 
pilgrim herself caught at the rocks 


that she might not be swept again - 


towards the top, or dashed against 
the stony pinnacles that stood up 
on every side. She was glad when 
she found a little platform under 
her feet for a moment where she 
could rest, and also because she 
had come, not from curiosity to see 
that gulf, but with the hope and de- 
sire to meet some one to whom she 
could be of a little comfort or help 
in the terrors of the way. 

While she stood for a moment 
to get her breath, she became sen- 
sible that some living thing was 
near, and putting out her hand 
she felt that there was round her 
something that was like a bastion 


upon a fortified wall, and immedi- 
ately a hand touched hers, and a 
soft voice said, ‘‘ Sister, fear not! 
for this is the watch-tower, and I 
am one of those who keep the 


way.’ She had started and trem- 
bled indeed,—not that she feared, 
but because the delicate fabric of 
her being was such that every 
movement of the wind, and even 
those that were instinctive and 
belonged to the habits of another 
life, betrayed themselves in her. 
And ‘‘ Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘ I knew not 
that there were any watch-towers, 
or any one to help, but came be- 
cause my heart called me, if perhaps 
I might hold out my hand in the 
darkness, and help where there 
was no light. 

‘*Come and stand by me,”’ said 
the watcher; and the little pil- 
grim saw that there was a white- 
ness near to her, out of which 
slowly shaped the face of a fair 
and tender woman, whom she 
knew not, but loved. And though 
they could scarcely see each other, 
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yet they knew each other for sis- 
ters, and kissed, and took comfort 
together, holding each other’s hands 
in the midst of the awful gloom. 
And the little pilgrim questioned 
in low and hushed tones—‘‘ Is it 
to help that you are here?’”’ 

‘*To help when that may be; 
but rather to watch, and to send 
the news and make it known that 
one is coming—that the bells of 
joy may be sounded, and all the 
blessed may rejoice.’ 

‘¢Oh,”’ said the little pilgrim, 
‘tell me your name, that 1 may 
do you honour: for to gain. such 
high promotion can be given only 
to the great who are made perfect, 
and to those who love most.’’ 

‘“‘] am not great,’ said the 
watcher; ‘‘ but the Lord who con- 
siders all has placed me here, that 
I may be the first to see when one 
comes who is in the dark places 
below. And also because there are 
some who say that love is idolatry, 
and that the Father will not have 
us long for our own: therefore am 
I permitted to wait and watch and 
think the time not long for the love 
I bear him. For he is mine; and 
when he comes I will ascend with 
him to the dear country of the light, 
and some other who loves enough 
will be promoted in my place.” 

‘‘I am not worthy,’ said the 
little pilgrim. ‘‘ It is a great pro- 
motion; but oh, that we might be 
permitted to help, to put out a 
hand, or to clear the way!” 

‘*Nay, my little sister,” said the 
watcher, ‘‘ but Patience must have 
its perfect work; and for those 
who are coming help is secret. 
They must not see it nor know it; 
for the land of darkness is beyond 
hope. The Father will not force the 
will of any creature He has made, for 
He respects us in our nature, which 
is His image. And when a man 
will not, and will not till the day 
is over, what can be done for him ? 
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He is left to his will, and is per- 
mitted to do it, as it seems good in 
his eyes. A man’s will is great, 
for it is the gift of God. But the 
Lord, who cannot rest while one 
is miserable, still goes secretly to 
them, for His heart yearns after 
them. And by times they will see 
His face, or some thought of old 
will seize upon them. And some 
will say, ‘To perish upon the dark 
mountains is better than to live 
here.’ And I have seen,”’ said 
the watcher, ‘‘that the Lord 
will go with them all the way 
—but secretly, so that that they can- 
not see Him. And though it 
grieves His heart not to help, yet 
will He not; for they have become 
the creatures of their own will, 
and by that must they attain.” 
She put out her hand to the new- 
comer, and drew her to the side of 
the rocky wall, so that they felt 
the sweep of the wind in their 
faces, but were not driven before 
it. ‘*And come,” she said, ‘* for 
two of us together will be like a 
great light to those who are in the 
darkness. They will see us like 
a lamp, and it will cheer them 
though they know not why we are 
here. Listen!’’ she cried. And 
the little pilgrim, holding fast 
the hand of the watcher, listened 
and looked down upon the awful 
way ; and underneath the sweep of 
the icy wind was a small sharp 
sound as of a stone rolling or a 
needle of rock that broke and fell, 
like the sounds that are in a wood 
when some creature moves, though 
too far off for footstep to sound. 
‘Listen !’”’ said the watcher, and 
her face so shone with joy that 
the little pilgrim saw it clearly, 
like the shining of the morning in 
the midst of the darkmess. ‘‘ He 
comes !”’ 

‘¢Oh, sister !’’ she cried, ‘is it 
he—whom you love above all the 
rest P—is it he ?”’ 
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The watcher smiled, and said, 
‘«Tf it is not he, yet is it a brother ; 
if it is not he now, yet his time 
will come. And in every one who 
passes, I hope to see his face; and 
the more that come, the more cer- 
tain it is that he will come. And 
the time seems not long for the 
love I bear him. And it is for 
this that the Lord has so considered 
me. Listen! for some one comes.’’ 

And there came to these watch- 
ers the strangest sight; for there . 
flew past them while they gazed 
a man, who seemed to be carried 
upon the sweep of the wind. In 
the midst of the darkness they 
could see the faint white in his 
face, with eyes of flame and lips 
set firm—whirled forward upon 
the wind, which would have dashed 
him against the rocks; but as he 
whirled past he caught with his 
hand the needles of the opposite 
peaks, and was swung high over 
a great chasm, and landed upon 
a higher height, high over their 
heads. And for a moment they 
could hear, like a pulsation through 
the depths, the hard panting of his 
breath. Then, with scarcely a mo- 
ment for rest, they heard the sound 
of his progress onward, as if he did 
battle with the mountain, and his 
own swiftness carried him like 
another wind. It had taken less 
than a moment to sweep him past, 
quicker than the flight of a bird, 
as sudden as a lightning flash. 
The little pilgrim followed him 
with her eager ears, wondering - 
if he would leap thus into the 
country of light and take heaven 
by storm; or whether he would 
fall upon the heavenly hills, and 
lie prostrate in weariness and ex- 
haustion, like him to whom she 
had ministered. She followed him 
with her ears, for the sound of his 
progress was with crashing of rocks 
and a swift movement in the air: 
but she was called back by the pres- 
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sure of the hand of the watcher, 
who did not, like the little pilgrim, 
follow him who thus rushed through 
space as far as there was sound or 
sight of him, but had turned again 
to the lower side, and was gazing 
once more, and listening for the 
little noises in the gulf below. 
The little pilgrim remembered her 
friend’s hope, and said softly, ‘It 
was not he?’ And the watcher 
clasped her hand again, and an- 
swered, ‘‘It was a dear brother. 
I have sounded the silver bells for 
him, and soon we shall hear them 
answering from the heights above. 
And another time it will be he.” 
And they kissed each other, because 
they understood each the other in 
her heart. 

And then they talked together 
of the old life when all things be- 
gan, and of the wonderful things 
they had learned concerning the 
love of the Father and the Son, 
and how all the world was held 
by them, and penetrated through 
and through by threads of love, so 
that it could never fail. And the 
darkness seemed light round them, 
and they forgot for a little that 
the wind was not as a summer 
breeze. Then once more the hand 
of the watcher pressed that of 
her companion, and bade her hush 
and listen. And they sat together 
holding their breath, strainirg 
their ears. Then heard they faint 
sounds which were very different 
from those made by him who had 
been driven past them like an 
arrow from a bow,—first as of 
something falling, but very far 
away, and a faint sound as of a 
foot which slipped. The listeners 
did not say a word to each other; 
they sat still and listened, scarcely 
drawing their breath. The dark- 
ness had no voice ; it could not be 
but that some traveller was there, 
though hidden deep, deep in the 
gloom, only betrayed by the sound. 
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There was along pause, and the 
watcher held fast the little pil- 
grim’s hand, and betrayed to her 
the longing in her heart ; for though 
she was already blessed beyond all 
blessedness known on earth, yet 
had she not forgotten the love 
that had begun on earth, but was 
for evermore. She murmured to 
herself, and said, ‘‘If it is not he, 
yet is it a brother. And the more 
that come, the more certain it is 
that he will come. Little sister, is 
there one for whom you watch ?”’ 

‘‘ There is no one,” the pilgrim 
said, —** but all.’ 

‘¢ And so care I for all,’’ cried 
the watcher; and she drew her 
companion with her to the edge 
of the abyss, and they sat down 
upon it low among the rocks to 
escape the rushing of the wind, 
and they sang together a soft song, 
—-‘‘ for if he should hear us,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ it may give him courage.” 
And there they sat and sang; and 
the white of their garments and of 
their heavenly faces showed like 
a light in the deep gloom, so that 
he who was toiling upward might 
see that speck above him, and be 
encouraged to contiue upon his 
way. 

Sometimes he fell, and _ they 
could hear the moan he made, for 
every sound came upward, how- 
ever small and faint it might be; 
and sometimes dragged himself 
along, so that they heard his 
movement up some shelf of rock. 
And as the pilgrim looked, she saw 
other and other dim whitenesses 
along the ravines of the dark 
mountains, and knew that she 
was not the only one, but- that 
many had come to watch and look 
for the coming of those who had 
been lost. 

Time was as nothing to these 
heavenly watchers: but they knew 
how long and terrible were the 
moments to those upon the way. 
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Sometimes there would be silence 
like the silence of long years: 
and fear came upon them that 
the wayfarer had turned back, 
or that he had fallen and lay 
suffering at the bottom of some 
gulf, or had been swept by the 
wind upon some icy peak and 
dashed against the rocks. Then 
anon, while they listened and held 
their breath, a little sound would 
strike again into the silence, bring- 
ing back hope. And again and 
again all would be still. The 
little pilgrim held her compan- 
ion’s hand, and the thought went 
through her mind that were she 
watching for one whom she loved 
above the rest, her heart would 
fail. But the watcher answered 
her as if she had spoken, and 
said, ‘‘Oh no, oh no; for if it 
is not he, it is a brother: and the 
Lord give them joy!’’ But they 
sang no more, their hearts being 
faint with suspense and with 


eagerness to hear every sound. 
Then in the great chill of the 
silence, suddenly, and not far off, 
came the sound of one who spoke. 
He murmured to himself, and 
said, ‘*‘ Who can continue on this 
terrible way? The night is black 


like hell, and there comes no 
morning. It was better in the 
land of darkness, for still we could 
see the face of man, though not 
God.’”’ And the muffled voice trem- 
bled at that word and was still 
suddenly, as though it had been a 
flame, and the wind had blown it 
out. And for a moment there was 
silence, until suddenly it broke 
forth once more— 

‘‘What is this that has come to 
me that [ can say the name of 
God? It tortures no longer, it 
is as balm. But He is far off, and 
hears nothing. He called us and 
we answered not. Now it is we 
who call and He will not hear. I 
will lie down and die. It cannot be 
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that a man must live and live for 
ever, in pain and anguish. Here 
will I lie, and it will end.. Oh 
Thou whose face I have seen in the 
night, make it possible for a man 
to die!’ 

The watcher loosed herself from 
her companion’s clasp, and stood 
upright upon the edge of the cliff, 
clasping her hands together and 
saying low, as to herself, Father, 
Father! as one who cannot refrain 
from that appeal, but who knows 
the Father loves best, and that to 
intercede is vain. And longing was 
in her face and joy. For it was 
he; and she knew that he could 
not now fail, but would reach to 
the celestial country and to the 
shining of the sun: yet that it 
was not hers to help him, nor any 
man’s, nor angel’s. But the little 
pilgrim was ignorant, not having 
been taught. And she committed 
herself to those depths, though she 
feared them, and though she knew 
not what she could do. And once 
more the dense air closed over her, 
and the vacancy swallowed her up, 
and when she reached the rocks 
below, there lay something at her 
feet whith she felt to be a man; 
but she could not see him nor 
touch him, and when she tried 
to speak, her voice died away in 
her throat, and made no sound. 
Whether it was the wind that 
caught it, and swept it quite away, 
or that the well of that depth pro- 
found sucked every note upward: 
or whether because it was not per- 
mitted that either man or angel 
should come out of their sphere, 
or help be given which was for- 
bidden, the little pilgrim knew 
not: for never had it been said 
to her that she should stand aside 
where need was. And surprise 
which was stronger than the icy 
wind, and for a moment a great 
dismay, took hold upon her, for 
she understood not how it was 
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that the bond of silence should 
bind her, and that she should be 
unable to put forth her hand to 
help him whom she heard moaning 
and murmuring, but could not see. 
And scarcely could her feet keep 
hold of the awful rock, or her form 
resist the upward sweep of the 
wind; but though he saw her not 
nor she him, yet could not she 
leave him in his weakness and 
misery, saying to herself that 
ever if she could do nothing, it 
must be well that a little love 
should be near. 

Then she heard him speak again, 
crouching under the rock at her 
feet, and he said faintly to him- 
self, **That was no dream. In 
the land of darkness there are no 
dreams, nor voices that speak 
within us. On the earth they 
were never silent, struggling and 
crying: but ‘here was all silent, 
silent within. Therefore it was 
no dream. It was One who came 
and looked me in the face: and 
love was in His eyes. I have not 
seen love, oh, for so long. But it 
was no dream. If life is a dream 
I know not, but love I know. 
And He said to me, ‘Arise and 
go.” But to whom must I go? 
The words are words that once I 
knew, and the face I knew. But 
to whom, to whom?”’ 

The little pilgrim cried aloud, so 
that she thought the rocks must 
be rent by the vehemence of her 
cry, calling like the other, Father, 
Father, Father! as if her heart 
would burst; and it was like 
despair to think that she made 
no sound, and that the brother 
could not hear her who lay thus 
fainting at her feet. Yet she 
could not stop, but went on crying 
like a child that has lost its way; 
for to whom could a child call but 
to her father, and all the more 
when she cannot understand? 


And she called out and said that 
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God was not His name save to 
strangers, if there are any strang- 
ers, but that His name was Father, 
and it was to Him that all must 
go.- And all her being thrilled 
like a bird with its song, so that 
the very air stirred, yet no voice 
came. And she lifted up her face 
to the watcher above, and beheld, 
where she stood holding up her 
hands, a little whiteness in the 
great dark. But though these two 
were calling and calling, the silence 
was dumb. And neither of them 
could take him by the hand nor 
lift him up, nor show him, far, far 
above the little diamond of the 
light, but were constrained to 
stand still and watch, seeing that 
he was one of those who are be- 
yond hope. 

After she had waited a long 
time, he stirred again in the dark, 
and murmured to himself once 
more, saying low, ‘‘1 have slept 
and am strong. And while I was 
sleeping He has come again: He 
has looked at me again. And 
somewhere I will find Him. I 
will arise and go—I will arise 
and go t; 

And she heard him move at her 
feet, and grope over the rock with 
his hands. But it was smooth as 
snow with no holding, and slip- 
pery as ice. And the watcher 
stood above and the pilgrim below, 
but could not help him. He 
groped and groped, and murmured 
to himself, ever saying, ‘‘I will 
arise and go.’’ And their hearts 
were wrung that they could not 
speak to him, nor touch him, nor 
help him. But at last in the dark 
there burst forth a great cry, 
‘*Who said it?’’ and then a sound 
of weeping, and amid the weep- 
ing, words. ‘‘As when I was a 
child, as when hope was—— I 
will arise and I will go—to my 
Father, to my Father! for now I 
know.”’ 
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The little pilgrim sank down 
into a crevice of the rocks in the 
weakness of her great joy. And 
something passed her, mounting up 
and up—and it seemed to her that 
he had touched her shoulder or her 
hand unawares, and that the dumb 
cry in her heart had reached him, 
and that it had been good for him 
that a little love stood by, though 
only to watch and to weep. And 
she listened and heard him go on 
and on; and she herself ascended 
higher to the watch-tower. And 
the watcher was gone who had 
waited there for her beloved, for 
she had gone with him, as the Lord 
had promised her, to be the one 
who should lead him to the holy 
city and to see the Father’s face. 
And it was given to the little pil- 
grim to sound the silver bells and 
to warn all the bands of the 
blessed, and the great angels and 
lords of the whole world, that from 
out the land of darkness and from 
the regions beyond hope another 
had come. 

She remained not there long, 
because there were many who 


sought that place that they might 
be the first to see if one beloved 
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was among the travellers by that 
terrible way, and to welcome the 
brother or sister who was the most 
dear to them of all the children 
of the Father. But it was thus 
that she learned the last lesson of 
all that 1s in heaven and that is in 
earth, and in the heights above 
and in the depths below, which 
the great angels desire to look into, 
and all the princes and powers. 
And it is this: that there is that 
which is beyond hope, yet not be- 
yond love. And that hope may 
fail and be no longer possible, but 
love cannot fail. For hope is of 
men, but love is the Lord. And 
there is but one thing which to 
Him is not possible, which is to 
forget. And that even when the 
Father has hidden His face and 
help is forbidden, yet there goes 
He secretly and cannot forbear. 
But if there were any deep more 
profound, and to which access was 
not, either from the dark moun- 
tains or by any other way, the 
pilgrim was not taught, nor ever 
found any knowledge, either among 
the angels who know all things, 
or among her brothers who were 
the children of men. 
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INDIAN GENERAL, 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR, K.C.B. 


CHARLES METCALFE MACGREGOR 
came of a true, brave, and mar- 
tial Highland stock. His father, 
Major Robert MacGregor, was a 
distinguished officer of the old Ben- 
gal Artillery, who lost the use of 
his leg at the siege of Bhurtpore, 
under Lord Combermere, in 1827. 
His grandfather was also a major- 
general in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and took part in 
the storming of Seringapatam, 
under General Harris, in 1799. 
His great-grandfather fought, as 
a captain of the 6oth Foot, in the 
American War, under General 
Murray; whilst the grandfather, 
again, of this last-named officer, 
was the celebrated Rob Roy whose 
memory Sir Walter Scott has per- 
petuated in the Waverley novels. 

Charles was born at Agra in 
1840, and passed his childhood 
mostly in the Scottish Lowlands. 
After some preliminary schooling 
at Glenalmond, in Perthshire, the 
lad was sent to be .educated at 
Marlborough College. Here he 
appears to have been a strong, 
powerful boy, shy, silent, and 
known intimately to but few. One 
of his comrades, named Connelly, 
was his particular ‘‘chum,”’ and 
this gentleman has furnished Lady 
MacGregor with some character- 
istic reminiscences of his friend’s 
schoolboy days. 

In 1856 Charles and his elder 
brother, Edward, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, received com- 
missions in the Indian army, the 
former being appointed to the 


57th Bengal Native Infantry, then 
stationed at Firozpur, whilst the 
latter was posted to the 4rst 
Native Infantry at Sitapur, near 
Lucknow. After this separation 
the brothers never again met in 
this world. 

Of the terrible scenes during 
the Mutiny of 1857 the young 
ensign’s letters afford some vivid 
glimpses. The sepoys of the 41st 
Regiment rose and murdered those 
of their officers who fell into their 
hands, Edward MacGregor barely 
escaping from death at Sitapur, 
only to meet his fate in the Resi- 
dency at Lucknow, where he died 
during the siege soon afterwards, 

The 57th, Charles’s regiment, 
was disbanded inthe early days 
of the rebellion, before the junior 
ensign had even time to learn his 
drill, after an outbreak at his 
station, which followed close upon 
the massacres at Meerut and Delhi. 
We may quote his own account of 
an encounter with the rebels. 


“ August 20.—Yesterday morning, 
about one o’clock, | heard a gun fired, 
but didn’t think anything of it, as I 
thought they were only knocking 
down a portion of the Sudder Bazaar. 
About three minutes after, I heard 
another gun and a roll of musketry, 
also the bugles sounding the alarm. 
Weil, thinks I, there’s something up, 
evidently. Just at that moment one 
of my guard rushed in and said that 
the risalah [cavalry] had tried to 
take some of the guns—in fact, had 
mutinied. ‘Bearer!’ I holloaed out, 
‘my white jacket and sword ,—shoul- 
dered a couple of double-guns, and 
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telling the syce to get my pony ready, 
I rushed off to Mrs Shaw’s house to 
get her into the buggy. I rushed into 
the room (it was no time to stand on 
ceremonies), found her in an awful 
state of déshadille, and told her to get 
ready immediately. She did so, and 
we started for Captain Smith's com- 
pound. His house is a large pucka 
one, in which you might keep any 
amount of Pandies off. Just as, or 
rather before, we got on to the course, 
we heard a noise as if a lot of horses 
were trotting—these were some fifteen 
or twenty sowars. There was no time 
to be lost, so I told Mrs Shaw to run 
on with the baby, while I tried to 
keep the rascals off. I waited till 
they were within twenty yards of me, 
and then let blaze a couple of barrels 
at them, and had the pleasure of 
seeing a couple of them fall to rise no 
more. I then took the othergun and 
blazed both barrels, but this time 
only wounded one man. _ iI turned 
round and saw that Mrs Shaw was 
all right in the compound, and taking 
my sword in my hand and shoulder- 
ing the guns, | am not ashamed to 
say | fairly hooked it, with a score 
of sowars at my heels. The beggars 
did not come into Sm.th's compound, 
not liking the idea of taking their 
chance against some twenty Nereis 
on the roof of the house—so, after all, 
I arrived safe and sound on the top 
of the house.” 


After the break up of his regi- 
ment, young MacGregor fretted at 
remaining inactive at Firozpur, 
whilst all his former comrades 
were seeing active service in the 
field. He longed ardently to be 
at the front, and whenever another 
officer was wanted for the Delhi 
force he volunteered to go; but he 
was so youthful that his seniors 
were chosen before him, greatly to 
his disgust. ‘*What an awful 
young fire-eater you are!” said 
Brigadier-General Innes to him; 
**T only wish I could let you go: 
we should take Delhi in no time.” 
At last his chance came, but he 
did not arrive in time to take an 
actual share in the assault of the 
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city. The gallant Nicholson and 
many other brave fellows had 
fallen during the storming of the 
place, and Ensign MacGregor was 
only able to do some of the hard 
street-fighting which ensued before 
the town was wholly cleared of the 
enemy. 

MacGregor was now attached 
to the rst European Regiment of 
Bengal Fusiliers, with which regi- 
ment he served under Colonel Ger- 
rard, and saw his first action at 
Narnul, where he particularly 
brought himself into notice by the 
pluck which he exhibited in per- 
sonal combat with more than one 
sepoy, and he was mainly instru- 
mental in capturing one of the 
enemy’s guns. 

Shortly afterwards, at Patiali, 
he again enjoyed the excitement 
of a hand-to-hand fight, in which 
he broke his sword, nor could he 
replace his weapon until he subse- 
quently obtained the much-indent- 
ed blade of his brother, who, whilst 
a companion of Sir Henry Law- 
rence, had (as before noticed) died 
during the defence of the Resi- 
dency at Lucknow. He was deter- 
mined, as he wrote to his parents, to 
make a name for himself in India. 

It was just after this last event, 
when encamped near Fatehgarh, 
in January 1858, that MacGregor 
made the acquaintance of Frede- 
rick Sleigh Roberts (now Sir F. 
Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in 
India), then a’subaltern of Bengal 
Artillery, a few years older than 
himself. | Roberts’s brother hap- 
pened to be in command of a pic- 
quet of the Fusilers, which the 
lieutenant of artillery had occasion 
to visit. Introducing his subaltern 


to his brother Frederick, Captain 
Roberts |said: ‘‘] have a strange 
companion here. He seldom speaks 
except when fighting is going on; 
then he brightens up and becomes 
quite agreeable.” 
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“ At that time,” Sir Frederick Ro- 
berts tells us, ‘MacGregor was ex- 
tremely reserved, and had more than 
the usual shyness of a boy straight 


from school; but under the excitement. 


of battle his true nature asserted it- 
self, and neither reserve nor shyness 
could, even in those early days, pre- 
vent his soldierly qualities trom show- 
ing themselves.” 


The Fusiliers soon afterwards 
joined Sir Colin Campbell’s force, 
and at Lucknow MacGregor got 
his full share of fighting, and in 
his letters home repeatedly ex- 
pressed his intention of winning 
the Victoria Cross. In August 
MacGregor, who was now a lieu- 
tenant, and had exchanged into 
the 68th Native Infantry, was 
appointed to Hodson’s Horse, with 
which corps he was to be long 
associated. 

On one occasion, when com- 
manding a squadron of this dash- 
ing regiment, near Daryabad, in 
Oudh, Lieutenant MacGregor led 
the irregular horse across the Kala 
Nadi river, the water being well 
over their saddles, and turning the 
position of the rebels, who occupied 
rifle-pits, forced them out of their 
shelter into the open plain, and 
there charged them, as the despatch 
says, ‘‘moststeadily.’’ The infan- 
try which should have crossed to 
co-operate with the cavalry were 
not sent, and thus the young officer 
was left to his own resources. ‘I 
had no choice,’’ he writes, ‘‘ but 
either to retreat towards the Nadi 
or charge them, so I Sores line 
and charged.” 

Lord Wolseley — lately given 
his ideal analysis of the sensations 
of a brave officer leading a storm- 
ing-party across the open in full 
view of the enemy: ‘‘ All mad- 
dening pleasures seem to be com- 
pressed into that very short space 
of time.’’ Here are young Mac- 
Gregor’s, when he was but eighteen 
years old, after his first trial of a 
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cavalry charge. It must be re- 
membered that he was unaccom- 
panied by any other European 
officer. 


“ Partabpur was my first trial of a 
cavalry charge, and, as I thought, it 
was one of the most exciting things 
in the world. After I gave the word 
Charge! 1 forgot everything, except 
that there was a slashing, digging, 
and yelling for a few minutes, and 
then I found myself with a cut 
across the leg, and my horse with 
three.” 


Major Butler, V.C., writes of his 
gallant subaltern :— 


“‘ His long boots were all slashed to 
pieces, and his horse had to be shot. 
He had charged well ahead of all his 
men right into the thick of the'enemy. 
After this, the Sikhs and Pathans of 
Hodson’s Horse would follow Mac- 
Gregor anywhere. Out of the sixty 
men with him on this occasion, twelve 
men and ten horses were killed and 
wounded.” 


In 1859 MacGregor was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the third regi- 
ment of Hodson’s Horse, and saw 
plenty of hard work under Briga- 
dier-General Horsford in the Oudh 
jungles, across the Rapti and the 
Gogra rivers, and along the fron- 
tier of Nipal. In a_ skirmish, 
whilst he was endeavouring to 
lure the enemy out of some dense 
cover at Maharaganj, near Tulsi- 
pur, he again got wounded, re- 
ceiving a bullet in the thigh, but 
he made light of all his wounds, 
and by October he was acting 
as second in command of the 3d 
Regiment of Hodson’s Horse. 

What the young hero aimed at 
now was to command a regiment 
of his own. He writes :— 

“I have improved in riding con- 
siderably, and now I don’t mind 
riding any horse. It is the only kind 
of exercise I am really fond of, and I 
always take plenty of it. How I 
would like to raise a regiment of my 
own, abvut 350 strong, which is quite 
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enough for a cavalry regiment. .. . 
If I could get one grand chance at 
the rebels, in which I could cover 
myself and detachment with a mix- 
ture of wounds and glory, I would 
propose to Government as a reward 
that 1 might raise three troops of 
100 men each for service all over the 
world, and when nothing is going on 
elsewhere, to be stationed on the 
frontiers. ... What a dreamer you 
must think me! To say the truth, [ 
do dream, but my dreams are not im- 
probable, I think. I look forward to 
the day when | shall get the order to 
raise a corps.” 


How chivalrous were the aspira- 
tions of this youthful Don Quixote 
may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written 
in January 1859, from a camp at 
Lalpur, on the Nipal frontier :— 


“On the 5th we took fifteen guns 
from the Pandies ; but, can you be- 
lieve it? without firing a single shot, 
notwithstanding that every advan- 
tage of position and numbers was on 
their side! All the officers 
of the irregular cavalry do a thing 
which seems to me anything but 
right: they wear steel gauntlets, and 
steel down their arms and legs. Now 
I should say that officers already have 
advantage enough over their enemies 
without resorting to armour. They 
have good horses, good swords, anda 
revolver, whereas the Pandies have 
only a ‘/u/war, or at most a “u/war 
and matchlock; besides, their own 
sowars must think it so strange— 
they see their officers go into action 
covered with chain-armour, when they 
have nothing but their fa/wars. What 
can their thoughts be ?” 


No wonder the sowars would fol- 
low such a gallant voung leader, 
who scorned to use the extra pro- 
tections of his brother officers. 

In 1860, when it was settled 
that an expedition would proceed 
to China, of course MacGregor 
at once volunteered for service in 
the irregular cavalry corps which 
were to form part of the force. 

“Go to China,” he says, “I will, 
if it possibly can be done. If they 
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will not let me goin’ the cavalry I 
will go in the infantry, and when 
once there, I'll manage somehow to 
getin the cavalry. . . . Oncein 
China, if they only fight, I shall have 
another chance of the Victoria Cross, 
Fancy Lieutenant MacGregor, V.C. ! 
You can form no idea, and | cannot 
describe to you, how I look forward to 
the day when I shall see my name in 
orders for the Victoria Cross,” 


‘« The fiery spirit,’’ writes Lord 
Wolseley, ‘‘ who will volunteer for 
all services of danger, and go 
straight to the point to which he 
is ordered, is often worth a king’s 
ransom to an army and to the na- 
tion whose cause it is fighting.” 
Such a spirit was Charles Mac- 
Gregor’s when he accepted his 
appointment* to Fane’s Horse, 
although only offered the post of 
a lieutenant low down in the list, 
with many names over his. He 
never hesitated to throw up his 
appointment as second in com- 
mand of Hodson’s Horse, now 
that all fighting was over in India, 
in order to win his spurs in the 
field; and his value to his new 
comimanding officer may be, in 
some measure, estimated from the 
fact that his first act on joining 
the newly-raised corps, which ex- 
isted only in name, not having 
a single man or horse, was to 
induce 170 tried sowars and na- 
tive officers of Hodson’s Horse to 
join the ranks with him—all good 
men, who had followed their officer 
in many a hard day’s march on 
raid ahd in skirmish, and appre- 
ciated his gallantry and cool sa- 
gacity in trying circumstances. 

Walter Fane, who commanded 
this new regiment (the present 
19th Bengal Lancers), had a fine 
reputation—a sort of Admirable 
Crichton—for he was as good an 
artist and musician as he was an 
accomplished swordsman and ath- 
lete; but he lacked some qualities 
as commander, and he failed to ap- 
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preciate the invaluable services of 
his subaltern. As before observed, 
MacGregor in his youth was some- 
what reserved and brusque in his 
manner, and Fane, who was remark- 
ably polished, with tasteful love of 
elegant arts and accomplishments, 
unfortunately was never in accord 
_with the fiery irreconcilable spirit 
of his junior lieutenant. 

The expedition sailed for China 
in the spring of 1860, and during 
the voyage MacGregor carefully 
studied the methods of transport- 
ing horses, of embarkation, dis- 
embarkation, the care of horses on 
board ship, &c. Wherever he was, 
the young officer spared no efforts 
to fully acquaint himself with all 
the practical minutie of military 
economy. He had alfeady printed 
some letters on irregular cavalry, 
and now he made voluminous notes 
for a future paper on the transport 
of cavalry. Whatever he did, he 
did with his whole heart: he put 
his back into it, as he expressed 
it, and, always with the view of 
some day becoming the commander 
of an army in the field, he never 
lost a single opportunity of plac- 
ing on record everything which he 
thought might conduce to the per- 
fecting his knowledge of the art of 
war. 

The story of the Chinese war 
of 1860 need not be told here. In 
Lady MacGregor’s work the main 
outline of the operations is sketch- 
ed sufficiently to connect the vari- 
ous /acune between her late hus- 
band’s letters written at the time. 
It is enough to state here that 
Fane’s Horse was disembarked at 
Pehtang on the sth of August, 
and on that day week (the 12th) 
took part in the general advance 
made by Sir Hope Grant’s force, 
in concert with the French, against 
the entrenched camp of the Tartars 
at Sinho, outside the Peiho Forts. 

The first engagement which then 
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took place exerted considerable 
influence upon the after part of 
the campaign. The Chinese force 
consisted principally of hordes of 
cavalry, which, as Lord Napier (of 
Magdala) has stated, nearly sur- 
rounded the whole of his division 
in skirmishing order. The number 
of these Mongol horsemen was very 
large, and they showed not the 
slightest fear or hesitation in meet- 
ing the allied troops. 

Lieutenant MacGregor had been 
told off with a detachment of Fane’s 
Horse, thirty Sikhs, as escort to a 
half battery under Captain William 
Stirling (now Major-General Stir- 
ling, in command of the Artillery, 
Southern District), when suddenly 
a large body of some ninety Tar- 
tars galloped down on the guns. 
The affair which followed was 
happily witnessed by Mr. Bowlby, 
the ‘Times’ correspondent, who 
has graphically described the inci- 
dent :— 


‘On the Tartars came,” he wrote, 
“with the most wild and unearthly 
cries. So unexpected was.this attack 
that Captain Stirling had barely time 
to fire two rounds of case, when they 
were within one hundred yards of the 
= There was no infantry near, 

ut a guard of twenty-five of Fane’s 
Horse, under the command of Lien- 
tenant MacGregor, was attached to the 
battery. Now was the time, now was 
the chance to test the Sikhs against 
the Tartars. Without a moment's 
hesitation, and regardless of numbers, 
Lieutenant MacGregor gave the word 
to charge, and away went the Sikhs 
in most gallant style. No flinching, 
no craning; every spur was well in 
the horse’s side, when one-half the 
Tartars met them in full shock. The 
effect was instantaneous. ... Lieu- 
tenant MacGregor singled out his man, 
and was inthe act of spearing him, 
when another Tartar fired his match- 
lock within ten yards point blank. The 
slugs hit the lieutenant in five places 
—three lodging in the chest, two in 
the forehead. For a moment he was 
blinded by the fire, which burnt his 
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face; but the work was done. The 
Tartars dispersed in every direction. 
. . - Nothing could be more gallant 
than Lieutenant MacGregor’s conduct, 
for he had no supports, and but a hand- 
ful of men. The Sikhs were delighted 
with the result, which naturally in- 
spired them with the greatest con- 
fidence, and proved their unquestion- 
able superiority over the Tartar cav- 
alry.” 


Lord Herbert afterwards 
in the House of Lords— 


said 


“This was an important achieve- 
ment. The Chinese cavalry were nu- 
merically vastly superior to our own, 
and it was important to solve the prob- 
lem whether the Sikh horsemen could 
cope with them under such circum- 
stances. Lieutenant MacGregor and 
his troopers answered. the question 
most satisfactorily.” 


This happened on Charles Mac- 
Gregor’s twentieth birthday. He 
writes to his father a few days 
afterwards: ‘* Don’t let my mother 
get into a fright about me. I am 
all jolly, and if the Tartars will 
only go on fighting, I'll pay them 
out for this.’” When he was lying 
wounded, the Commander-in-Chief 
and many officers came to see him, 
and told him that he deserved the 
Victoria Cross for his action; but 
he was doomed to be disappointed. 
‘« Strange to say,” he writes, ‘‘ Fane 
was the only one who said nothing.” 
Fane, as his commanding officer, 
was the only one who could re- 
commend him for the Cross, but 
unfortunately he had not wit- 
nessed his subaltern’s exploit. 

Before his wound was healed, 
MacGregor rode 50 miles on to 
join his corps at Tungchow, where 
the treachery of the Chinese, and 
the capture of Sir Harry Parkes, 
Loch, and others, and the murder 
of Brabazon, Bowlby, and their 
comrades, led to a brief renewal 
of the fighting. Peace was soon 
after proclaimed, and MacGregor 
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returned to Calcutta sadly dis- 
appointed. 

On his arrival in India, Lieu- 
tenant MacGregor was appointed 
by Sir Hugh. Rose (afterwards 
Lord Strathnairn) second in com- 
mand of the roth Bengal Cavalry 
(late Hodson’s Horse), and he set 
to work to study practically and 


minutely everything connected 
with the professional duties of 
cavalry, regular and_ irregular, 


heavy and light. As a means of 
carrying out his intentions of per- 
fecting himself as a cavalry officer, 
he obtained the permission of the 
Commander-in-Chief to be attached 
to the 7th Dragoon Guards, for 
instruction in the routine and 
economy of an English regiment. 

At this time he gives the fol- 
lowing account of his occupation 
and exercise : — 


“I have for the last few months 
been practising hard at spear and 
sword exercise on horseback, and can 
now beat, any man in our regiment at 
either. I have also mastered several 
other feats of horsemanship. I can 
jump off a horse at full gallop, and 
jump on again without stopping him 
(this only requires nerve). I can jump 
on a horse fifteen hands three inches 
high without catching hold of any- 
thing; and only yesterday I jumped 
on toa horse standing, off the ground. 
on which I was—seventeen hands in 
one spring—without help from any 
one. .... 

“For the last two months I have 
never used stirrups, and can sit any 
horse over a jump without them. To 
give you an idea of my skill in spear 
and sword exercise. The other night, 
when the &éife of the regiment were 
out at this practice, I got a spear and 
fought with three of them together, 
and was not once hit, but him them 
all, one after the other. With the 


single-stick I can beat any two men, 
be they armed with spear or sword. 
With the spear, riding without a 
saddle or a blanket, I can beat the 
pick of the whole regiment, he riding 
This is nothing to what 


in a saddle. 
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I hope to do in another year. In the 
hands of a man who can use it, the 
spear is a terrible weapon. I snould 
like to have a bout with some of your 
lubberly, pipe-clay Lancers. 


In fact, he was the beau-ideal of 
a partisan cavalry leader. During 
his commanding officer’s absence 
MacGregor brought his regiment 
to a great state of efficiency, which 
was fully acknowledged by his 
superior officer when he returned, 
and he thoroughly remodelled the 
‘*standing orders’’ of the corps, 
for which purpose he was given 
carte blanche by his chief. 

All of a sudden a crushing blow 
(as he thought) fell on the young 
and zealous soldier; for an order 
arrived in India from England 
that all ‘seconds in command’’ 
were to be disestablished. This 
brought about the premature end 
of MacGregor’s ré/e as a cavalry 
officer; but the training he had 
undergone only served to fit him 
the more for his future service on 
the staff. 

The Bhutan business was at this 
time (1864) in contemplation: the 
ill success of Mr Ashley Eden’s 
mission to Panakha was followed 
by the annexation of the Bengal 
Dwars; and Charles MacGregor 
. was appointed brigade-major on the 
staff of Brigadier-General Duns- 
ford, who was in command of the 
column ordered to take possession 
of the Bhutanese forts nearest to 
Sikkim and Darjiling. 

At the capture of Fort Daling 
Lieutenant MacGregor, as can be 
imagined, was not behind - hand. 
Wherever ha.id knocks were being 
given and received, he was sure to 
be foremost in the fun, and this 
time he nearly received his gucetus, 
for a bullet went through his so/ah 
topee (hat), and carried a portion 
of his scalp away with it. Never- 


theless, he was not laid up long 
with this wound, but continued 
throughout the first phase of the 
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campaign at his post, and did right 
good service. 

The slight resistance encountered 
during the occupation of the Dwars 
seems to have lulled the British 
commanders into a feeling of false 
security from which they were 
speedily awakened, for suddenly 
in January 1865 the Bhutias sur- 
prised the various English garri- 
sons, and the posts were aban- 
doned in a somewhat shameful 
manner. At Diwangiri two guns 
were lost, and operations were re- 
sumed to retrieve the disaster. 

MacGregor acted in the Quarter- 
master General’s department dur- 
ing this second campaign, and his 
rare qualifications for this branch 
of the service were speedily made 
manifest. His proper vocation had 
now been found—the duties of re- 
connaissance and intelligence were 
his especial forte. All the same, 
fighting came also within his idea 
of the departmental duties, and 
accordingly we speedily hear of 
him again at the retaking of Bala, 
and again being severely wounded. 
He writes :— 


“ Bala. ... To-day we attacked the 
enemy’s stockade, and I had a charge 
requiring great energy, judgment, and 
pluck. Incarrying it out | was severe- 
ly wounded in the left hand. A bul- 
let hit me on the back of the hand, 
and by this means saved my life, for 
at the moment | had just put up my 
hand in front of my body, and it 
struck me then. I do not quite know 
the extent of the injury, but the doc- 
tors believe that the bone which runs 
down the back of the hand, in exten- 
sion of the forefinger, is broken: they 
say it may heal, and that at the worst 
it may only be a crooked hand; but 
if it is very badly. broken, they will 
have to cut off the forefinger. .... 
This is my six/A wound.” 


After his wound was healed, Mac~ 
Gregor, indefatigable as ever, made 
a reconnaissance from Datma to 
Chirang through a most difficult 
country, and collected information 
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regarding this portion of the north- 
east frontier, which he subsequent- 
ly embodied in an exhaustive re- 
port on Bhutan. 

During 1867 MacGregor pro- 
ceeded to England on furlough ; 
but before his leave of absence had 
anything like expired, the expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia was organised. 
He at once offered his service to 
Sir Robert Napier, who remem- 
bered his gallantry at Sinho, and 
appointed him as D.A.Q.M.G of 
cavalry, and he landed at Zulla at 
the beginning of January 1868. 
Advancing with the pioneer force 
in the front, MacGregor—still a 
subaltern, it must be remembered— 
ever sought an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, and he projected 
a plan of effecting the release of 
the prisoners at Magdala by a raid 
in front of the general advance of 
the army, which was thought by 
the Chief, however, too hazardous 
to risk. 

Here is an extract which gives 
an idea of the sort of work recon- 
noitring was up to Magdala :— 


“We advanced carefully up the 
ravine which leads to Magdala for 
two and a half miles, and then found 
a path which took us to the crest of the 
heights overlooking it, and went to 
within two miles of the foot of the 
Falla hill; here we waited till Sir 
Charles Staveley came up with some 
troops, and the ground in front be- 
ing pretty open and unoccupied, we 
pushed on to the King’s road, to about 
half a mile of the Selassie hill, with- 
out seeing anenemy below. We then 
came back and chose a position for 
our camp, and sat down to rest—hav- 
ing been then walking, almost without 
intermission, for elevenhours. I con- 
fess I was then very nearly played out. 
. . « The sun was fearfully hot; we 
had had nothing to eat, and we got 
not a single drop of water the whole 
day, and we had to climb up some 
extremely stiff places. Several men 
and officers gave in, regularly done ; 
and if you had seen the way the 
men straggled—with that painful 
distressed look, their tongues cleaving 
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to the roof of their mouths for want 
of moisture, and yet all that was in 
them pouring out in big drops ot 
perspiration—you would have said : 
This has evidently been a hard day, 
yet a good one, one to be cherished 
up as a standard.of comparison when 
more hard days shall come.” 


Then came the battle of Arogee, 
whilst they were still distressed by 
this toilsome march :—- 


“During the whole fight it was 
pouring with rain, so we were all 
wet through; and as the troops had 
to march back and stand by their 
arms the whole night, I think I am 
not saying too much when I say that, 
as far as actual hardship goes, that 
twenty-four hours has not often been 
surpassed. I had to go to see about 
the water and the camp, so that I did 
not get away till 11 P.M., having been 
on my feet, with a short rest, since 
5 A.M., eighteen hours, and then Gen- 
eral Merewether gave me some cold 
beef and a chupatiee, and I lay out in 
the open, for no tents were up.” 


Not, until the end of October 
1868 was MacGregor promoted 
captain in the Bengal Staff Corps ; 
but he at once obtained a brevet 
majority for his services in Bhutan, 
and he was.also at this time se- 
lected to write a ‘ Gazetteer of Cen- 
tral Asia’ for the Quartermaster- 
General in India. 

In the following September, 
Major MacGregor married the 
youngest daughter of Sir Henry 
Durand, then a member of the 
Governor-General’s Council ; and 
the young couple proceeded, after 
the wedding, down the frontier, 
collecting materials for the ‘ Gazet- 
teer.’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel MacGregor’s 
labours on this ‘ Gazetteer’ lasted 
throughout 1870-71-72-73. They 
involved prolonged wanderings 
over the debatable ground beyond 
the Indus, and an immense amount 
of research in the records of the 
Government. Whilststill at work, 
completing the publication of these 
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important volumes, Lieutenant- 
Colonel MacGregor was nearly 
heartbroken by the loss of his 
young wife, who died on her pas- 
sage to England, leaving behind 
her a little daughter, who hence- 
forward was the one bright spot 
in her father’s affections. 

The drought and consequent 
scarcity in North Bengal, which 
occurred in 1874, obliged extra- 
ordinary efforts to be made by 
Government to anticipate the most 
disastrous famine. Sir Richard 
Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, has fully told the story 
of this threatened famine, and of 
the means taken to avert it. He 
found an able coadjutor in Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel MacGregor, who 
was appointed on this occasion 
Director of Transport for the relief 
operations. 

The magnitude of his charge 
may be estimated from the follow- 
ing facts. He had at one time 
about 50,000 two-bullock carts 
and 15,000 pack-animals working 
under his supervision, carrying, 
from first to last, 280,000 tons of 
grain, equivalent to over 4,000,000 
bags. He had to distribute this 
mass of grain among the numerous 
granaries, with the help of two 
companies of Sappers and four 
companies of a pioneer regiment. 

Sir Richard Temple bore testi- 
mony to the value of his services 
during this critical period, saying— 

“In the discharge of these duties, 
he [Colonel MacGregor] displayed 
many of those qualities which make 
up the character of an administrator 
—intelligence in mastering facts, skill 
in adapting means to the ends in view, 
aptitude in raising resources against 
difficulties, power of combining and 
concentrating efforts from many quar- 
ters on particular objects, and persis- 
tency in carrying measures to their 
termination.” 


When this duty had _ conclud- 
ed, Lieutenant-Colonel MacGregor 
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was appointed member of the Spe- 
cial Ordnance Commission, then 
sitting, to determine the necessary 
arrangements for a reorganisation 
of the distribution .of ordnance 
matérie/and stores throughout the 
Indian dominion. 


‘‘Whatever Colonel Charles Mac- 
Gregor applied himself to,” writes 
Lady MacGregor, “ he did thoroughly 
—put his heart into it, and never 
flinched until he had put things through 
in his own practical straightforward 
fashion. No work was too hard for 
him; but he expected his colleagues 
to work with a will too, otherwise he 
had no mercy on them,” 


‘*E’en do and spair nocht’’ was 
the motto of his ancestors, and he 
abode by it. 

In 1875 Colonel MacGregor con- 
templated a journey to Persia, and 
thence to Russia. He wanted, he 
said, something stirring to do, as 
he could not stand the prospect of 
enforced idleness at Simla. His 
friend, General Roberts, warmly 
supported his schemes, one of 
which embraced a visit to Herat ; 
but the Foreign Secretary placed 
obstacles in the route through 
Afghanistan. Meeting Colonel 
Ross at Bushire, MacGregor was 
informed by the officer that there 
was a useful route from Shiraz to 
Yuzd which required exploration, 
and, acting on this hint, Colonel 
MacGregor determined to proceed 
thither, and then work his way 
to Herat v@ Khorassan. After 
some eventful episodes, Colonel 
MacGregor approached within a 
few miles to the west of Herat; 
but the Wali of Herat, making 
sure that the traveller was a Rus- 
sian spy, despatched an _ officer 
with a party of horsemen with 
orders to escort the foreigner be- 
yond the Afghan frontier. Ac- 
cordingly, Colonel MacGregor was 
unable to carry out this part of 
his p'ogramme. However, he 
proceeded to Mashad (where, by 
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the way, he met Ayub Khan, then 
quite a young fellow, biding his 
time for a dash at Herat), and 
thence took the opportunity of 
joining a Persian force which was 
on the march to relieve the gar- 
rison of Sarakhs. Subsequently, 
MacGregor visited the Daragez, 
the Atak district, and the valley 
of the Atrak, riding inside the 
Russo-Persian frontier to the 
Caspian, which he crossed from 
Bundur Gez to Resht, and then 
made his way to Teheran. He 
reached England before the end 
of the year. 

Colonel MacGregor was, per- 
haps, the first to point out to the 
English people the great strate- 
gical importance of Sarakhs in 
the forthcoming question of the 
Perso - Afghan frontier in this 
neighbourhood. He wrote :— 


“Placed at the junction of roads 
from Herat and Mashad, by the 
Hari-rud and Ab-i-Mashad valleys 
respectively, and at the best entrance 
to the province of Khorassan from 
the north, it cannot fail to exercise 
a very serious influence on the mo- 
mentous issue of the above question. 
This must happen whether it falls 
into the hands of the friends of Eng- 
land, or into those of her foes. 
Whether Russia uses Sarakhs as a 
base for offensive measures against 
Herat, or England as a defensive out- 
post to defeat any such operations, 
that position will be heard of again. 
And if my feeble voice can effect a 
warning ere it is too late, let it be 
here raised in these words: /f-Eng- 
land does not use Sarakhs for defence, 
Russia will use it for offence!” 


In 1876 Lord Salisbury was 
Secretary of State for India, and 
took a deep interest in the Cen- 
tral Asian question, which was 
then approaching an acute stage. 
In the course of several inter- 
views with his lordship, Colonel 
MacGregor suggested Makran as 
a useful field for exploration, 
and possibly, as a no-man’s-land, 
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for annexation at no distant date. 
It was pointed out to Lord Salis- 
bury, that from Quetta across 
the northern desert of Balu- 
chistan, a practicable route for 
troops could be found as far 
as Sistan, south of the Helmand 
river, whilst by the acquisition of 
a base near the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, as well there existed 
an accessible route which only re- 
quired exploration, by which a 
force could be brought within a 
few days’ march of Herat without 
infringing the frontiers either of 
Persia or Afghanistan. Lord 
Salisbury fully appreciated the 
value of all information respect- 
ing the above routes, and de- 
spatched Colonel MacGregor on 
a secret mission to visit these 
localities, to make friends with 
the local chiefs, and Captain Lock- 
wood was also attached as an as- 


sistant to Colonel MacGregor'’s 


expedition. These two officers 
were to proceed, in the first in- 
stance, through Armenia, and 
thence—of course with their eyes 
wide open as to future eventu- 
alities, for the war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey was then immin- 
ent—to traverse the valley of the 
Tigris to the Persian Gulf. The 
remaining portion of the pro- 
gramme was left to Colonet 
MacGregor’s discretion. The two 
friends set out on their adventur- 
ous trip in September. The jour- 
ney through Asiatic Turkey was 
safely and comfortably accom- 
plished, and by the end of De- 
cember Colonel MacGregor had 
made the best use of his skill in 
reconnaissance, whilst passing 
through the country shortly to 
be invaded by Russia, and not 
unnaturally penned a_ suggestive 
memorandum on the ‘ Theatre of 
War in Armenia,’ which after- 


wards caused no little controversy. . 


It need, not be discussed here. 
Harder work lay before the travel- 
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lers when they landed at Gwadar 
on the rst January 1877. After 
encountering many difficulties, the 
country was closely reconnoitred 
as far as Shah Godar, in the old 
bed of the Helmand river, and 
then the routes to Quetta and 
Kalat were critically examined 
and mapped under trying circum- 
stances of danger, fatigue, ex- 
posure, and want of proper sup- 
plies. Their task was well accom- 
plished. Both MacGregor and 
Lockwood were seasoned travel- 
lers, in hard, good condition, but 
the hardships they endured told 
severely, if not mortally, on both. 
Lockwood survived but a short 
time; and Sir Frederick Roberts 
lately said, that he had often 
thought it was during this time 
of extreme privation that Mac- 
Gregor sowed the seeds of the 
disease which ultimately carried 
him off. 

The present Commander-in-Chiet 
. in India writes :— 


“ All this time MacGregor's repu- 
tation was steadily increasing. His 
grand record of service, his indefa- 
tigable industry, and his determin- 
ation to bring to a successful issue 
any kind of work intrusted to him, 
had made him a marked man; and 
when the Second Afghan War broke 
out, he was selected for special duty 
on the Khaibar line.” 


After the capture of Ali Mas- 
jid by Sir Sam Browne, Colonel 
MacGregor assisted Major-General 
Maude in the expedition to the 
Bazar valley; and later, he was 
appointed to superintend the com- 
munications along the Khaibar 
to Jalalabad, and then served as 
Chief of the Staff to the general at 
Gandamak, from whence he made 
the arrangements for the retire- 
ment of the British force at the 
conclusion of peace. 

At the commencement of the 
second phase of the war, after the 
massacre of Sir Louis. Cavagnari 
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and his suite at Kabal, Colonel 
MacGregor was, at the particular 
request of General Roberts, ap- 
pointed Chief of the Staff to the 
Kabal Field Force; and, says that 
general, ‘‘it is impossible for me 
to say how much I owed to him. 
His experience of war, and his 
many military instincts, peculiarly 
fitted him for such a responsible 
situation, and it was fortunate for 
me that I had so tried a soldier 
with me at a time of such difficulty 
and danger.’’ 

Lady MacGregor gives, in her 
volumes, extracts from the private 
diary kept by her husband during 
this campaign; and they cannot 
fail to deeply interest all who wish 
to glean an insight into the daily 
life of an officer, on whom rest the 
heavy responsibilities of ordering 
all the details of administration 
connected with the direction of an 
army during its advance, its vic- 
tories, its doubts, its anxieties, its 
difficulties of defence, on the march, 
and in retreat—war, in fact, in 
almost all its varied phases in 
field, in fortress, in camp and can- 
tonment. 

Nineteen years previously Mac- 
Gregor had saved, as already re- 
lated, the half-battery of Captain 
Stirling at Sinho by charging a 
Tartar horde; now as a colonel he 
was able to perform another feat, 
by which he again earned the 
thanks of the Royal Artillery. 
During the operations which took 
place before General Roberts was 
finally shut up within Sherpur, it 
may be remembered that whilst 
retreating through the village of 
Baghwana, on the 11th December 
1879, Major Smyth-Windham was 
forced to abandon four g-pounder 
guns and limbers. Already the 
gallant Colonel Cleland had been 
mortally wounded whilst striving 
to cover the retirement of the 
Horse Artillery. The guns, whilst 
still in action, were surrounded,- 
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and, marvellous to relate—the only 
instance on record in the annals of 
the Royal Regiment—the gunners 
did not die round their guns. One 
of the lieutenants, it is true, a fine 
young fellow named Hardy, was 
shot through the head, and was 
the only one of F Battery, A 
Brigade, R.H.A., that was killed ; 
none other was even wounded. 
Whilst the gunners and drivers, 
or most of them, rode back to 
SHerpur, MacGregor, then Chief 
of the Staff, kept his eyes on the 
abandoned guns, and bided his op- 
portunity to recapture them, , As 
soon as the ground was partially 
cleared by the advance of Mac- 
Pherson’s troops, he collected a 
small body of staff-officers and spec- 
tators, amongst whom was Mr Dur- 
and (his brother-in-law) and Cap- 
tain Deane; and calling together 
some Lancers and a few of the dis- 
mounted gunners, for seven of the 
horses had been killed, he sallied 
down upon the enemy, who speed- 
ily took to flight, and extricated 
the guns and limbers from the 
ditches into which they had been 
thrown. Sending back for their 
teams, Colonel MacGregor had the 
pleasure of bringing back the four 
g-pounders, but little the worse for 
what they had gone through, and 
handing them over to Major Smyth- 
Windham within the square of 
Sherpur. 

MacGregor’s own account of 
what he did is very modestly al- 
luded to in his journal, and as 
Lady MacGregor expressly states 
in her preface that she has sup- 
pressed all passages which in any 
way reflect on the conduct of offi- 
cers, the public have no means of 
learning what the opinions record- 
ed by the Chief of the Staff were 
on this eventful occasion. It is 
possible that several reputations 
might suffer were all that is to be 
found in General Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor’s diaries published. Indeed, 
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such a publication would possibly 
excite a sensation in Simla and at 
army headquarters, not dissimilar 
to the electric shock which has 
been lately discharged by the dis- 
closures of the Emperor Frederick’s 
day-book in the ‘ Deutsche Rund- 
shau’ at Berlin. 

When -Sir Donald Stewart ar- 
rived at Kabal from Kandahar, 
after the battle of Ahmed Khel, 
and took supreme command of the 
Northern Afghanistan Field Force, 
MacGregor joined him as Chief of 
the Staff. But the News of Mai- 
wand totally changed the face of 
affairs, and admirable as he was as 
a staff-officer, MacGregor sighed 
for a command and a chance of 
distinguishing himself, and show- 
ing his skill as a commander; so 
that when General Roberts’s force 
was ordered to proceed from Ka- 
bal to the relief of Kandahar, 
MacGregor begged to be allowed to 
resign his appointment, and he was 
given charge of the 3d Brigade, 
which he led during the famous 
forced march. 


‘‘ This staff work,” he wrote, “does 
not suit me; it cramps and cabins 
one’s energies, and leaves me no ini- 
tiation. It-has played the devil with 
me, and if I can only escape, I shall 
do so; if we goto Kandahar, and on 
to Herat” (he was ever harping on an 
advance to Herat) “I mi ht possibly 
end by getting ‘a V.C. afterall... . 
Oh! if I can only go, and if with 
the 3d Brigade I can have the 
devil's own fight, I shall do.” 


He was greatly disappointed 
that, at the battle of Kandahar, 
his brigade had not to bear the 
brunt of the battle; but it was 
fated that he should serve his 
country far better by his pen than 
he, brave as he was, could possibly 
accomplish merely by the sword. 

The 3d Brigade, commanded by 


-MacGregor, was composed of re- 


giments which had been among 
the first to enter South Afghan- 
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istan in 1878; and now that the 
permanent occupation of Kanda- 
har by the Bombay troops was 
contemplated, and Northern Af- 
hanistan was handed over to 
Abdul Rahman, the Bengal troops 
were no longer required, and ac- 
cordingly MacGregor’s was the 
first brigade on the roster for re- 
turn to India. Sir Frederick 
Roberts, leaving at the same time 
to become Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras army, accompanied the 
brigade in its homeward march. 

Before arrival at Quetta, how- 
ever, the friends, who had been 
serving so long together, parted, 
and Brigadier-General MacGregor 
was selected to carry out the oner- 
ous duty of reoccupying the posts 
along the Harnai route, where the 
railway track from Dadur had 
been in course of construction 
when the disaster of Maiwand, and 
the consequent break-up of the line 
of communications between the 
Khojak and Kandahar, had taken 
place, and had forced General 
Phayre to abandon the railway 
depots and plant, in order to con- 
centrate all his force for the relief 
of Kandahar. 

After carrying out this service 
satisfactorily, General MacGregor 
was ordered to collect a force at 
Kach for a punitive expedition in- 
to the Mari country, and to en- 
force the submission of Mehrulla 
Khan, and other unruly chiefs, 
who had presumed, on the strength 
of Ayub’s advance and threatened 
destruction of the Feringhis, to 
defy the British authorities, and 
to recommence their lawless raids 
and plundering along the frontier. 

MacGregor carried out this diffi- 
cult business most successfully, and 
it was no easy matter to march a 
force of cavalry, infantry, and 
wheeled artillery through this wild 
mountainous tract. Some of the 


passes were formidable in the ex- 
treme, and the hardships suffered 
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from want of water supply, and 
the long distance traversed in order 
to reach the springs or wells, were 
sometimes very great. 

Such difficulties were, however, 
made light of by one of Mac- 
Gregor’s temperament, and the 
object of the expedition was fully 
attained, with only the loss of a few 
straggling followers and animals, 
victims to the desultory firing 
maintained by some of the hill 
tribes on the rear of the British 
column; and the force reached 
the frontier and the banks of the 
Indus, practically intact, after 
many weeks’ severe work and 
exposure. * 

On his return to India, Colonel 
MacGregor was appointed Quarter- 
master-General, and, ex officio, 
given local rank as Major-General. 
His services in Afghanistan gained | 
for him the well-deserved decora- 
tion of K.C.B., and Sir Charles 
now occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the Indian Army. 

The Intelligence Branch of his 
Department had been, in some 
measure, established by his pre- 
decessors, but the stricter organisa- 
tion and fuller development of it 
now especially occupied his atten- 
tion; but he found it, he says, 
very uphill work, trying to get 
this, the transport, the commis- 
sariat—in fact, the whole interior 
economy of the army in India— 
into good working order for really 
serious active service in war with 
a great power like Russia. 

He thus writes to General Hard- 
inge, the Commander-in-Chief of 
Bombay :— 

“T hope in time to get the In- 
telligence Branch into good order 
but we are much underhanded, and 
Government treats us as if we were 
trying to do something wrong in 
wishing to get information of possible 
theatres of war, and there are all sorts 
of obstructions from different Gov- 
ernment departments not interested 
in the scheme.” 
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Lady MacGregor has _ substi- 
tuted blanks for the names of 
certain officials whose obstructive 
tendencies are mercilessly con- 
demned, but the names can be 
easily filled in by most Indian 
officers, who can readily guess who 
most deserved being thus pilloried 
with a deserved stigma. 

In 1882 Sir Charles MacGregor 
went home on furlough, inspecting 
en route the inadequate defences 
of Bombay and Aden. It may be 
remembered with what difficulty 
Parliament was induced to grant 
some money for the defence of our 
coal-depots and harbours in the 
Greater Britain beyond the seas; 
and how mucb this proper defence 
was wanting is clearly manifested 
by Sir Charles’s letters. 

The defences of Bombay, he 
declared, then rested solely on the 
two monitors, which were without 
gunners qualified to fight them; 
and he jocularly proposed that the 
engineer who constructed the fort 
of Marbut, at the entrance of the 
Aden anchorage, should be hung, if 
only in effigy, for his ridiculous 
and inane design. 

As soon as he reached England, 
Sir Charles examined attentively 
into the practical working of the 
Home Intelligence Branch of our 
War Office in Pall Mall, then 
under Colonel Cameron, V.C., the 
present Commandant of the Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst; and 
then, by way of relaxation, he took 
a trip through the Highlands of 
Scotland, and visited the scenes of 
his ancestors’ exploits and misfor- 
tunes. The revival of the old 
. Clan Gregor Society, which had be- 
come almost dormant, was the out- 
come of this journey to the north. 
It was during this period of fur- 
lough, also, that Sir Charles mar- 
ried Miss Jardine—he and his 
bride starting for India a fort- 
night later. 

At this time, however, the domi- 


Sir Charles MacGregor, K.C.B. 
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nant preoccupation in Sir Charles 
MacGregor’s mind was the actual 
peril of our Indian Empire. His 
anxiety was unceasing at the in- 
souciance of the Government, and 
he constantly dwelt on the urgent 
necessity of awakening the care- 
less people at home, as well as the 
officials in India, to the fact of the 
imminence and reality of this 
danger. 

No one was better qualified to 
judge of the real situation on the 
frontiers ; no one else, in an official 
position, was bold enough to lay 
bare the exact facts of the case. 
No one else had the indomitable 
perseverance and industry to grap- 
ple with the mass of figures, statis- 
tics, and ways and means, and 
evolve a practical scheme for the 
defence of India; to marshal in 
array the prodigious forces against 
us, and the only means of bringing 
an adequate number of men to 
garrison our advanced line of re- 
sistance. His experience of Cen-° 
tral Asia, his knowledge of India 
and of frontier affairs, and his long 
and careful study of the subject, 
enabled him to treat it, said Sir’ 
Frederick Roberts, as no other 
officer could have treated it. 

The policy of ‘‘ masterly inac- 
tivity’’ and withdrawal had suc- 
ceeded the forward policy of Lord 
Lytton in the Indian Council ; and 
meantime the strides made by 
Russia in the Trans-Caspian region 
were redoubled in length and ac- 
tivity under the guidance of Gen- 
erals Komaroff and Annenkoff, in 
proportion as British prestige de- 
clined in Central Asia. Some of 
the letters written on this sub- 
ject by MacGregor to Sir Donald 
Stewart and to Sir Frederick 
Roberts are given by Lady Mac- 
Gregor, and cannot fail to excite» 
much interest throughout India. 

“It is a d—d big question,” he’ 
writes, “notwithstanding —— and 
suchlike, and I should be glad to 
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think only two or three were gathered 

together to think it out; but no one 

seems to care a ‘ fwopenny dam.’ It 

will not come in their day, but I 

think it will come in yours and mine, 

and I can't help seeing its magisitude 

and our carelessness.” 


At last ¢ The Defence of India’ 


appeared, Im 1884 —a study of 
the great interesting problem, to 
the consideration of which the 
Quartermaster-General brought the 
whole of his energy, great talents, 
and mastership of detail. It was 
printed and circulated through 
the hands of all leading men, mem- 
bers of Council, and officers of posi- 
tion in the army; but not published 
or made public, each copy being 
stamped ‘‘ confidentia/,’’ and accom- 
panied by a notice that it was for 
private information only. How 
extracts were published by certain 
editors in the face of this com- 
munication, will probably never be 
known. It is certain that advan- 

was taken by some indiscreet 
(to say the least of it) individuals, 
and in consequence the vials of 
official wrath were outpoured on 
the General’s head. 

It seems hardly possible to be- 
lieve that any Government ‘could 
have had the face to resent such 
a convincing statement of fact as 
was brought to their knowledge 
by Sir Charles’s book. Neverthe- 
less such was the case ; for although 
Lord Ripon appears to have seen 
the preliminary issue (made at an 
early date to the members of the 
Government in India), no notice 
was taken, or word of caution 
uttered, until prominence was 
given to the drochure by the Eng- 
lish press. At the end of October 
1884, some articles appeared in 
certain of the London newspapers, 
quoting at length textual passages 
from. MacGregor’s book, which 
apparently alarmed, or irritated, 
some of Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet. 
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The then Secretary of State» for 
India, Lord Kimberley, thereupon 
telegraphed instructions to Lord 
Ripon to crush the offending 
author, and it was generally sup- 
posed that MacGregor would be 
forced to resign his appointment 
as Quartermaster-General. The 
facts placed on record in the 
volume admitted of no controversy 
—they were incontestable, the fig- 
ures and details unanswerable; the 
fault lay in the circulation of the 
facts, and in the official designa- 
tion of the author. An urgent 
telegram, requesting steps to mark 
disapproval, was despatched from 
the India Office, where great ex- 
citement was especially aroused by 
a certain passage which suggested 
the expulsion of Russia from the 
Caucasus. 

Lord Ripon at this time was on 
the point of leaving his Vice- 
royalty. Sir Donald Stewart loyal- 
ly backed up his staff-officer, with 
whose views he thoroughly con- 
curred, and Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor’s apologia was, almost 
perforce, accepted. Lord Dufferin, 
on his arrival, took the more 
generous view of the matter, and 
thoroughly appreciated the action 
taken by Sir Charles. The Duke 
of Connaught afterwards, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Bombay, ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the 
Indian Army in regard to this 
business, when he said— 


“ MacGregor’s books were standard 
works on military policy in India, 
and he deserved great credit for his 
courage in pointing out the risks on 
the frontier, and the system that ought 
to be adopted for strategic fortifica- 
tions. The Government of India had 
been greatly strengthened by his 
advocacy, and he had helped them 
ro push on the frontier railways and 
other means of strategic communica- 
tion.” 


Lady MacGregor tells us how, 
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despite the ominous cold shoulder 
presented to her patriotic husband 
by the lukewarm officials of the 
Viceregal surroundings, who con- 
fidently expected his degradation 
for the exposé of the danger to 
which India was open, the general 
«¢ pursued the even tenor of his 
way with unshaken purpose. His 
great idea was to prepare, as far 
as in him lay, for whatever crisis 
should arrive, and the events he 
had foreseen were not long in mak- 
ing their advent apparent even to 
the most blinded of Government 
officials. Before Sir Charles vacat- 
ed his appointment, his precautions 
and advice were fully justified.” 

It will be remembered how 
Komaroff’s Cossacks attacked the 
Afghan force at Panjdeh at the 
end of March 1885, and how war 
was all but precipitated, almost 
exactly as General MacGregor had 
foretold. -Eight months previously 
Sir Charles had written to Captain 
Gordon one of those characteristic 
curt notes, in which he was wont 
to express so much with the sim- 
plest language. Jn reference to the 
Boundary Commission he writes :— 


“I have nothing to do with the 
Boundary Commission. A_ great 
luminary here, who lately distin- 
guished himself by the introduction 
of a bill for the transfer of power to 
the Babus, has been still dropping 
pearls of wisdom. If he saw your 
letter (the spirit of which 7 commend 
much) he would say,—‘ How very in- 
discreet! it might provoke the Rus- 
sians.. So now, if you cough too 
loudly up here [Simla], we say, ‘How 
very -indiscreet! it might provoke 
the Russians!’ Never mind, my 
boy! I always say the politicals are 


the soldiers’ best friends, and they 
are now preparing for us as pretty a 
kettle of fish as the most ardent could 
desire, and you and all of us will get 
our chance yet.” 


Sir Charles MacGregor, K:C.B. 
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The kettle of fish had now in- 
s been upset, and it was’a case 
of ‘‘ out of the frying- into the 
fire”’ ;.but Sir Charles Macgregor 
had well forecast the probability 
of war, and taken his measufes 
accordingly. Without any fuss or 
blowing of the trumpet, the ar- 
rangements for the instant mobili- 
sation and advance had been so 
perfected, that within twelve days 
or a fortnight of a telegraphic 
signal, two columns, the first line 
of a corps darmée, would have 
been on the move w@ Kandahar, 
well on to. the Helmand, and so 
on to Herat, without a hitch, 
whilst the line of the Indus in rear 
would also have been garrisoned, 
and, in fact, the first moves of a 
splendid game would have been 
pushed forward successfully with- 
out deranging the interior defence 
of India until reinforcements ar- 
rived from England. This was all 
kept dark at home, and little or 
no credit has been awarded to the 
prime mover of this great evolu- 
tion, which was arranged with so 
much skill and forethought. 

‘«The game we have to play,” 
wrote the quartermaster-general, 
‘*is very difficult, but all the more 
honour to us if we win.” 

Lady MacGregor, has done well 
to prefix to hér book Sir Edward 
Creasy’s standard of a good gen- 
eral, which surely applies fitly to 
her late gallant consort :— 


“We thus learn not to judge of the 
wisdom of measures too exclusively 
by the results. We learn to apply 
the juster standard of seeing what 
the circumstances and the probabili- 
ties were that surrounded a statesman 
or a general at the time when he 
decided on his plan: we value him not 
by his fortune, but by his []poaipeats.”"! 


Now, judging Sir Charles by this 
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measurement, where can we find a 
more fitting example of a general’s 
IIpoatpeots than the moral effect 
exercised by MacGregor, in con- 
junction with his prescience and 
practical working out and _put- 
ting into practice, to the best of 
his ability, with the scanty ma- 
terials, of men and means, his 

nd scheme for the defence of 
India during this crisis? The very 
knowledge obtained by Russia of 
this capability of mobilisation, now 
first acquired by the Indian army 
under a British Skobeleff, did more 
in reality to accomplish the pacific 
termination of the Panjdeh inci- 
dent than the so-called arbitration 
submitted to the King of Den- 
mark. 

But little remains to be told. 
The fortunes of the general’s 
career had passed away, and dark 
days alone were in store. 

At the expiration of his five 
years as- Quartermaster-General, 
MacGregor had conferred upon 
him the command of the Panjab 
Frontier Force—a post which he 
hoped might have given him fur- 
ther opportunities of distinction in 
the field; but it was only as a 
brigadier-general that he~ held 
rank. His rank as major-general 
might surely haye been continued, 
in recognition of his unusual ser- 
vices ; but although he applied for 
this concession, it was denied him 
—a slight which rankled in his 
breast until the day of his death. 
His health, which had hitherto 
been robust, now broke down. 
The wear and tear of mind and 
body by perpetual strain during 
more than a quarter of a century 
at length told upon him so severely, 
that he was advised to recruit in 
England. After a period of sick- 


leave he was forced to give up his 


command, and although he fough 
with all his might against the 
creasing illness, there was no hope 
of recovery. 


“Had he only been permitted to 
die in battle,” said Sir Frederick 
Roberts, “ at the head of his troops, 
he would have wished for nothing 
better. It was in the hope that he 
might be spared for such a glorious 
death that he made his great struggle 
for life. It was not for life’s tke 
but that he might some day lay it 
down on the shrine of a soldier's 
duty. Alas that his wish was not 
fulfilled !” 


Sir Charles MacGregor died at 
Cairo on the sth February 1887, 
nine months after he had resigned 
his appointment. His promotion 
to the rank of major-general, to 
which he became entitled on the 
22d January, was not gazetted un- 


til a fortnight after his decease. 


‘Though he died of sickness in 
Egypt,” said Lord Dufferin at Simla, 
“he had as undoubtedly sacrificed his 
health and life to the service of his 
country as did any of those of his 
brave countrymen who have fallen on 
the field.” 


By the premature death, at 
the age of forty-six years, of Sir 
Charles MacGregor, the Anglo- 
Indian Army was deprived of one 
of its bravest soldiers, and Great 
Britain had to deplore the loss of 
a loyal and lion-hearted comman- 
der. His body was carried home 
and laid to rest in the obscure 
graveyard of his clan at Glengyle ; 
but’his memory will remain green, 
and his deeds of daring be discussed 
throughout the Indian Empire, for 
many long years to come. Like 
Goethe’s Arab chief— 

“Head to plan, and heart to try, 
Hand to do, and steadfast will,— 


’Twas a chief. Alas! for aye 
Head and heart and hand are still.” 
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SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. 


BY A PRISON VISITOR. 


It is well known, of course, that 
there exists in most of our large 
cities, behind all their din and 
traffic and ceaseless energy of hu- 
man existence, a silent world where 
life, as vivid and eager as that which 
teems in the busy streets, is pent 
up, for ever unheard and unseen. 
But the full significance of that 
fact, with its dire import on some 
of the most complex problems of 
our time, can only be rightly ap- 
prehended by those who are al- 
lowed to enter there as habitual 
visitors, and to hold unrestrained 
intercourse with its inmates. This 
is a privilege which can only be 
granted by the highest authorities, 
and is not always easily obtained; 
but in the case of the present 
writer it has resulted in a ten 
years’ most intimate acquaintance 
with the very peculiar population 
which is to be found in those 
criminal establishments. Persons 
who pay a mere visit of curiosity 
toa prison, and are conducted by 
an official along rows of immacu- 
lately clean cells, where orderly 
prisoners are at work in perfect 
silence, cannot have the smallest 
conception of the extraordinary 
revelations in human nature, and 
in possibilities of human destiny, 
which are made known to those 
who are allowed to penetrate into 
the unveiled realities of the strange 
life that writhes within the im- 
pervious prison walls. Hidden 
there are elements of the deepest 
tragedy: abnormal facts, which 
raise the most intricate questions 
in moral responsibility and other 
psychological problems; true his- 
tories, equalling the wildest ro- 
mance the imagination could pic- 
ture; while on the other hand the 





daily routine is constantly enliv- 
ened by incidents that are irresis- 
tibly comic. Volumes might be 
filled with illustrations from all 
the various phases of prison life, 
but in the limited space at our 
‘command we desire especially to 
bring forward those which, besides 
their strong human interest, have 
an important bearing on a question 
that has always roused much diver- 
sity of opinion—that of the Lex 
talionis. 

The capital penalty enforced by 
the existing law of England on 
all who, under any circumstances 
short of self-defence, destroy the 
life of a fellow-creature, stands on 
a totally different footing from any 
other legal punishment, inasmuch 
as it is one of which no human 
being can gauge the meaning or the 
extent. Sentences which are to 
be carried out within the limits of 
this mortal life can be exactly pro- 
portioned to the crime, dealing with 
a man’s visible existence only, and 
leaving wholly untouched his pos- 
sible destiny in other unknown . 
spheres; but once commit him to 
the great mystery of death, and. 
the living spirit passes from the 
hangman’s hands into conditions 
absolutely impenetrable to us, and 
with which, therefore, it may well 
be doubted if we have any right 
to tamper. The usual arguments 
in favour of capital punishment— 
that it is a deterrent from crime, 
that it is necessary for the public 
safety, that it is the only penalty 
dreaded by the criminal classes— 
were all met in a rather remarkable 
manner by certain cases which oc- 
curred in the prison with which 
the writer is connected, Three- 
men, at short intervals of time, 
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were brought to that gaol charged 
with precisely the same crime— 
the murder of their wives; but the 
individuals were in character and 
antecedents and in many other re- 
spects so entirely dissimilar, that 
the deductions to be drawn from 
their histories are very different 
in their nature. The case of the 
first we shall record illustrates very 
strikingly the difficulty of holding 
the scales of justice evenly in those 
momentous decisions, where the 
lives of persons more or less crim- 
inal hang in the balance, and also 
some other considerations which 
will be sufficiently obvious from a 
simple recital of the facts. 

Ted Brown, whose real name 
only is not given for necessary 
reasons, was an elderly man, and 
when his age came to be ques- 
tioned, he declared that he was 
upwards of eighty—but he was 
generally believed to be about sixty 
years old. His family, which 
had originally consisted of fourteen 
children, numbered then only three 
—a grown up daughter, and a quite 
young boy and girl. We have had 
a good deal of insight lately respect- 
ing the very low state of civilisation 
which obtains among the poorer 
classes in our large towns, but it 
is scarcely possible to realise a life 
so completely on a level with that 


_of the beasts of the field—if not 


below it—as was the normal exist- 
ence of Ted Brown and his family. 
The man himself was not only ab- 
solutely illiterate, but of so low 
an order of intelligence that he was 
very happily characterised by one 
of the prison officials as the missing 
link which Darwinism seeks to find 
between our race and the Ascidians. 
It may really be doubted, however, 
whether any respectable gorilla 
would have demeaned himself to 
Ted Brown’s level. 

At the time when the event 
took place which brought him un- 
der the grasp of the law, Ted in- 


habited a mansion of his own con- 
struction on an open common in 
the vicinity of alargetown. It con- 
sisted of two or three old blankets 
suspended over upright sticks, so 
as to form a species of tent, in which 
he burrowed with his wife and 
two younger children. The eldest 
daughter had long before aban- 
doned this uninviting family home 
to get her living in a manner far 
from conducive to even the lowest 
standard of morals. The income 
of the whole party was limited to 
such pence as could at irregular 
intervals be obtained by the manu- 
facture of wooden pegs for clothes- 
lines, which were sold by Mrs 
Brown in the streets of the town, 
to which she was daily sent by her 
husband for that purpose. Ted 
himself meantime reclined luxu- 
riously on a heap of straw in his 
airy abode, smoking the short black 
pipe which was the one possession 
in the world that was truly dear 
to his soul. His wife was there- 
fore eminently useful to him. She 
did all'the work, and procured the 
means of subsistence for the entire 
family, toiling from morning till 
night, while the life which he 
was enabled to lead by her labour 
might have been compared to that 
of a Turkish Pasha in reduced 
circumstances. The woman was 
a poor simple creature, harmless 
enough, but with the mildest pos- 
sible conception of the difference 
between right and wrong: She 
had lived with Ted for more than 
thirty years, and been the mother 
of his fourteen children, but she 
had not always been his wife; that 
dignity had been conferred upon her 
at a much later period, in the inte- 
rests of the higher morality, by 
a benevolent clergyman who had 
come across them in the course of 
their wanderings from place to 
place. The couple had lived more 
or less harmoniously together till 
a few years previously, when Ted 
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had been laid aside for a time by 
an attack of rheumatic fever— 
a “malady which, considering the 
nature of his abode, might have 
been expected to fasten perman- 
ently on the whole family. During 
his compulsory retirement in some 
pauper hospital, he believed that 
his wife had acted in a manner to 
arcuse his jealousy. ‘For this of- 
fence, real or supposed, he never 
forgave her; and when any circum- 
stance recalled it to his memory, 
he was in the habit of beating her 
in a very violent manner. 

On a certain cold winter’s night 
the family went to bed as usual— 
that is, they lay down on the 
ground of the open common, shel- 
tered only by their blanket tent— 
the two children sleeping, one on 
each side of their mother. Ted 
had bestowed high-sounding ap- 
pellations on his progeny, which 
contrasted very oddly with their 
circumstances. The boy was in- 
vested with the titles as well as the 
name of a royal personage ; and the 
giri, with probably a designation 
taken from that of a ship, which was 
equivalent to the word Britannia. 
It was from her account that the 
events of that fatal night became 
known. She was apparently about 
ten or eleven years of age, though 
said to be older, and in her the 
resemblance to the gorilla tribe 
was quite as strongly marked as in 
her father. In all her ways and 
movements she was exactly like a 
monkey, with the one exception, 
that she could speak with a human 
tongue, in the lowest dialect of 
her native country. According 
to her statement, she awoke that 
night to find that her ‘* dad ’’— 
stung probably by some sudden 
recollection of his grievance against 
his wife—was stretching across her 
in order to reach her ‘* mammy,”’ 
whom he was ‘‘hitting,’’ as she 
expressed it, with great fierceness. 
Britannia lay still and watched 
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the proceedings,—it was only what 
she had witnessed many times be- 
fore; but on that starlit night Ted 
went further than he intended or 
knew. When at last he desisted 
and turned round to go to sleep 
again, the poor woman, who is not 
said to have uttered a single cry 
or complaint, ‘‘ scrawded,”’ to use 
Britannia’s peculiar phraseology, 
out of the tent, apparently with 
the intention of getting some water 
to drink at a little streamlet which 
ran through the common at a few 
yards’ distance. She did not re- 
turn, and presently the child went 
out to see what had become of her. 
She found her lying quite dead, 
with her feet in the water. Brit- 
annia went back to her father and 
told him that her mother would 
not move or speak. Ted rose and 
followed her to the spot. There, 
in the dim starlight, he looked 
down into the dead woman’s face, 
and having satisfied himself that 
life was extinct, he dragged her 
back into the tent with the help 
of his little daughter. Then the 
remaining members of the family 
composedly lay down by the: side 
of the corpse and slept till morn- 
ing. So soon as the daylight 
dawned, Ted went out to gather 
sticks wherewith to kindle his fire, 
and being apparently somewhat 
embarrassed by the lifeless burden 
of which he had become possessed, 
he tola Britannia to go to the 
cottage of a labouring man who 
had sometimes passed through the 
common and spoken to him, and 
tell him that he wished to see him. 

This neighbour presently ar- 
rived, and Ted went cheerfully to 
meet him, carrying the sticks with 
which he was about to prepare his 
breakfast. He at once announced 
the tragic event of the preceding 
night in the following terms: 
‘¢ We have got a dead ’un here this 
morning.”’ The labourer went into 
the tent, and what he saw there 
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decided him to go for the nearest 
policeman, without any intimation 
of his intention to the family. 
That night Ted slept within four 
stone walls, sheltered from the 
wind and weather, the first time 
for many a year. 

In due course he was brought 
to trial; and the judge, having 
-heard Britannia’s account of the 
tragedy, practically directed the 
jury to find him guilty of the 
wilful murder of his wife. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Ted 
had been guilty of wilful cruelty 
to an extent which no doubt de- 
served severe punishment; but of 
wilful murder he was not either 
legally or morally guilty. To kill 
his wife was the very last thing 
he either wished or intended: not 
that he had any love for her,—his 
pipe being, as we have said, the 
sole object of his affections,—but 
because the loss of her useful ser- 
vices would have rendered her 
death, even from natural causes, a 
most disastrous calamity to him. 
However, the usual grim sentence 
followed the verdict; and Ted— 
such as we have described him in 
his mental and moral characteris- 
tics—was left to face within little 
more than a fortnight what Carlyle 
was wont to call ‘‘ the eternities,’’ 

The duty of preparing him for 
this tremendous change necessarily 
devolved on the prison chaplain, 
and all that zeal and earnestness 
could effect, that good man would 
undoubtedly have brought to bear 
on the task; but he was met at 
the very outset by a serious diffi- 
culty. Ted, in his cogitations over 
his terrible position, which was 
quite inexplicable to himself, had 
evolved out of his gorilla-like con- 
sciousness a very peculiar explana- 
tion of the whole affair. He be- 


came convinced that his impending 
doom, instead of being appointed 
by the law, was really a commer- 
cial transaction harmoniously ar- 
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ranged, for their own pecuniary 
benefit, between Jack Ketch and 
the chapel-man, by which names 
he designated the executioner and 
the clergyman. He imagined that 
they would be given an equivalent 
in money for value received, so 
soon as they could deliver up the 
strangled body of Ted Brown to 
the authorities ; and as his life was 
decidedly precious to. himself, he 
fixed in his own mind what he 
considered to be the very high 
sum of £5, as being the price 
bargained for by the two partners 
in the arrangement. When the 
chaplain, therefore, proceeded to 
the condemned cell to commence 
the course of theological training 
which was to fit Ted in seventeen 
days for an entrance on the eternal 
mysteries, he was dismayed by the 
very umexpected greeting with 
which he was received. Poor 
Ted fell prone upon his knees 
before him, and holding up be- 
seeching hands, implored of him 
generously to forego the £2, 10s., 
which would be the gentleman’s 
share of the price to be paid ‘for 
himself when he should have been 
effectually done to death by the 
hangman’s rope. If the chapel- 
man would thus give up his half 
of the gratuity, it would be of no 
use for Jack Ketch to try and 
hold on to his fifty shillings, and 
Ted would be ready to make any 
amount of wooden pegs for them 
both in the course of his future 
career, so as to liquidate the debt 
he would owe them. The unfor- 
tunate chapel-man was left to 
grapple with the difficulty of rais- 
ing Ted in one fortnight, from this 
level of intelligence respecting his 
position, to a fitting state of pre- 
paration for his departure into the 
realms unseen. 

Meantime another person con- 
nected with the prison was oc- 
cupied with the fate of the little 
Britannia. 
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It had been this child’s evi- 
dence, and hers alone, which had 
brought her father to the scaffold ; 
and as it had not been at all to 
Ted’s mind that the girl who had 
been his small slave all the days of 
her life should give a detailed ac- 
count of his manners and customs 
in open court, he had glared upon 
her from the dock with a look of 
fury which she could not easily for- 
get. Inspite of her great affinity in 
many respects to the monkey tribe, 
Britannia had one prominent hu- 
man trait, in her strong power of 
affection. The manner in which 
she attached herself with an abso- 
lutely blind trust to the person 
who took an interest in her was 
very touching ; and it was evident, 
from her references to the scene at 
the trial, that in after years, if her 
intelligence were developed by edu- 
cation, the recollection of her own 
share in her father’s fate, and his 
consequent rage against her, might 
be to her a source of lasting pain. 
Her friend was anxious, therefore, 
to win his forgiveness for her 
before the end, and arranged to 
have an interview with him for 
that purpose within a few hours 
of his execution. It seemed that 
the near approach of death was 
rousing some feelings of natural 
affection in Ted’s darkened mind, 
and that it might afford him a 
gleam of comfort in his sad posi- 
tion, to near that the child had 
been placed in a home where she 
would be kindly treated and pro- 
vided for. To procure him this 
consolation, therefore, the arrange- 
ments for sending her toan orphan- 
age a long distance from the city 
where he was waiting his doom 
were hastily concluded, and her 
friend went to visit her there, in 
order to receive from her some 
kind messages to be conveyed to 
the rapidly dying man. These 
plans were, however, instantly 
overthrown by that which is the 
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bane of many of our modern 
schemes of benevolence—a species 
of moral red-tapism that sur- 
rounds otherwise useful charities 
with a number of petty strin- 
gent rules, so despotically main- 
tained as often to frustrate en- 
tirely the good objects for which 
the institutions were founded. In- 
stead of being able to receive 
Britannia’s last messages to her 
father, the visitor was ushered 
into a committee-room, where a 
formidable circle of portentous- 
looking females announced that 
the poor half-monkey child had 
infringed certain small regula- 
tions, and must be instantly dis- 
missed, to find another home as 
best she could. The head and 
front of her offending appeared 
to te, that she had, with other 
reckless statements, informed a 
small companion her father was 
about to be hanged, which in- 
formation she had been ordered 
not to-impart to any one. 

Of course, if she were to -be 
thus summarily expelled, all hope 
seemed at an end that the poor 
father, on the brink of death, could 
have thé comfort of hearing she 
was safe in a permanent home, 
and this plea for her being re- 
tained was anxiously pressed on 
the redoubtable committee. The 
painful facts were heard with 
sphinx-like imperturbability, and 
the order was repeated. The child 
must go, and the money which 
had been paid for a year’s main- 
tenance would be returned, de- 
ducting her board for the few 
days she had inhabited the house. 

Fortunately a person of more 
liberal mind than this ‘‘charitable’’ 
committee volunteered to give the 
poor child a home under the sad 
circumstances, and thus afford the 
unhappy man a last consolation. 
Britannia’s friend was _ therefore 
allowed to go to the condemned 
cell very shortly before the execu- 
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tion, to tell Ted that she was 
definitely provided for, and to beg 
him to send her some kindly words 
of forgiveness, which would be a 
comfort to her in after years. 
It was somewhat like a bad dream 
to sit beside that strong, stalwart 
man, full of life and energy, and 
to know that in a few hours 
he would be lying stiff and stark 
under six feet of earth in the 
prison yard—and his own remarks, 
which reverted perpetually in a 
very curious manner to the fate 
awaiting him, did not tend to 
lessen this impression. 

When the conversation was for- 
cibly brought round to the subject 
of Britannia, he indulged at first 
in a fierce burst of passion against 
her for having brought him to the 
gallows ; but he svon saw that this 
was very distasteful to his visitor, 
and poor Ted seemed to have come 
to the conclusion, that in his criti- 
‘cal position it would be his wisest 
policy to try and please every one 
all round—so he changed his tone, 
and meekly agreed to du whatever 
was required of him with regard to 
the child. © 

‘¢ Yes, I'll forgive her,” he said. 
*¢T’ll not think no more of them 
lies she told, for all I never did no- 
thing more to my wife nor she de- 
served—a hussy! Just you think 
of it—me lying crippled up with 
the rheumatics, and her agoing 
flaunting out with that there fel- 
low——”’ 

‘* But about Britannia,’’ inter- 
rupted the visitor, stopping these 
reminiscences— ‘‘ you will send 
your love to her, will you not?” 

**Yes, yes; you can tell her I 
bears no malice, and as how I 
hopes she’ll grow up a bright 
woman;”’ and then he suddenly 
interpolated his paternal good 
wishes with the peculiar question 
—‘* Do you think, now, it will take 
‘them five minutes to kill me?”’ 

The visitor was not experienced 
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in details of the hanging process, 
but answered as soothingly as pos- 
sible, and after a little time led 
him gently back to his child’s mes- 
sage of love to him. This was at 
last quite effectual in reconciling 
him to her, and he even volun- 
teered to ‘‘make up a letter,” as 
he expressed it, to be given her 
on the day of his death. Ted 
could neither read nor write, so 
this could only be done by dicta- 
tion to one of the warders who 
watched him night and day, to 
prevent him from forestalling the 
hangman’s work by any private 
proceedings of his own; but as it 
was likely to be a valuable docu- 
ment to the poor girl in the future, 
the offer was gladly accepted. A 
most extraordinary letter it proved 
to be: he had evidently thought 
it desirable to make it highly 
ecclesiastical, so that it consisted 
of the most curiously metamor- 
phosed fragments from the chapel- . 
man’s teaching, interspersed with 
amazing reflections of Ted’s own, 
and scraps of hymns heard in the 
Sunday services, inverted in such 
a manner as to become the most 
ineffable nonsense. The whole 
sum of Ted’s religious knowledge 
when he first entered the prison 
had consisted in the following 
four lines, which he had quoted 
triumphantly as containing the 
entire body of sound doctrine 
taught by the Christian Church :— 


‘«¢ There are four corners to my bed, 
And four angels at my head— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.” 


After a fortnight’s instruction, how- 
ever, he had got hold of the idea 
of a lost sheep, and he put that 
unfortunate quadruped through its 
paces in his letter in a truly re- 
markable manner. Nevertheless, 
poor little Britannia, who is at this 
date gradually being educated into 
the semblance of a human being, 
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will one day value very highly that 
strange message from the dead. 

The end of the tragedy for poor 
gorilla-like Ted came in the shape 
of a fainting-fit, so complete as to 
produce total insensibility, into 
which he fe!l on the scaffold, from 
sheer terror of the death that over- 
took him before he recovered— 
and so terminates the history of 
the application of human justice 
to his individual case. 

It -is one of the peculiarities of 
the silent world—where men and 
women have sometimes to expiate 
their offences by a dreadful death 
at the hands of their fellow-crea- 
tures—that the other criminals 
located there remain in total ignor- 
ance of the tragedy being enacted 
in their midst. The officers are 
never allowed to hold any com- 
munication with the convicts except 
such as may be necessary for the 
enforcement of discipline ; and even 
the appointed visitor who is privi- 
leged to talk to them freely of 
their own concerns, is bound to 
adhere to the same rule with re- 
gard to all other subjects. Thus 
it is that the only prisoners who 
can have even a suspicion that an 
execution is going to take place 
under the very roof which shelters 
themselves, are the men who are 
told oif to dig the grave of their 
yet living companion, on the day 
before his death. 

It chanced, therefore, that the 
visitor had very soon to pass from 
the ghastly associations of the con- 
demned cell to the female prison, 
where the officials were being kept 
in a state of lively excitement by 
the proceedings of one of the 
inmates. While strange aspects of 
human nature and most pathetic 
histories are brought to light in 
intercourse with convicted women, 
it often happens that eccentric 
characters appear among them, 
whose fantastic careers cannot be 
accounted for on any known prin- 
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ciples of human action. Such an 
individual was No. 26, who was 
undergoing a long sentence in the 
same prison with Ted Brown at 
the time of his compulsory exit 
from it. She was a tall handsome 
woman, with fine features and 
brilliant black eyes, which were 
for ever flashing restlessly from 
side to side. She had been well 
educated, and carried herself with 
the air of a princess—maintaining 
in her quiet days a haughty de- 
meanour, which she seldom relaxed, 
except in the case of the prison 
visitor, of whom she was gracious- 
ly pleased to approve. 

No. 26 shared in one invariable 
characteristic of female prisoners 
whose crimes have not been of 
the gravest type, that she was, 
according to her own account, a 
model of all the virtues. Women 
who are committed on a charge 
of murder or manslaughter or at- 
tempted suicide, are generally in 
too despairing a frame of mind to 
attempt any denial of the charge; 
but where their offence has been 
theft, or assault, or other minor 
misdeeds, they systematically in- 
vent the most plausible explana- 
tions of the misadventure which 
has consigned them, in their per- 
fect innocence, to the prison cells. 
Sometimes, according to their 
statement, it has simply been the 
dense stupidity of the benighted 
judge who sentenced them, which 
has led to the catastrophe; but 
more frequently it has been a false 


friend who has taken advantage . 


of their confiding docility to shel- 
ter all manner of misdeeds behind 
their own immaculate virtue. The 
perpetual appearance of this stereo- 
typed false friend, soon taught the 
visitor to dismiss the phantom 
very summarily ; and the imaginary 
deceiver of No. 26 having been so 
dealt with, she ceased any attempt 
to set aside the grim evidence 
given by the judicial record of her 
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former convictions, and was fain 
to admit that she had been incar- 
cerated many times before, for 
offences of various kinds. It soon 
became known that in every one 
of these prisons she had made the 
lives of the officials a burden to 
them, and some of her freaks were 
certainly of a very exasperating 
nature. On one occasion, when 
she was inhabiting the convict 
establishment of a large city, she 
announced that she had a com- 
plaint to make respecting the 
prison authorities, and demanded 
to be taken before the magistrates 
for that purpose. This is a request 
which is never denied to a prisoner 
who desires to bring forward any- 
serious charge against the govern- 
ing officials—and as No. 26 pre- 
served an imperturbable silence 
on the subject of her griev- 
ance, it was concluded that it 
must be of a formidable nature. 
There was, therefore, quite an 
array of magistrates assembled to 
hear her statement, and the gov- 
ernor, chaplain, and other supe- 
rior officers of the prison were sum- 
moned to be present. No. 26 was 
conducted before them, and sol- 
emnly ordered to proffer her accu- 
sation against those to whose cus- 
tody she was committed. She at 
once replied, in stately measured 
tones, that she felt it her duty to 
bring a charge against the chap- 
lain, the reverend gentleman there 
present, for the criminal dulness 
of the wretched sermons to which 
he condemned his ill-used congre- 
gation Sunday after Sunday. They 
were not only quite worthless, she 
said, in style and composition, but 
also extremely illogical, inasmuch 
as he was perpetually attacking 
the female prisoners for their 
slight misdemeanours, while he 


passed lightly over the offences 
committed by the persons of his 
own sex on the male side of the 
prison. 


She requested that the 
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magistrates would order an in- 
quiry into his preaching powers, 
when she believed it would be 
found that he was possessed of 
none whatever. The countenance 
of the chaplain was seen to as- 
sume various shades of blue and 
green during this address, de- 
livered much after the fashion of 
a counsel for the prosecution, until 
the magistrates could sufficiently 
overcome their smothered laugh- 
ter to reprove the critical prisoner 
with befitting sternness, and order 
her immediate removal to her cell. 

When No. 26 came under the 
visitor’s notice in her new compul- 
sory retirement, she manifested so 
strong a desire to listen to advice 
and reform her ways on all points, 
that it was resolved to make a 
great effort to effect a radical 
change in her mode of disposing 
of her existence. It was known 
that her relations were highly re- 
spectable people, who had done 
their utmost for her many times, 
only to see her fall back into her 
wild lawless life more recklessly 
than before, and they had finally 
given her up in despair, and re- 
fused to recognise her at all. Plans 
were made, however, for placing 
her in a position where she could 
begin a new life, and gain her own 
livelihood in an honest and suit- 
able manner. She professed her- 
self much pleased with the arrange- 
ment, which she knew involved 
considerable outlay, and the de- 
mons of passion and unrest with 
which she had been formerly pos- 
sessed appeared to be completely 
laid. She went on _ thoroughly 
well till within a short time of the 
day when she was to obtain her 
discharge from prison, and then 
there was a lamentable change; 
she had scented the breath of free- 
dom approaching speedily, and be- 
came simply intoxicated with it. 
One morning the visitor was met, 
on arriving at the gaol, with the 
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information that No. 26 had 
‘‘broken out’’—the prison term 
for a wild fit of seeming madness 
which from time to time seizes on 
the women confined within its 
walls. What had been the cause 
of this sudden attack?—there was 
literally no cause. The regulation 
breakfast had been brought as 
usual to No. 26, being absolutely 
identical with that provided for all 
the other women, when she had in- 
stantly burst into a wild fit of fury, 
declaring that her bread was less 
_ in weight than that destined for 

her companions. She tore off her 
cap, always an object of abhorrence, 
sent her long black hair flying out 
on the wind, and dashed like a 
maniac into the courtyard which 
separated her from the men’s side 
of the prison, wrenching herself 
out of the hands of the officers 
who tried to control her. She an- 
nounced her intention of scaling 
the wall,—a feat that at any other 
time “would have been absolutely 
impossible, but did not at that 
moment seem beyond the preter- 
natural strength with which her 
passion had endowed her ; and once 
on the other side, she declared she 
would make her way to the kit- 
chen, take violent possession of the 
cook, a stout man some six feet 
high, and then and there boil him 
to a pulp in his owncopper. These 
were her precise words, shouted out 
at the top of her voice; and al- 
though it had been found possible 
to prevent her from carrying out 
this unusual culinary operation, 
she could not be hindered from 
spreading ruin and devastation 
round her in the punishment-cell, 
to which she had been conveyed 
by the united efforts of a consider- 
able number of prison officials. She 
had not been many minutes secure- 
ly locked in there, when ominous 


sounds of a very violent descrip-. 


tion were heard to proceed from 
the cell, and a view of her position 
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being taken through the inspection 
grating, she was seen standing 
clothed in dilapidated garments, 
and surrounded not only with 
everything the place contained 
smashed to atoms, but with quan- 
tities of the plaster and lime from 
the walls. She must have sprung 
at them like a wildcat to a con- 
siderable height, and she had suc- 
ceeded in laying the actual stones 
bare to a very great extent. En- 
veloped in the clouds of dust she 
had raised, No. 26 poured forth 
such a volley of threats and blas- 
phemous invectives against the 
officer, whose presence she detected 


behind the grating, that the visitor. 


was strongly recommended not to 
go to her—it was thought to be 
decidedly unsafe. That, however, 
was not the opinion of the indivi- 
dual in question, whose experience 
had shown that even the most law- 
less spirits can be tamed by kind- 
ness when once their affections 
have been roused. The idea of 
leaving the unfortunate No. 26 in 
the deplorable condition to which 
she had reduced herself was not to 
be entertained fora moment. By 
dint of obstinate insistence, the 
visitor had the door of the punish- 
ment-cell opened, and entered it 
alone, knowing well that the pres- 
ence of an official would have been 
fatal to any hope of quieting the 
woman. Certainly there proved to 
be no need for any exercise of 
courage. The moment No. 26 saw 
her friend, she stopped short in a 
renewed attack she was making on 
the walls, let her hands fall by her 
sides, and opened wide her great 
black eyes in a look first of amaze- 
ment, then of distress. 

‘¢You!’’ she exclaimed at last, 
—‘‘ is it really you come into this 
horrible place! I could not have 
dreamt that you would come here ! 
If I had only known it, I would 
never have made such a frightful 
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mess—for you to have to stand in. 
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the midst of it! Stay; you must 
not set your feet in all that rub- 
bish,”"—and quickly tearing off a 
handkerchief which covered her 
shoulders, she went down on her 
knees and spread it on the stone 
floor of the cell—insisting that the 
visitor’s feet should be placed on 
it, so that they might avoid all 
contact with the heaps of lime and 
dust she had accumulated there. 
It was a touching instance of the 
good feeling which underlay poor 
No. 26’s fiendish temper, and which 
generally does exist more or less even 
in tke most brutalised prisoners. 

A quiet conversation followed, 
during which she became perfectly 
meek, and really remorseful for her 
conduct. Unfortunately she could 
not always be under influences of 
this description—prison rules _re- 
quired the infliction of penalties 
for her insubordination, and poor 
No. 26 went from bad to worse, 
till the day of her discharge ar- 
rived. By that time she had suc- 
ceeded in inventing serious charges 
against every one of the prison 
authorities, from the governor 
downwards, including even the 
once-favoured visitor; and she 
announced her intention of mak- 
ing their various iniquities fully 
known to the world, by proclaiming 
them aloud during her very first 
moments of freedom in the public 
streets of the city in which the 
prison was situated. 

As it -was decidedly desirable to 
prevent such a proceeding, if pos- 
sible, No. 26 was told that her 
railway fare would be paid to a 
place at a distance, where it was 
known she really wanted to go, 
and an elderly warder was desired 
to accompany her to the station 
and see her safe off. He did not 
relish his task, but scarcely antici- 
pated the extent of his difficulties. 

‘The moment No. 26 found herself 
outside the door of the prison, she 
knew that she was a perfectly free 
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woman, and that the authorities 
had no longer any power over her, 
whereupon she gave the reins to 
her capricious temper, and declared 
that she would not go to the sta- 
tion till she had carried out her 
purpose of marching through the 
streets of the town, and there pub- 
licly announcing that the once re- 
spected officials of the gaol were 
arrant villains, one and all. 

At that moment the chaplain, 
most unfortunately for himself, 
came in at the outer gate, and in- 
stantly darting towards him, No. 
26 collared him, metaphorically, 
and violently demanded instant 
redress for her injuries, while the 
officers still remaining safely with- 
in the walls looked out from the 
windows, and, it is to be feared, 
greatly enjoyed the scene. The 
elderly warder was, however, equal 
to the occasion. He blandly ap- 
proached the woman while she was 
executing a species of fancy dance 
round the passive form of the dis- 
mayed clergyman, and reminded 
her that if she carried out her plan 
of a public denunciation of the 
prison authorities in the open 
streets, she would thereby reveal 
the disagreeable fact that she had 
herself been a denizen of that un- 
satisfactory abode ; whereas, if she 
accompanied him to the station 
with all the airs and graces she 
could so well assume, it would by 
concluded that she was simply a 
fascinating lady, being escorted be 
an admiring gentleman on a jour- 
ney of pleasure. , 

These tactics prevailed. No. 
26 released the chaplain, whom she, 
like the Ancient Mariner, had been 
holding with her glittering eye, 
and departed elegantly for the 
station. Thither she arrived, after 
having had one or two renewed 
outbursts on the way, which the 
warder afterwards declared had 
sent a cold tremor through him ; 
but he at last succeeded in getting 
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her into the train, and returned 
home in an exhausted condition. 

It might seem at first sight as if 
this system of periodical ‘* break- 
ings out,’’ which is largely adopted 
by the lower class of female prison- 
ers, were a mere unreasoning in- 
dulgence in temper; but it is not 
so—it has a distinct rationale of its 
own, illogical enough, no doubt, 
but a well-considered method in 
the apparent madness. The object 
of it is simply one of deliberate re- 
venge for the pains and penalties 
to which their imprisonment sub- 
jects them. The women are per- 
fectly aware that by these par- 
oxysms of violence they give a 
great deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance to the officers, whose duty it 
is to carry out all the unpleasant 
conditions of the sentence they 
have brought on themselves by 
their offences against the law. 
And it is really extraordinary what 
an amount of extra punishment 
they will willingly undergo in order 
to have the gratification of thus 
revenging themselves. We had a 
curious instance of this on one 
occasion. A woman who'had fre- 
quently been imprisoned for small 
offences was brought before the 
magistrates, on a charge which 
would only have involved the 
detention of a few weeks. She 
prided herself on her elegance of 
manner and diction, having in 
former times been a governess ; 
and nothing could be more meek 
or graceful than the way in which 
she pleaded with the magistrates 
to let her off for. once: if they 
abstained from ‘sending her to 
prison she would immediately re- 
tire into a virtuous seclusion, and 
enter on a course of the highest 
morality. They were deaf to her 
entreaties, however, and felt bound 
to inflict on her what was really a 
very lenient sentence. No sooner 
was it pronounced, and the police 
were approaching to remove her, 
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than she executed with amazing 
dexterity the plan which had 
been in her mind from the first. 
During the very time when she 
was mildly pleading for indulgence, 


she had managed, by a subtle un- 


seen movement, to remove one of 
her shoes, and hide it under her 
shawl: and the moment the chief 
magistrate ceased speaking she 
drew it out, as quick as lightning, 
from its concealment, and flung it 
at his head with such precision of 
aim as effectually to land it in 
the position she most desired. Of 
course the result of such an out- 
rage on the judicial dignity was 
the immediate doubling of her 
sentence under severe conditions. 
But that was simply nothing to her 
in comparison with the exquisite 
enjoyment of that moment, when 
she saw her muddy old shoe flying 
through the air to lodge on the 
magisterial cranium. . Even when 
she spoke of it afterwards in the 
presence of the visitor, to whom 
she wished to be abnormally re- 
spectful, she had difficulty in re- 
pressing her shrieks of delight at 
the recollection of that ineffable 
moment. 

These are merely the lighter 
aspects of prison life; but they 
can only afford a very passing 
relief, to the sadness and pain 
which . must habitually weigh on 
those who are brought in contact 
with all the dark and tragic epi- 
sodes that usually mark the records 
of that strange silent world. 

We purpose, on subsequent oc- 
casions, to give some illustrations 
of the more serious conditions of 
convict existence ; and we venture 
to hope that what has been learned 
by practical experience as the ap- 
pointed visitor of a model gaol, 
may prove usefully suggestive to 
some of those who are concerned 
in the administration of the law 
and the general treatment of 
criminals. 
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The Death of Anthony. 


THE DEATH OF ANTHONY. 


Can it be? Are you living, my queen? 
I thought I had lost you for ever; 
I was hurrying on to seek you 
O’er Acheron’s dark river. 
I was rushing down Death’s dark way, 
For this world is nothing without you ; 
But you live, you live, and for one last time 
I can throw my arms about you. 


Mine again—for a moment—no more, 
For swiftly my life is flying ; 

All your love cannot hold me here, 
I am dying, Egypt, dying. 

Ah! Death would be only a triumph 
If we together were going, 

But alone, alone, and so alone, 
Is beyond all telling, all knowing. 


Never—ah, never, never, 
Even in Elysian meadows, 
Can bliss be mine, if you are not there. 
*Mid that throng of thin cold shadows, 
Ah, let me not go alone} 
*Tis so easy life’s knot to sever ; 
One pang, and it all is over. Come, 
Let us fling off the whole world for ever! 


We have had our golden days, 
Our triumph, our power, and our glory, 
And our life, and our love, and our death 
Shall be long remembered in story. 
We have not hid from men’s gaze, 
Nor rotted in life’s dull corner, 
But the world has wondered and stared at us, 
And the world will be our mourner. 


There is nothing in life to regret, 
We have plucked all its myrtles and roses, 


We have seen, we have done, what no others have done, 


And if death now the triumph closes, 

Let it come! let us welcome its coming, 
Since it loosens life’s tedious tether. 

Fate frowns on us both; let us go, dear love, 
Let us die as we lived, together. 
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The Death of Anthony. 


Is it Cesar’s triumph to swell, 
That you hesitate now and linger? 
His kisses to take, his gifts to accept, 
To be pointed out by Scorn's finger? 
To be jeered at by Rome’s foul rabble? 
You, to cringe and to shrink to a master; 
You, to eat the dust of his chariot-wheels ; 
And is death, then, a worse disaster? 


Ah! you shudder! Your cheeks grow pale! 
I can say no more; 1 am dying. 
This world’s growing dim. Lift my head !—One more kiss! 
Oh! at least on your bosom lying, 
My spirit takes flight—all is over 
This life had to give, and it gave us 
Its best and its sweetest; but now death is best,— 
Death, that comes from life’s horrors to save us. 


Farewell! We shall meet again soon, 
I feel it, beyond the dark river. ° 
If you stay, it will be but a moment, 
For life cannot last for ever. 
On that farther shore I shall wait, 
With a love that knows no abating, 
Till you come—and come soon—and remember, 
I’m waiting there, Egypt, waiting. 


W. W. Sror. 
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PROFESSIONS FOR DOGS. 


WHEN we speak of ‘‘ Dogs,’’ our 
thoughts naturally revert to dogs 
as we know them in Britain—the 
sportsman’s perfectly trained com- 
panion and most obedient servant 
—the shepherd’s most wise and 
trusty auxiliary—the faithful lov- 
ing friend of most men and wo- 
men. We think of dogs great and 
dogs little, dogs smooth and dogs 
rough, dogs gentle or dogs surly, 
dogs solitary or hunting in couples, 
or hounds in pack; but in any 
case we think only of the dogs in 
their natural condition, free from 
harness or burden of any sort. 
Perhaps we may say we value our 
doggie friends for their moral 
worth and sympathetic compan- 
ionship, but certainly not as being 
peculiarly intelligent beasts of 
burden or traction. 

Yet in various countries these 
are the canine qualities most high- 
ly prized, while in others the dog 
is either systematically fattened for 
the table (as formerly in many of 
the Pacific Isles, and at the pres- 
ent day in China), or else, as in 
Mohammedan lands, is regarded as 
an outcast; yet even the pariah, 
accepting the inevitable, uncon- 
sciously returns good for evil, and 
proves man’s true friend by acting 
as the scavenger of his streets. 

In the great Dog-world profes- 
sions are generally as rigidly heredi- 
tary as are those of Indian trades- 
men whose caste predestines their 
life-work. Blood-hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Stag-hounds, Greyhounds, 
Otter-hounds, Retrievers, Coach- 
dogs, St Bernards, Newfound- 
lands, Collies, and others, are each 
born with definite instincts in- 
herited from a long train of an- 
cestors. Cerberus, indeed, has 


representatives of every degree, 


our watch-dogs being recruited 
from every conceivable variety of 
the race; and of course individual 
dogs have been trained to the 
exercise of all manner of talents ; 
but nothing in the whole range 
of canine education. has proved so 
curious in its results as that to 
which we owe the race of odd little 
Turnspits and Dachshunds, de- 
scendants of the professional dog- 
cooks whose whole lives were de- 
voted to roasting the game pursued 
by their swifter brethren, the pro- 
fessional hunters. 

Some of these quaint doggies 
have the fine silky skin and long 
drooping ears of the hound, others 
are rough and wiry as terriers, but 
all have the singularly long body 
and short crooked legs, which seem 
to have originated in the daily toil 
of their ancestors in working an 
endless treadmill on behalf of ours. 
This treadmill was a wheel whose 
revolutions kept the great kitchen- 
spit for ever turning, turning. The 
dog was placed within the wheel, 
which when once set in motion 
forced him to continue running, 
and to this constant pressure on 
the fore-paws is doubtless due the 
eccentric out-turning in those of 
their descendants, which is so 
peculiar a characteristic of the 
family. Till very recently a genu- 
ine Turnspit might have been 
seen thus employed in an ancient 
kitchen at Caerleon, in Monmouth- 
shire. 

I doubt whether any amount of 
good fare could have atoned to 
these slaves of the scullion for the 
dreary drudgery of their dull days. 
Yet they at least had the satisfac- 
tion of being useful during their 
lives, which (unless dogs know 
something in favour of ‘‘a short 
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life, but 2 merry one’) was per- 
haps preferable to such a pro- 
fession as dates only from the 
hour of death. Yet such is the 
sad destination of a multitude cf 
the noblest of the race. 

To us it seems strange indeed to 
learn that in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia a young woman’s wedding- 
portion consists not always of so 
many head of cattle, but frequent- 
ly of so many dogs, which are to 
form the nucleus of a dog-farm,— 
these being reared for the sake of 
the thick fur with which the dogs 
in these bitterly cold regions are 
so excellently endowed, as indeed 
they would need to be, seeing that 
in mid-winter the thermometer 
(Fahr.) sometimes falls to 25° be- 
low zero—t.¢., 57 degrees of frost. 

This business is as systematically 
carried on as is that of sheep-farm- 
ing in Australasia, the rate of re- 
production being estimated at ten 
per annum ;! so, reckoning the in- 
crease by geometrical ratio, it is 
evident that the bride who receives 
a dower of a dozen of these very 
large long-haired dogs is_ well 
started in life. But of course the 
majority of these fine animals are 
not destined to survive their first 
year, as they are full grown when 
about eight months old, and their 
fur attains perfection in winter, so 
that only those required for breed- 
ing are allowed to see the spring. 

All over the northern part of 
these vast Mongolian and Man- 
churian territories these dog-farms 
are scattered, and there are thou- 
sands in which a few hundred dogs 
are annually reared for the market, 
while others merely raise enough 
to supply robes and mats for home 
use. There are a good many cases 
in which one can scarcely afford to 
think of antecedents, and certainly 
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this slaughter of perhaps the hand- 
somest race of dogs in the world, 
for the sake of their coats, is pecu- 
liarly unpleasant. 

We have to accept the fact that 
our fisher-folk find it very hard to 
resist the chance of securing the 
skin of any unwary dog who strays 
within their reach, as if offering 
himself to supply a peculiarly air- 
tight buoy for the fishing-nets. 
But to bring the matter very near 
home, though we all accept kid 
gloves as naturally as we do roast 
lamb, is it not just a little jarring 
to recollect the origin of our driv- 
ing and gardening dog-skin gloves ? 
It is the one item which brings us 
actually in touch with the subject, 
and our loyalty to those faithful 
members of the race who honour 
us with their personal devotion re- 
volts from the thought of so_utilis- 
ing their brethren. Indeed, look- 
ing at it in the light of sentiment, 
it seems almost as shocking as the 
human tanneries in the French 
Revolution! But the civilisation 
which requires a never-failing sup- 
ply of pdaté-de-foie-gras, with full 
knowledge of the horrors involved 
in its production, can certainly 
find no place for sentiment in the 
matter of dead dogs. 

As regards training members of 
the canine family to work in har- 
ness as draught-animals, this prac- 
tice, which we now deem so cruel, 
was common in England till about 
the middle of the present century, 
when it was declared illegal. Till 
then the barrows of the ‘‘ cat and 
dog’s meat’’ men were drawn by 
dogs, some of whom were proved 
to have such very rough times 
that a law of emancipation was 
enacted, and now no free-born Brit- 
ish dog can be compelled to draw 
weights, that being obviously work 





1 See report onthe trade of Newchwang (China), by Acting Consul Holland, 
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for which Nature never designed 
him. 

Vet, in the far North, in the 
frozen lands where horses would 
perish were it only for lack of fod- 
der, dogs are the sole substitute, 
and man is dependent on dog- 
trains for whatever comfort he 
contrives to find in ‘existence. 
He reckons that a team of six 
dogs should be able to draw ten 
cwt. at the rate of seven miles an 
hour. Kane, the Arctic traveller, 
tells us that in a fortnight six 
Esquimaux dogs dragged him and 
his baggage in a sledge for eight 
hundred miles, averaging fifty- 
seven miles a-day. Throughout 
the region which has been so 
aptly described as The Great 
Lone Land, the traveller, wrapped 
in warm furs, settles himself cosily 
in his sledge, which is drawn 
by from five to thirteen well- 
trained dogs, harnessed together 
with leathern straps. (Among the 
Esquimaux the harness is gener- 
ally of sealskin, and the sledge it- 
self is often constructed of whale’s 
bones covered with sealskin. ) 

The foremost dog acts as leader, 
and takes the word of command 
from his driver, lending his own 
unerring instinct to guide the 
others across the ofttimes track- 
less snows ; and so the whole train 
scamper over the ice-fields or the 
dreary barren steppes, often, alas ! 
in pain and hunger. The accounts 
of the cruel treatment to which 
these useful creatures are in too 
many cases subjected is truly 
sickening: they are said to be 
frequently compelled to work in a 
state of semi-starvation, and to 
run till they are utterly exhausted, 
even when so footsore that the 
snow is ieddened with their blood. 

Throughout the vast solitudes 
of the far North-West, dog-trains 


are still indispensable to man. 


They are the letier-carriers on 


whom depends the whole postal 
service, and they afford the sole 
means of communication between 
the outlying posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the civilised 
world. 

In the Canadian Court, at the 
great Colonial Exhibition in Lon- 
don, there was exhibited a stuffed 
team, which, could they have but 
spoken, would have thrilled all 
hearers with regret at so sad a 
requital of faithful service; for 
those very dogs had brought to 
Winnipeg from Port Nelson (on 
Hudson’s Bay) a party of engi- 
neers who were surveying a route 
from Lake Winnipeg to the great 
inland sea of the North. This 
distance of six hundred miles was 
accomplished by the dogs in a 
little over ten days. As their re- 
ward for this good service, the 
feast which awaited them on reach- 
ing their destination was seasoned 
with prussic acid, and they were 
then stuffed for exhibition in the 
Canadian Court. Dogs which had 
travelled sixty miles a-day for ten 
consecutive days seemed worthy 
of a better fate, forty to fifty miles 
a-day being considered very fair 
work. 

The swiftest and most powerful 
dogs for this service are a cross- 
breed, half wolf and half collie, 
which happily retains no trace of 
the savage temper of the wolf 
father: on the contrary, these 
dogs are singularly docile, yielding 
implicit obedience to whoever feeds 
them. This is apparently the only 
secret of influence, for should a 
man sell a team which he has 
driven and fed regularly for four 
or five years, the new owner has 
only to feed them himself, and 
straightway their allegiance is 
transferred, and they obey him 
only. In winter, the dogs in the 
far North are fed largely on frozen 
fish, which are stored for their use 
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at the various stations to which 
they habitually run. 

Till a few years ago, dog-trains 
were still common in all the 
country around Winnipeg, but 
they have now been superseded 
by steam-engines and railways. 
Till very recently they were largely 
employed in drawing to the town 
the fish caught on Lake Winnipeg, 
but now they are only seen when 
the Indians come to claim their 
Government allowances. On high 
festivals, such as the occasion of 
a great Sun-dance, certain tribes, 
such as the Crees and Sioux, in- 
dulge in the luxury of a roast-dog 
—the oldest and most worthless 
of the train being selected for the 
purpose, and a tough and sinewy 
morsel he must prove after a life 
of such severe toil. 

From the hardships endured by 
dogs when compelled to pull heavy 
weights, it is pleasant to turn to 
another phase of canine employ- 
ment—a special service for which 
they are chiefly trained by kind- 
ness, although their intelligence is 
unfortunately enlisted in-aid of an 
illicit traffic. Probably few per- 
sons in Britain have the smallest 
idea of the number of dogs em- 
ployed in contraband trade along 
the frontier between France and 
Belgium. The smugglers have 
adopted a special breed for this 
purpose, in which upwards of a 
hundred thousand are said to be 
engaged; and so wary are these 
loyal helpers that, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the French Cus- 
tom-house officers, and their efforts 
to intercept the four-footed smug- 
glers, only an average of one per 
cent is ever captured. 

These dogs seem to accept this 
work with much the same intelli- 
gent interest as is exhibited by 
sheep-dogs of divers breeds and 
in many lands, from our Scottish 
Highlands to their counterpart in 
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New Zealand or the Himalayas: 
the latter owns the noblest sheep= 
dog in the world—one both able 
and willing to defend his flock 
from the attacks of leopards. It 
is perhaps somewhat remarkable 
that in those wild mountain re- 
gions, where transit is so toil- 
some, dogs should not have been 
enlisted as carriers, that service 
being performed by flocks of 
mountain-sheep and goats, each 
of which is laden with a small 
pack, like two saddle-bags, con- 
taining in all sixteen pounds of 
wool or salt brought from the high 
steppes of Thibet, to be bartered 
for products of the lower lands. 
On the steep and narrow mountain- 
paths one sometimes meets a flock 
of perhaps a thousand goats thus 
laden, and led by a little child, 
though of course responsible goat- 
herds are in attendance, and these 
occasionally (only every second or 
third day) unload the tired crea- 
tures, and allow them to rest 
wherever they can find anything 
approaching to green pastures be- 
side ‘‘ waters of comfort.’ 

But the Thibetan goats are only 
required mechanically to .follow 
their little reader, whereas in the 
French smugglers’ dogs, intelligence 
of a very high order is essential, 
for it is not enough that they 
should cross the frontier without 
any human leader,—they must also 
keep watch as they travel, lest 
they be waylaid by Custom-house 
officers or their equally well-trained 
Excise-dogs, whose special mission 
in life is to track smugglers and 
their canine accomplices, and con- 
fiscate the precious packs borne 
by the latter. When a party of 
Excise-dogs do fall in with a pack 
of smugglers’ dogs, then, indeed, 
comes the tug of war, and a sore 
rending of lace and scattering of 
coffee and tobacco, and the other 
contraband treasures. 
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The smuggler trains his dogs 
one by one, and always at night. 
In the day-time he walks across 
the frontier, accompanied by one of 
his pupils, and goes to visit his ac- 
complice, in whose house he leaves 
the dog. It is detained till after 
dark, when it receives a sufficiently 
smart beating to make it glad to 
scamper home to its master, who 
welcomes it to an excellent supper. 
This routine is repeated several 
times, till the dog can find its way 
home on the darkest night without 
hesitation. It is then promoted 
to carrying a small light pack, 
containing articles of trifling value, 
but by degrees the weight is in- 
creased, till the dog is accustomed 
to carry many pounds. 

When each dog knows its duties 
thoroughly, it is taught to work 
in company with others, the most 
intelligent in each pack being ex- 
empt from carrier service, and 
taught to act as scouts, to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of possible 
foes, and so enable the main body 
to avoid the danger of falling into 
ambush. 

The method of training the Cus- 
toms .dogs is, of course, quite 
different. From their earliest 
puppyhood they are taught to play 
hide-and-seek with pieces of to- 
bacco, and small bags of coffee, or 
rolls of lace. When six or eight 
months’ old, their education in 
these matters is taken seriously in 
hand; and they are taught to sit 
quietly in ambush, never barking, 
but merely giving a very low 
growl, or cocking their ears to 
attract the attention of their mas- 
ter whenever they detect any un- 
usual sound. Should they be 


guilty of barking, they are, of 
course, punished, but a wise dog 
is rewarded with lumps of sugar. 
After some practice a well-trained 
Excise-dog will scent out even 
one solitary smuggler-dog at a dis- 


tance of 200 yards, and he soon 
becomes wonderfully expert in 
tracking the law-breakers, human 
or canine, and in giving notice of 
their approach. 

Sad to say, the French smug- 
glers are not the only law-breakers 
who contrive to make their four- 
footed comrades subservient to 
their nefarious purposes. A Par- 
isian ruffian of the worst type has 
for long been the terror of the 
Tennes district, where he was 
wont to prowl about at night 
accompanied by a ferocious but 
perfectly trained mastiff. At a 
word from his master, this huge 
brute would fly at the throat of 
any solitary wayfarer, and never 
relaxed his hold till the prisoner 
had been effectually despoiled of 
whatever the robber considered 
worth appropriating. Then the 
pleasant pair made off, leaving 
their victim half dead. Finally, 
last September, these companions 
in iniquity attacked a man who 
happened to be in Government 
employment, and the dog injured 
him so seriously that his recov- 
ery seemed improbable. There- 
upon ‘*The Butcher,’’ as he was 
commonly called, was apprehend- 
ed, together with his savage ac- 
complice, the latter being con- 
demned to be shot after the trial 
of his master. 

With such experimental know- 
ledge of the capdbilities of dogs, 
we need not wonder that France 
should be foremost in the move- 
ment for once again reviving the 
practice, so long in abeyance, of 
training dogs for Military Service. 
That they were so used in ancient 
times is a well-known historical 
fact. It was even recorded by 
Pliny that a certain king of the 
Garamantes was indebted to his 
fighting dogs for the recovery of 
his lost throne; and six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, 
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when Aljyattes, King of Lydia, in- 
vaded the Chersonesus to make 
war on the Cimmerii, his troops 
were accompanied by many trained 
war-dogs. Again, we learn that 
at the battle of Mantinea, fought 
B.C. 362, between Spartans and 
Thebans, each party was assisted 
by its own dogs. The Cimbri 
likewise enlisted the services of 
dogs so savage, that the brave 
soldiers of the Roman Legion 
dreaded their bite more than the 
spears of the foe; and we learn 
that on one occasion, when the 
Cimbri had been vanquished by 
Marius, the dogs stood by the 
women, and, by the vigorous use 
of teeth and nails, these faithful 
allies contrived to defend the camp. 

But the Romans also, as well as 
the Greeks, knew full well how to 
turn canine sagacity to good ac- 
count, and Shakespeare’s_ well- 
known line, ‘‘Let slip the dogs 
of war,’’! was assuredly no merely 
figurative expression, as is so com- 
monly supposed. A_ remarkable 
illustration of this subject may be 
observed among the sculptures ex- 
cavated from Herculaneum, one of 
which, a basso-relievo, shows dogs 
clad in chain-armour defending a 
Roman citadel against barbarian 
foes. In addition to coats of mail, 
both Greek and Roman war-dogs 
wore large spiked collars, like 
those which in the present day 
form the Himalayan sheep-dog’s 
sole defence against leopards. It 
is also recorded in a military 
treatise dedicated to the Emperor 
Valentinian II., that dogs en- 


dowed with a ‘fine and subtle 
smell’’ were sent out with Roman 
soldiers on outpost duty, in order 
that, scenting the advancing foe 
ere they became visible to human 
eyes, they might give timely notice 
of their approach. 
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That their vigilance should lead 
to their employment as _ sentinels 
seems natural, and in some cases 
the dogs have been left as sole 
watchers, as on one occasion when 
the city of Corinth was beleagu- 
ered. While the foe were prepar- 
ing for the final onslaught, all the 
garrison lay sunk in deep slumber, 
the only wakeful sentinels being 
a band, of fifty watch-dogs, who 
guarded the ramparts, and, de- 
tecting the silent approachof the 
foe, kept them at bay, fighting 
savagely till all were slain save 
one, which barked so furiously, 
and ran round so energetically to 
awaken the sleepers, that these 
were aroused in time to repulse 
the enemy, who, but for the dog, 
would most assuredly have cap- 
tured the city. 

On the other hand, it appears 
that when the Gauls sought to 
surprise the Capitol, the Roman 
war-dogs stationed at the outposts 
slept on undisturbed by their ap- 
proach, and so it was reserved for 
the celebrated geese to cackle the 
alarm. This failure on the part of 
the dogs was attributed to magic, 
for it was said that the Gauls 
threw green toads to the dogs, 
which caught them in _ their 
mouths, and were thereupon struck 
dumb. The Romans do not seem 
to have considered this plea of 
magic as sufficient excuse for the 
canine failure, for so late as the 
time of Plutarch they kept up an 
annual commemoration thereof by 
publicly flogging a number of dogs, 
and then hanging them in various 
parts of the city; whereas the ad- 
mirable conduct of the geese was 
celebrated by carrying a silver 
goose on a cushion in triumphant 
procession. 

Like those cannibal tribes of 
the Southern Ocean, who, while 





1 «Julius Ceesar,’ Act iii. sc, 1. 
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giving reverent burial to their own 
dead, feasted freely on the corpses 
of the foe, so the well-trained dogs 
of war, however hungry they might 
be, never molested the slain of the 
fation in whose service they were 
enlisted, but savagely devoured 
those of the enemy. Thus it is 
recorded that in the later wars of 
the Greeks and Romans the Gre- 
cian dogs sought. out the dead 
Romans, but were never known 
to touch a Greek. And in recent 
times the bloodhounds of Poland, 


after the battle of Hundsfield, near- 


Breslau, sated their thirst for blood 
in that of the dead foe, but not 
one Polish soldier was touched. 

It is certainly singular that, when 
two races so warlike as the Greeks 
and Romans had decided in favour 
of enlisting dogs for military ser- 
vice, the practice should not have 
been more generally adopted by 
other nations. As it is, we only 
hear of it occasionally, as for in- 
stance in the case of the Knights 
of Rhodes, who trained dogs to 
guard their outposts and to pre- 
cede their patrols. They also em- 
ployed them to carry despatches— 
in short, to do exactly the work 
which in 1888 is being experi- 
mentally tried in France and 
Germany. 

Philip V., King of Spain, seems 
to have accidentally secured the 
services of a pack of dogs whom 
he observed hungrily gnawing the 
gates of Mont-Philip, and to whom 
he desired that rations of bread 
should be served. Faithful to the 
hand which fed them, these dogs 
attached themselves to the army, 
and thenceforth rendered valuable 
service as patrols and sentinels, 


always preceding their human com- 
rades, and scouting to ascertain 
and give notice of the position of 
the foe. Often as the Austrians 
planned a silent sortie from Orbi- 
tello, the vigilant dogs gave notice 
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of their movements, and saved 
their friends from sudden sur- 
prise. Never were a few loaves of 
bread more judiciously bestowed. 
Charles V. of Spain likewise em- 
ployed dogs as war-scouts, and 
so did Francis I. When their 
armies met before the walls of 
Valentia, the rival dog-corps fought 
@ foutrance, those of Spain being 
rievously worsted. 

Undoubtedly education works 
wonders for other folk than dog- 
gies, but those whose ears fail to 
rejoice in the music of average 
kennels must marvel at the disci- 
pline which could secure absolute 
silence from such a regiment as 
that pack of three hundred dogs 
which garrisoned St Malo. These, 
however, shrink to quite an insig- 
nificant company as compared with 
the eight hundred dogs which, in 
the middle ages, met on the plain 
of Grandson. On either side were 
ranged the battalions of their re- 
spective masters, Charles the Bold 
and the Swiss, to whom the obe- 
dient dogs looked for the signal to 
engage in mortal combat. The 
moment that permission was given, 
the dog-legions dashed furiously to 
the fray, and for a brief period the 
horrible battle raged, with such 
barking and biting as good Dr 
Watts never dreamt of in his 
worst nightmare. But after ten 
minutes the Swiss dogs remained 
masters of the field, the survivors 
of the enemy slinking away in 
dire distress, leaving the ground 
strewn with the corpses of their 
companions. But it was a dear- 
bought victory for. the Swiss, 
whose dogs were so maimed and 
mangled, that even of the survivors 
most had only strength to crawl 
to their master’s feet to receive 
one last caress. 

There is still extant the Royal 
grant, dated 28th January 1475, 
whereby Louis XI. decreed that 
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the sum of 24 “vres turnois was 
annually to be paid from the rev- 
enues of the Vicomté of Avranches 
for the maintenance of the great 
watch-dogs who, from time im- 
memorial, had guarded the old 
Norman castle of the Mont-Saint- 
Michel. By days they were kept 
chained up, but at night were 
turned loose to wander around 
and prevent the approach of stran- 
gers. In the quaint language of 
the old grant,—‘‘On a de tout 
temps accoustumé avoir et nourrir 
au dit lieu certain nombre de 
grands chiens, lesquelz sont par 
jour attachez et liez, et par nuyt 
sont menez tout détachez hors la 
dite place et a l’entour d’ycelle 
pour au long de la nuyt servir au 
guet et garde d’ycelle place.” It 
is thought probable that to these 
faithful watchers was due the 
security of the old fortress from 
surprise by the English in times of 
war. But this special recognition 
of their services was due to King 
Louis having twice gone in person 
on pilgrimage to the Shrine of 
the Archangel—first in 1462, and 
secondly in 1473; and it was after 
the latter visit that, at the request 
of the Captaine de Batornay, 
Seigneur du Bouchage, he made 
the grant aforesaid. 

Amongst the individual dogs 
which have earned a good name 
in their country’s history, was one 
which in A.D. 3702 shared the 
cares of his master, General de 
Mélac, who was besieged by the 
French in Landau. He not only 
escorted his master on every sortie, 
but contrived to ascertain all the 
mining proceedings of the besieg- 
ers, and to reveal them to the gen- 
eral, who thus, thanks to the dog’s 
sagacity, was able again and again 
to ward off impending dangers. 

Probably, however, no dog has 
ever rendered such signal military 
service, or been so honourably re- 
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cognised, as the celebrated poodle 
Moustache, who shared the victori- 
ous fortunes. of the French army 
through most of the wars of the 
Consulate and of the French Em- 
pire. He won special honours at 
Marengo, and was decorated on 
the battlefield of Austerlitz by 
Marshal Lannes as a reward for 
having rescued his regimental 
standard from an Austrian soldier 
when in the act of snatching it 
from the grasp of the standard- 
bearer, as he fell’mortally wounded. 
The plucky poodle drove off the 
assailant, and then seizing the 
tattered colours in his teeth, 
dragged them triumphantly till 
he reached his own company. 

Many are the incidents recorded 
of the bravery and sagacity of this 
prince of poodles. In the van of 
scouting-parties he detected many 
an Austrian ambush, and on at 
least one occasion de drew atten- 
tion to the presence of a disguised 
spy inthe camp. Moreover, to his 
vigilance was due the failure of a 
night-attack by a body of Aus- 
trians, of whose vicinity in the 
Valley of Balbo the French were 
apparently ignorant. 

That Napoleon fully realised 
how important a ré/e might be 
assigned to dogs is well known. 
In 1799 he wrote to Marmont: 
‘¢There should be at Alexandria 
a large number of dogs, which you 
ought to be able to employ by 
massing them in groups at a short 
distance from the walls.’’ The 
marvel is that, after so plain an 
expression on the subject from 
such an authority in the art of 
war, the employment of dogs 
should not have become a matter 
of course, instead of which eighty- 
nine years later it is still regarded 
as a tentative measure. 

Yet from time to time the 
French have remembered Napo- 
leon’s counsel to Marmont, as in 
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the conquest of Algiers, when 
good service was rendered by 
military dogs. Possibly, however, 
their use was suggested by the 
fact that the French there re- 
eeived very practical lessons on 
the subject from the Arabs of 
Kabylia, who trained their savage 
hungry dogs to inveterate hatred of 
the French uniform: indeed these 
African dogs, like those of Burmah, 
seem possessed of an invincible 
abhorrence of all Europeans. 

But here we touch one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
canine fealty to human masters— 
namely, its strongly marked na- 
tionality. The trained dog not 
only detects the approach of a 
stranger while yet a great way off, 
but gives very plain indications as 
to what manner of stranger he is. 
In very remote days the priests of 
Minerva in her temple at Danbia 
always received early notice from 
the temple dogs of the approach of 
any ‘‘barbarian’’ visitors—that is 
to say, of men who were not 
Greeks by birth. And so, in mili- 
tary training, dogs are found so 
keen of perception that when a 
stranger is still so far away that 
his uniform is indistinguishable, 
they seem able to scent to what 
nation he belongs. 

One such dog rendered good 
service to the French in the South 
Tunisian campaign of 1881, re- 
peatedly giving the alarm ere his 
human comrades suspected danger, 
and plainly indicating whether the 
far-distant stranger was a Turko 
oran Arab. And when hostilities 
were renewed in Tunis in 1886, 
another dog, Zourbi by name, did 
equally good service to the r1gth 
French regiment, to which it was 
attached, and to whose sentries it 
rendered invaluable aid. 

Now at length both France and 
Germany have taken up the sub- 
ject so much in earnest, that it is 
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probable that henceforth highly 
trained dogs will be deemed an in- 
dispensable adjunct to every body 
of troops when on active service. 
It is evident that if one nation 
provides itself with a dog-corps, 
others will follow suit. The Rus- 
sians did so, because by no other 
means could they cope with the 
unexpected moves of the Turko- 
mans. Austria, profiting by the 
sharp lessons taught by France in 
the Italian campaign of 1800, like- 
wise enlisted dog allies; and now 
the civilised world watches the ex- 
perimental training of French and 
English dogs with much the same 
interest that attaches to well-ac- 
credited cases of salvation from 
shipwreck by pouring oil on stormy 
waves, though the power of oil was 
as well known in the days of the 
old Greeks and Romans as was 
the value of dogs as faithful allies 
in war. 

Now the various points under 
consideration are—jrst, the use 
of dogs as auxiliary sentinels; 
secondly, as scouts; and thirdly, 
as safe letter-carriers, warranted 
to swim bridgeless rivers, and to 
give the enemy as wide a berth as 
possible. It is evident that the 
habitual companionship of a reli- 
able dog would prove an invaluable 
safeguard to the solitary sentinel, 
and would greatly diminish the 
danger of night-surprises, with all 
their ghastly consequences. The 
French especially find that in al- 
most every instance of defeat their 
failures have been distinctly trace- 
able to sudden panics arising from 
this cause. 

As regards scouting, the same 
qualities so admirably developed 
in the French smuggler’s dog may 
well be turned to account in de- 
tecting ambuscades, and scouring 
hilly or wooded country, thereby 
saving human patrols much weary 
and arduous toil. Recent experi- 
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ments prove that the well-trained 
dog will give notice of the presence 
of a man, dressed in the uniform of 
the foe, at a distance of a thousand 
feet. And just as the Custom- 
house dog pass quietly by honest 
peasants, and only call the atten- 
tion of their masters to law- 
breakers, so these wise regimental 
dogs ignore the movements of 
unattached civilians, but seem to 
develop a strong personal antip- 
athy to any person whom they in- 
tuitively recognise as being in the 
service of the enemy. 

As estafettes—t.e., bearers of 
military despatches—dogs have 
fully proven their merit both as 
regards speed and fidelity. Hith- 
erto troops on the march or on 
outposts have kept up communi- 
cation with headquarters or with 
each other by means of cavalry 
orderlies, or by systems of helio- 
graph and flag signalling, to say 
nothing of balloons. These have 
been largely supplemented in Ger- 
man tactics by the use of veloci- 
pedes amd carrier-pigeons. Now 
dogs are likewise enlisted, and in 
the various test experiments the two 
last are found to head the compe- 
titive lists, both in point of speed 
and of accuracy, the latter being 
due to the necessity of writing the 
message instead of trusting to 
verbal transmission. 

In respect of speed the pigeons 
rank first, especially in mountain- 
ous regions, where, of course, their 
direct flight gives them an immense 
advantage over the dogs, which 
have to toil up and down steep 
hills, over stony and difficult 
ground, perhaps thrown out of 
their course by precipitous crags, 
or delayed by having to swim 
flooded rivers. But on _ level 
ground, where the chances are 
more evenly balanced, the dogs 
take a very good second place. 
Thus in recent experimental races 
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in France, for the purpose of prov- 
ing how military despatches covld 
be most quickly transmitted, the 
given distance being one kilometre 
—i.¢., three-quarters of a mile— 
the carrier-pigeons delivered their 
message in one minute, the dogs 
in two minutes, cyclists in three 
minutes and twenty seconds, 
light cavalry at the gallop, three 
minutes, and the same at quick 
trot, four minutes. 

On another occasion, when the 
competition was only between dogs 
and men, the length to be traversed 
was six kilometres (equal to four 
miles and a half) on level ground— 
the cyclists travelling by road, the 
dogs and cavalry cross-country. 
At the outset the dogs had much 
the best of it; but having lost 
half a minute by stopping to drink 
at a tempting pool, they reached 
their destination simultaneously 
with the first bicycle rider, taking 
fourteen minutes. The horsemen 
arrived ten minutes later. Ona 
two-mile course the dogs had de- 
cided advantage, as they accom- 
plished the run in seven minutes, 
while the wheelmen took nine and 
the horsemen fifteen minutes. 

As regards carrier-pigeons(which, 
like the dogs, have been enlisted 
for this purpose from very early 
ages), they are now largely used 
by the Italian troops in Abys- 
sinia, where a most systematic 
pigeon-service has been organised. 
A military dovecot has been estab- 
lished at Massowa, whence pigeons 
are supplied for the use of all pat- 
rols. Each detachment sent out 
to reconnoitre carries a light bas- 
ket containing several pigeons, 
and one of the party carries the 
needful supply of grain and water 
for their use. In wet weather, or 
if the despatches to be sent back 
are confidential, they are enclosed 
in a goose-quill and sealed; but 
more frequently they are simply 
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written on a page torn from a 
pocket-book and tied to a tail- 
feather. Certain. private mes- 
sages are conveyed by the use 
of coloured marks—a rough-and- 
ready sort of cipher. 

In a case of sudden attack, when 
there is no time to write, several 
pigeons are set free, each having 
been deprived of one or more tail- 
feathers. | When the birds reach 
their dovecot, they have to enter 
through a sort of cage which de- 
tains them, and sets an electric 
bell ringing, so as to give notice 
to the sergeant of the guard, 
who takes the despatches and for- 
wards them to headquarters at 
Saati. 

The dogs in some instances carry 
the concise despatch in a small 
metal case fastened to the collar, 
and this certainly seems to have the 
advantage of security, as attract- 
ing the least possible amount of 
attention; whereas the leather 
letter-case hanging from the collar, 
or the two leather pockets at- 
tached to a strap passing under 
the body, and kept in position by 
a second strap across the chest, 
though, of course, available for 
bulker documents, is undoubtedly 
more conspicuous, and more liable 
to render the dog an object of sus- 
picion and a mark fora bullet. By 
a similar arrangement of straps the 
war-dog is enabled to carry a small 
case of ammunition, and is thus 
made useful on the outward march, 
ere he is despatched on his soli- 
tary journey as military postman. 
Some sanguine trainers even hope 
that dogs may be trained to re- 
turn to the munition-waggons dur- 
ing the heat of battle, to bring 
fresh supplies to the fighters, re- 
gardless of all danger from shells 
and bullets. It would seem more 


natural to enlist their services as 
water-carriers to bring drink to 
the wounded and dying. 
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When the subject of raising dog- 
corps was first seriously mooted, 
great discussions naturally arose 
as to what class of animals should 
be preferred for military purposes. 
The Austrians employ Dalmatian 
dogs, and in the Civil Wars of 
America the armies of the South 
are said to have enlisted the fero- 
cious blood-hounds trained in re- 
lentlessly tracking fugitive slaves. 
These, by the way, are employed 
in the Frontier States in the more 
legitimate task of tracking high- 
way robbers, and especially those 
daring bands who occasionally stop 
even the express trains on their 
journey across Texas, relieving the 
passengers of their purses, and the 
mail agent of whatever treasure 
may be found in his van. Now, 
blood-hounds are with all possible 
despatch laid on the trail of such 
robbers, with most satisfactory 
results. And in our own metro- 
polis we have just seen the neces- 
sity in our police administration 
of promoting the blood hound over 
the head of the less sagacious 
human detectives. 

But for military work which 
is rather preventive than conse- 
quent, the most essential qualities 
are canine wit and wisdom, and so 
much has been said in France in 
favour of the native shepherd’s 
dug, which is a purely French 
breed, and endowed with very re- 
markable intelligence. It is a 
powerful rough-haired animal, sin- 
gularly silent, but very vigilant, 
and quite superior to all the temp- 
tations offered by game of any 
sort, none of which are ever known 
to tempt him to swerve from the 
path of duty. With conscientious 
care he guards the flock intrusted 
to him, and, moreover, compels 
them to respect their neighbour’s 
rights of pasture, and resist all 
allurements of the most verdant 
meadows. Evidently it will be 
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desirable to enlist a certain num- 
ber of these peculiarly talented 


dogs. . 

On the other hand, it is evident 
that were military dogs to be ex- 
clusively chosen from any special 
breed, all animals of that race 
would become targets for the foe, 
whenever seen, therefore dogs are 
to be selected on account of indi- 
vidual merit—or rather promise 
of merit, as it is necessary to be- 
gin their tuition in early youth, 
and canine education should be 
commenced in good earnest at six 
months of age. So the dogs now 
to be seen in training at certain 
German and French military sta- 
tions are of all sorts and sizes— 
‘¢dachshunds” and poodles; re- 
trievers and collies, greyhounds, 
foxhounds, fox-terriers, and others, 
male and female. The Italians 
prefer the latter, as possessing 
keener senses of hearing and 
scent. All are trained to rigid 
silence a result only to be 
obtained after long and patient 
tuition: indeed it is at all times 
difficult to ensure obedience when 
music strikes up, so great is the 
temptation to give vocal accom- 
paniment ! 

Dogs selected for this service 
are emphatically children of the 
regiment: they are never allowed 
to associate with civilians, nor to 
allow any such, or any man wear- 
ing an unknown uniform, to ap- 
proach them. They must not 
attack strangers, but are to keep 
at a respectful distance from all 
such. Thus their fidelity as letter- 
carriers is secured. When on 
sentry duty, they are taught to 
warn their human companions of 
the approach of any stranger 
within 300 yards. 

In order to perfect individual 
training, it is deemed desirable 
not to congregate dogs in kennels 





(which of itself would render 
*« golden silence ’’ almost unattain- 
able), but to allot them to such 
men in each regiment as care for 
dogs, allowing these volunteers 
regular rations of soup and bis- 
cuit, as also the necessary sugar 
wherewith to reward intelligent 
obedience. 

It might naturally be feared 
that dogs so trained would obey 
only those soldiers who had special 
charge of them. This, however, 
is not found to be the case. The 
dogs become emphatically ‘<regi- 
mental,’’ and will accompany and 
obey any man wearing the uni- 
form which they recognise as their 
own. Each dog has his regimental 
number on his collar. They can 
even be taught to obey men of 
other regiments in the same ser- 
vice, though an ‘infantry’ dog 
could scarcely be expected to 
obey a ‘‘cavalry’’ master, or vice 
versa. 

In order to ensure a proper 
abhorrence of national foes, the 
Germans furnish their dog-trainers 
with French and Russian uniforms, 
and the French, in like manner, 
now propose supplying their train- 
ers with German uniforms, to be 
worn at every dog-drill by men 
thus attired to represent the foe. 
These rushing out of ambush en- 
deavour to beat the dog, and so 
arouse his hatred. 

Hitherto the existence of the 
military dog has been permissive 
only, but now that the advantages 
accruing from his service are fully 
proven, he begins to obtain official 
recognition from various War Offi- 
ces. The Germans first began a 
systematic organisation of his train- 
ing about two years ago, at the 
military station of Goslar, and 
have now established successful 
‘*schools for dogs’’ in many other 
garrisons, the whole dog-service 
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being placed under the supervision 
of the general commanding the 
4th Army Corps. 

After the manceuvres of 1886, 
the dogs so effectually proved their 
value that they were promoted 
from the permissive to the obliga- 
tory stage, orders being issued to 
the 3d Battalion of Jager, then 
quartered at Luben, that dogs 
should be attached to every regi- 
ment. In the following year Gen- 
eral Von der Goltz inspected the 
dogs trained by the 3d Jager Regi- 
ment, and reported in the highest 
terms on the unerring fidelity with 
which they worked and delivered 
despatches in the face of every ob- 
stacle which could be laid in their 
way. ; 

In France, likewise, the ‘‘ chien 
militaire’’ is now a recognised in- 
stitution, and is the subject of 
special regulations issued by Gen- 
eral Ferron, the French Minister 
of War. The initiative was there 
taken by Lieutenant Jupin of the 
32d Regiment of the Line, who is 
himself a most successful trainer 
of dogs, and possesses an almost 
unlimited confidence in their latent 
talents. His book, ‘Les Chiens 
Militaires dans 1’Armée Fran- 
caise,’! contains a very full state- 
ment of all that he has to say on 
the subject, as bearing on French 
reverses in recent years, and how 
to prevent their recurrence, all of 
which may be summarised as ‘‘ Re- 
tain all r ised methods of 
watchfulness and signalling, but 
enlist canine intelligence to supple- 
ment the human wherever it is 
practicable.”’ 

Last year Lieutenant Jupin’s 
dogs were called upon to take part 
in the manceuvres of the gth 
French Army Corps, and the re- 
sults exceeded the most sanguine 
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expectations. Upon vedette duty, 
or when in company with single 
sentries, their importunity never 
once failed to call the attention of 
their human companions to any 
movement of strangers within a 
radius of 300 yards. Not a single 
despatch or report intrusted to 
their care, in their leather wallets, 
miscarried or was delayed in trans- 
mission, and by their means com- 
munication was efficiently main- 
tained between the outposts and 
the main-guard. 

Now the headquarters of the 
French ‘‘ dog-corps’’ is established 
at Belfort, where daily lessons in 
patriotism, and in the development 
of national antipathies, are given 
to most apt pupils. At Mont- 
pellier likewise, the 53d Regiment 
relieves the tedium of garrison life 
by similar dog-training, and great 
pride is taken in theeesprit de 
corps exhibited by the four-footed 
orderlies. Idlers in the Bois de 
Boulogne at Lille have likewise 
latterly been greatly interested in 
watching the daily movements of 
six full-grown dogs and two young 
ones, all of different race, each 
led by a soldier, under command 
of a sub lieutenant of the 43d 
Regiment of the Line. These dis- 
perse themselves through the 
wood, and by the encouragement 
of judiciously administered sugar, 
backed by an occasional sharp 
admonition from a very small 
stick, the dogs are taught the 
lessons in military hide-and-seek, 
into which they soon enter with 
full appreciation. 

The description of these six 
animals, as given in a French 
newspaper, may be of interest, 
although to what branches of the 
great dog family they belong is 
not specified. 





1 Paris: Librairie Militaire. Berger-Levrault et Compagnie. 


























“Diane, gentille béte a la téte fine et 
intue, l’ceil vif et doux, robe noire, 
es quatre pattes fauves. 

«Comtesse, chienne noire de grande 
taille, naseau court; intrépide galo- 
peuse. 

“Zite, au poil fauve, de force moy- 
enne, trés bien coiffée, ardente, mar- 
chant nez au point. 

“Fanchette, de petite taille, poil 
noir. 

“Miss, grande chienne, au naseau 
noir, poil fauve, les oreilles droites et 
assez longues. 

«“Enfin Fox, chien de haute taille, 
l’ceil mauvais, caractére peu sociable, 
mais plein d’ardeur, ayant du flair. 

**N’oublions pas deux tout jeunes 
éléves noir et blanc, qui regardent 
leurs ainés au travail. 

“Ces sont les futures estafettes de 
nos avant-postes, 

“Silencieuses tojours, on croirait 
que ces bétes sont aphones; jamais un 
aboiement, jamais un grognement.” 


That the dogs are thoroughly in 
arnest was proved by the energy 
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with which the resolute ‘‘ Fox” 
contrived to scramble some dis- 
tance up a tree in pursuit of a 
soldier disguised as a foe; while a 
foolish young collegian, who had 
wantonly struck another dog with 
his cane, found himself seized by 
his raiment, and, ‘‘ regardless of his 
cries,’’ was forcibly dragged off to 
the lieutenant. 

In addition to the daily drill 
in the forest, and in crossing the 
river, these dogs are twice a-week 
taken out for night-work, from 
ten o’clock till midnight, so as to 
accustom them to work as effectu- 
ally in the dark as in noonday. 

So this ancient feature in the 
game of war may now be con- 
sidered to be fairly renewed, and 
it is probable that henceforth the 
history of every little war will 
include some record of the brave 
deeds done by military dogs. 

C. F. Gorpon CumMING. 
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On the Wallaby Track: a True Story. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


CHAPTER I.—PREPARING TO START. 


WakING from a pleasant after- 
dinner snooze, I was startled by 
an astounding query from my hope- 
ful eldest-born, ‘‘ Can you cut hair, 
father, and were you ever a bar- 
ber?” 

**Can you get a Charterhouse 
scholarship, you young rascal! and 
where do you get your cheek 
from? I’m sure it isn’t from me; 
it must be from your mother,” 
said I. 

‘*] wish, my dear, you would 
not drink port; I’m sure it’s not 
good for you,”’ said a gentle voice. 
‘¢ It always makes you talk in your 
sleep, and you Aave been talking 
about cutting hair and ‘humping 
your swag,’ whatever that delight- 
ful occupation may be; but there 
is the gong for prayers.”’ 

I fear my thoughts wandered, 
and that on that night even a 
glorious chapter of Isaiah, breath- 
ing the divine spirit of poetry of 
an inspired and enraptured prophet, 
moved me but little: my thoughts 
wandered,— 


« My heart, my heart beat back 
On the dead year’s shadowy track,”— 


and I was leaving Melbourne by 
night, ‘‘humping my swag” in 
company with poor Frank Terry, 
on the Wallaby track— 


*¢ Viator vacua crumena.” 


I could not go to bed—a train 
of thought of days long ago, of 
memories almost forgotten, had 
been aroused. I went to my 
sanctum, and from the _ recesses 
of a long-unopened drawer pulled 
out a dingy photograph of Jack 
the shepherd. Could this rough 
in moleskin trousers, Cookham 


beetle-squashers, and a ragged 
shirt, be the highly-respected squire 
of Marlingscote, chairman of the 
Harbury Board of Guardians, and 
of a host of local committees, a 
magistrate for two counties, an 
owner of broad acres—in a word, 
could it be myself? 

Ah, but myself it was, sure 
enough ; and asI turn to the glass 
and compare the present with the 
past, I cannot say that the squire 
has it all to the good compared 
with the rough. Reckless as the 
old portrait of twenty years ago 
looks, there is more determination 
in the face, more strength in that 
chin, now waxed so double—above 
all, there is the hopefulness of 
youth, and a certain fire in the 
eye, which I fear is sadly lacking 
in the somewhat smug, easy-going 
visage of the comfortable-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman reflected by 
the faithful looking-glass. 

How vividly the old days come 
back to me to-night! Shall I let 
this spirit move me? Shall I break 
my rules and for once take a few 
hours from the night, and jot down 
some of my own colonial adven- 
tures? or shall I keep up the dull 
routine, one pipe, and a skim over 
the local paper (where my name 
figures so often, and I am such a 
‘worthy chairman,’ ‘‘ energetic 
magistrate,” and ‘‘ good type of a 
country gentleman’’), and to bed 
before eleven? or shall I have a 
night with Jack the shepherd, very 
hard up, not at all unlike a tramp to 
whom I gave twenty-one days this 
morning for the heinous crime of 
sleeping in an outhouse? To be 
sure he lit his pipe, and lit the 
straw too, and the police-constable 
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swore he was drunk. Jack never 
slept in an outhouse (there were 
but few in the bush). Did he ever 
get drunk? Vosce teipsum, good 
reader, and don’t inquire too much, 
and I will tell you how he carried 
his swag over a hundred miles in 
a burning December sun, with the 
glass over 100° in the shade, and 
got work at last, though the hardest 
work he ever did before was a good 
pull up to Monkey Island in Old 
Eton days, or when only half- 
trained stroked a heavy Torpid on 
the Isis. 

We ought not to have been in 
Melbourne, Frank and I; but there 
we had been some three months 
doing no good, to put it mildly, and 
varying nightly dissipations by a 
daily attendance ‘‘ under the Ver- 
andah’’! in Collins Street, where 
we thought to make our fortunes 
speculating in mining shares. 

How well we did at first! What 
rare old times when we were bulls 
of Band and Albion Consols, and 
they were running up half-a-crown 
every five minutes. And how sadly 
we crept back to our lodgings when 
the tide had turned, and we pos- 
sessed a pile of scrip in some of 
the most nefarious swindles that 
ever deluded weak-minded adven- 
turers. What boots it to tell the 
old tale? Youth must learn ex- 
perience—young fools, ah! and old 
ones too sometimes, have been 
gulled, and will be gulled so long 
as man continues a money-getting 
animal. Minium ne crede colori. 
Lots of colour, though, and solid 
gold we saw in the specimens from 
our mines in the brokers’ offices, 
but when they washed up for sale, 
where was it all gone? The crash 
came. ‘Let us sell out, and cut 
this beastly Verandah,” said Frank 
one bad morning, ‘‘ and start up 
the bush. I have all our scrip in 


my pocket.”’ 


‘¢ My word,”’ said I, proud of my 

newly acquired colonial slang, ‘I’m 
your man.” 
_ Weentered the office ; our broker 
—once so smiling—barely said 
‘*Good morning,’’ and turning his 
head, cursed his clerk. 

‘*We want tosell out,’’ said Frank. 

‘*What’s the lot?’’ said the broker. 

Fumbling in his pocket, he pro- 
duced a pile—Great Eldorados, 
Little St Mungos, Lucky St Blaizes 
—what a sum they meant at par ! 

‘¢ Fifty shillings for the lot, and I 
don’t care to have them at that,’’ 
said the broker,—‘‘ rubbish all of 
them.”’ 

Frank cast a ghastly look at me, 
and metasympatheticeye. ‘‘ They 
weren’t trash when we paid you 
over £200 for them, Mr. Butters,”’ 
said I, indignantly. 

‘* Well, take it or leave it, sharp’s 
the word, and I’m very busy this 
morning, so——”’ . 

‘¢ Take it, Frank,’’ said I, ‘‘ and 
let us get out of this swindling 
hole.’’ So he took it, and two sad 
dejected souls walked out of that 
office—never, oh, never again to 
speculate in Eldorados, — deaf, 
thank heaven, evermore to the 
bland voice of the promoter, blind 
to quartz specimens budding all 
over with gold. Urged alike by 
an irresistible impulse, we bent 
our steps swiftly to the Criterion, 
and strove in nobblers oft renewed 
to drown our hapless fates. 

And in less than an hour ten 
shillings of our all— our poor 

2, 10S.—was gone. 

‘¢ Henceforth I cease to be a 
gentleman,’’ said Frank, as we 
emerged from that prince of 
restaurants .slightly flushed with 
fiery draughts. 

«“+*A spade, a rake, a hoe, 
A flail, or what you will; 
And here’s a ready hand, 
To ply the needful tool,’”— 





1 Where brokers “ most do congregate.” 
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said I, bravely; ‘‘ but hanged if 
I- know how to ply it. Still, here 
goes. Let’s pawn our clothes, pay 
for our lodgings, and start to-night 
on the Wallaby track.”’ 

** What’s the good of pawning?’”’ 
said my mate, mournfully. ‘‘ We 
shall never want gentleman’s 
clothes again: let us sell them 
outright.’”” And so we did; and if 
Poole only knew how a gentleman 
of Jewish race ran down his works 
of art, and compared them un- 


. 
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favourably with the moleskins for 
which we changed, he would weep 
tears of just indignation. 

‘¢ The shades of night were fall- 
ing fast,’’ when, sams coats, sans 
collars, but with our blankets skil- 
fully rolled up like horse-collars, 
and swung in colonial fashion over 
our right shoulders and under our 
left arms (our Jewish friend kind- 
ly showed us the way), two un- 
happy outcasts slunk by back 
streets out of Melbourne. 


CHAPTER II.—ON THE ROAD--HE WOULD AND HE WOULDN’T 
BE A BARBER, 


We did not get far that night. 
A continued course of octes 
caneque deim—exercise limited 
_ to ‘*doing the block ”’ in faultless 
attire, in those unexceptionable 
tight-fitting habiliments once the 
envy of every Collins Street swell, 
now the property of a dirty Jew— 
was not calculated to bring us into 
good training, and we had made 
but very few miles out of Mel- 
bourne, when we were fain to un- 
burden ourselves of our swags, pull 
off our heavy Cookham boots, and 
prepare to pass our first night 
sub Jove. We lay down in a 

ddock supposed to be grass, but 

urnt to the colour of a ploughed 
field, and as we had paid for our 
lodgings before we left, slept, let 
us hope, the sleep of the just,—at 
any rate Frank did, but my couch 
was an ant-hill, and their kind at- 
tentions, added to the unceasing 
barking of the dogs at a neighbour- 
ing farm, forbade all rest to me. 

Hot as the night had been, a 
cold dew just before dawn chilled 
us to the marrow, and we quickly 
rolled up our blankets into swags, 
somewhat ‘‘ tokening ’’ of the ‘‘ new 
chum,” and started on the road to 
Castlemaine. First, however, we 
counted out our possessions, and 


found in our joint purse the grand 
total of seven shillings and six- 
pence, chiefly in fiddlers’ money. 
Then we made mutual! vows that 
we would stick to each other 
through rough, through smooth, 
and never either of us take a billet 
unless the boss would take us both 
together. ‘* Together we sink, to- 
gether we swim, Jack,”’ said Frank; 
‘¢ you as a new chum will probably 
have some difficulty in obtaining 
work. I shall get it easily; but 
never mind, I’ll stick to youthrough 
thick and thin.” Ah! Frank, old 
man, how long did your words 
hold good? I refused a good berth 
the third day out of Melbourne, 
as help to a mineral-water manu- 
facturer at 15s. a-week and my 
‘*tucker,’’ because he wouldn’t 
take the pair; but by the time 
we reached Castlemaine it was each 
for himself with you, and the 
devil take the hindmost. And 
now a few words as to my mate. 
A very good-looking fellow he was, 
but not nearly so good-looking as 
he thought himself. The son of a 
clergyman of very good family in 
one of the home counties, he 
had been sent out to New Zealand 
as a cadet on a sheep-station, and 
was going on steadily when his 
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father died, and being of age, he 
inherited his share of the few 
thousands the old parson had laid 
by for his family. To cut the 
station even before his letters of 
credit had arrived, to knock his 
money down in Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, and ‘‘ The Island,’’! was only 
colonial ; and to do him justice, he 
did not simply wallow in mire, 
like so many of ‘‘the old colonial 
school,”’ but took his run of illegiti- 
mate pleasure with all the gentle- 
manly taste of a refined voluptu- 
ary. He had come to the last 
£100 just before I met him in 
Melbourne, and had begun to think 
it was time to pull up. So he in- 
serted the following advertisement 
in the ‘ Argus’: ‘* £100 bonus.— 
A gentleman of good birth, posi- 
tion, and appearance, will give the 
above sum to any one who will 
procure him permanent remunera- 
tive employment.”’ 

This handsome offer only brought 
three replies. One was from a com- 
pany starting to fit out a vessel to 
get birds’-nests from certain islands 
(for the Chinese, who make soup 
of them), asking him to go with 
the vessél as supercargo, and take 
a sixteenth share in the venture. 
He was always sea-sick, and hated 
the sea, so this was thrown aside. 

The second was from a new 
building society, offering him the 
secretaryship if he would take 
shares to the amount of £100. 
A friend told him that if the 
building society got such a wind- 
fall as £100 it would infallibly 
wind up, and where would be the 
permanent secretary ? 

The third was from a widow 
lady, to join her in boiling down 
mutton. This looked like bus- 
ness, though possibly matrimonial. 
He called on the lady, and a pretty 
little widow she was, and when 
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‘she had seen Frank she was quite 


ready to enter on a life partner- 
ship. So farjhe would not go—a 
boiler-down, a_ tallow-merchant, 
ah! even a lover he would be, but 
a husband, not for Joseph !—and 
so, after several meetings, in which 
they talked more tender nonsense 
than business, negotiations were 
broken off. ‘‘If only she had not 
dropped her h’s, I might have come 
down to Mrs Chandler,” said 
Frank to me one day, ‘‘ for she 
was pretty enough; but fancy 
being addressed ‘ Dearest 'ubby, 
’ow I dotes hon you ?’”’ 

Finally, he had joined me in 
mining specs, with what result the 
reader knows, and now he had no 
expectations beyond a dreary life 
of awful dull monotony in the bush 
as a shepherd or stockman, varied 
with the annual run down to 
Melbourne or the nearest town to 
knock down his cheque. At least 
that was his first idea, and very 
gloomily we tramped along the 
burning track. We bought a loaf 
at a littlé shop on the road, and 
some strong cheese, and this was 
our daily food all our journey. 

At first I carried the bread, he 
the cheese, in our swags under our 
blankets close to the sweating 
skin. What a state our “ tucker ’”’ 
was in at sundown! I could eat 
my bread but not his cheese. He 
swallowed his cheese with a relish, 
but could not stomach my bread. 
So, wiser grown, we bought and ate 
in future on the spot, and very 
hungry we sometimes were before 
we reached a blissful spot where 
we could buy, borrow, or, with the 
rights of an Australian s of 
early days, insist on. ‘* tucker.” 

From some rising ground we 
looked back on Melbourne. There 
lay the pleasant city, there was 
the forest of masts beyond, and 





1 Tasmania, called also “ Sleepy Hollow.” 
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Hobson’s Bay stretching far away 
into the distance. As Lot’s wife 
might have looked back on the 
cities of the plains, with a hanker- 
ing after their pleasures—sinful 
but delightful—so we looked back, 
and then strode manfully forward 
under the scorching sun. Onward, 
onward, onward, day after day, 
striking off a little ever and again 
to some farm and asking in vain 
for work. Lying down at night 
under some huge gum-tree, wak- 
ened every morning by the eerie 
cry of the laughing jackass, as one 
bird would start into its wild laugh- 
ter close to us, and another and 
another would take it up till it 
faded away with an echo in the far 
distance. Surely no bird in the 
universe has such a cry as this. 
It is like the mocking laughter of 
Holy Writ; it is as if unearthly 
and unhappy spirits were jeering 
at their fellow-sufferers on earth. 
One evening, more tired and foot- 
sore than ever, we drew near to 
Castlemaine. For nearly a mile 
we had passed rows of wooden 
shanties on our left, diggings, 
many of them worked out, on our 
right, when, after a long silence, 
my mate broke out with a bright 
idea,—‘‘ Jack, have you noticed 
we've passed houses for over a 
mile, and shops, but not one hair- 
cutter’s? I'll start one.”’ 

‘¢ But can you cut hair ?”’ said I. 

‘*No,’’ was the prompt reply ; 
‘« but I can shave.’’ 

I smiled a sickly smile, but 
never a word spoke I. 

‘¢I’m dead beat,’’ said Frank ; 
‘*let us put up at the next shanty ; 
we’ve got a bob or two left.” 

We entered a tidy-looking little 
inn, with the sign of ** The Welsh- 
man’s Home,” and a kindly, home- 
ly-looking woman welcomed us. 

‘*Are you Welsh?”’ said she. 


‘* All Welshmen on the swag pay 
us a visit, and there’s a whole 
colony of Welshmen just round 
here.” 

We could only say that we had 
not the honour to belong to the 
land of bards and toasted cheese, 
but were two swaggers, hardish 
up, and begged to be allowed to 
shake down, and we could just pay 
for our supper. What a kindly 
soul she was! We asked for wa- 
ter with our bread and cheese, and 
she gave us a foaming tankard of 
ale apiece; and Frank was moved 
to consult her as to his grand 
project of starting as a haircutter. 

‘«Just the very thing that is 
wanted here,’’ she said; ‘our 
diggers go into Castlemaine to get 
their hair cut, and once there, they 
get on the spree, and come back 
flyblown.' Now, if you will stay 
here, I’ll recommend you, and, 
what’s more you may begin at 
once on my little girl.’’ 

She was a woman of decision; 
out she went and returned in a 
few minutes with a towel, a pair 
of scissors, and a little girl with 
the most awful shock head of hair 
it has ever been my fortune to set 
my eyes on. . 

** Now I’ll leave you to begin,”’ 
she said, as she handed Frank 
the towel and scissors with an 
encouraging smile, and left the 
room. 

Frank took the girl between his 
knees, adjusted the towel, snapped 
the scissors, and touched the girl’s 
head with dainty fingers. One 
touch was enough. Shoving the 
child away with one hand, he 
threw the scissors at my head with 
the other. 

‘‘ Hang it! I can’t, and I won’t,”’ 
he cried. 

The poor child fled, not knowin 
what to make of it, and I roar 





? Colonial for “‘ without a rap,” “ cleaned out.” 
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with laughter. And never again 
did Frank Terry attempt to start 
in the haircutting line. Notwith- 
standing this contretemps, we slept 
there that night rolled up in our 
blankets on the kitchen - floor. 
The good woman accepted Frank’s 
rather lame apologies, ‘shrewdly 
guessing, no doubt, that we were 
not much used to work of any 
kind. Good-natured, hearty Welsh 
diggers thronged in, and were 
willing to ‘‘shout’’! for us as long 
as we would drink, and talked to 
each other in their strange native 
tongue, like croaking ‘‘ hoodies,”’ 
or people with bad colds clearing 
their throats. In a Castlemaine 
paper we found an advertisement 
for an assistant miller, and the 
next morning Frank said if I 
would give him the chance he 
would apply. We couldn’t get 
work together, sorry though he 
was, and so let us each take the first 
billet ‘that offered. What could I 
say? I knew that J was not fit 
for an assistant miller, perhaps he 
was—let him try. Soin we walked 
to Castlemaine, and I lay down on 
some open ground while he inter- 
viewed the miller. A long time 
he was, and eagerly I asked him 
when he came back—‘*‘ Well, what 
luck ?”’ 

‘“‘That miller, Jack, is a true 
gentleman.”’ 

‘*But have you got the billet? 
What did he say ?”’ 

‘*Well, he perceived at once 
that I was a gentleman, and spoke 
so kindly. 1 told him that I was 
an Oxford man——”’ 

*¢One lie,”’ said I. 

‘*My dear fellow, when you 
have been in the colonies as long 
as I have, you will learn that you 
lose nothing by making the most 
of yourself,’’ said my mate, angrily. 

‘* All sinned I bow to = 
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greater experience ; but do tell me, 
have you got the billet ?’”’ 

‘* Well, no,’’ he replied, slowly ; 
‘the said that not knowing the 
work, glad as he would have been 
to have me, he was afraid I might 
get killed by the machinery.’’ 

I was rather sore at his eager- 
ness to desert me, and I fear I 
laughed a scornful laugh. How- 
ever we tried the town without 
success till late in the evening; 
and though Castlemaine streets are 
literally ‘‘ paved with gold,’’ there 
is none visible to the naked eye. 
But we did see a curious sight— 
half-a-dozen Chinamen with long- 
handled brooms sweeping the 
streets, which are metalled with 
quartz, and carefully collecting the 
dust in cradles, in which they car- 
ried it off, and washed it out, and 
now and then found some very 
small bits of gold left at the bot- 
tom of the cradle. ‘Some time 
afterwards I heard that the autho- 
rities had stopped this practice, on 
the ground. that the Chinamen 
swept all the streets away ! 

Pvor persecuted Mongolians ! 
cleanest of cooks, steadiest of ser- 
vants, always sober, willing, and 
active, patient under abuse, never 
bearing malice, is it simply a ques- 
tion of fear of cheap labour, or is 
it that the steadiness and sobriety 
of the ‘‘ heathen Chinee’’ puts to 
shame the Australian Christian, 
that the colonies are now going to 
close their ports against you ? 

But to return to my story. I 
had parted from my mate for a- 
while, as it was now settled each 
should try for himself; so we hunt- 
ed in a couple no longer, but tried 
different streets alone, when sud- 
denly he overtook me, with a jubi- 
lant face, and announced that he 
had engaged himself as a billiard- 
marker. A h, biliand gener t of all 
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hopeless occupations for a ** broken- 
down swell” surely the most de- 
grading. Never away from the 
great curse of Australia, the weary 
drink, seeing nightly the worst 
specimens of poor human nature af 
their worst. What a deadly pit- 
fall! how few ever get out of it! 
Poor Frank ! a little selfish, per- 
haps, but a good mate on the 
whole: amusing enough when in 
the vein, but, like all people of 
sanguine temperament, prone to 
fits of deepest melancholy. I only 
saw you once again, and in good 
faith the billiard-room had not im- 
proved you. And you, too, sleep 
under the gum-trees. Ah, well 


may I say with poor Gordon’s sick 
stockrider, slightly altering the 
words— 


“Ah! nearly all my comrades of the 
old colonial school, 

My ancient boon companions, long are 
gone; 

Hard-livers for the most part, some- 
what reckless as a rule ; 

It. seems that [I am left here all 
alone.” 


Well, we parted friends. We 
went to the billiard-room, and 
spent the last whole shilling in 
drinking toeach other’s luck. And 
I tramped out of Castlemaine all 
alone with fourpence-halfpenny in 


my pocket. 


CHAPTER III.——JACK THE SHEPHERD. 


The first night alone in the bush 
must be a curious sensation to any 
man. To me, sick at heart, doubly 
lonely from having lost my mate, 
utterly uncertain how long I might 
have to tramp on like the Wander- 
ing Jew, the future a blank, the 
past a remorseful recollection of 
folly—it was a night never to be 
forgotten, to be marked with the 
blackest chalk. How vividly at 
such a time do all one’s past errors 
come back to us! What a fool 
I’ve been! What chances I’ve 
thrown away! How I’ve wasted 
all my talents! Such and such- 
like thoughts crowded my brain in 
gloomy succession ; and, to add to 
it all, it was a black dark night, 
and great drops began to fall, and 
then it began to pour with rain— 
no gentle shower, but sheets of 
water coming down as if all the 
clouds of sea and land had burst 
over my devoted head. Then the 
thunder, at first grumbling in the 
distance, then nearer and louder, 
while the forked lightning played 
in the forest, and lit up the huge 
trunks of the gum-trees. Then a 


crash, and a mighty tree, not a 
hundred yards away, was struck, 
a huge limb fell off, and the great 
trunk stood out black and smoul- 
dering. A night or two like this 
and I should lose my head, wander 
off into the bush, lie down and die 
—unwept and unburied, till some 
shepherd or bushman should come 
across my glittering bones, and say 
to himself, ‘‘ Another poor fellow 
lost in the bush. Well, I'll put 
him under ground at any rate ; per- 
haps it may be my turn next.” 

‘ But the sun came out again in 
the morning; the water-magpies 
carolled sweetly ; flights of cocka- 
toos with their harsh notes, and 
chattering green parrots, crossed 
my path ; and I tramped on down- 
hearted, but not utterly despon- 


‘dent. I gota lift ina dray as far 


as Sandhurst (the Bendigo of old, 
renowned for lucky nuggets and 
gigantic piles—where are those 
lucky diggers now?); but I was 
far into the Marong district before 
I got a billet. A swagger, going 
down the track to knock down 
in Bendigo a cheque which it had 
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cost him twelve months to earn, 
in about as many days, told me 
that at a neighbouring station they 
wanted a shepherd badly—the last 
chap had gone ‘‘ cranky,’’ and had 
to be sent down to the lunatic 
asylum. My feet were one mass 
of blisters, my Coukhams had worn 
into holes, when I, a wretched ob- 
ject, crawled up to Sylvester’s 
station, and entered the workmen’s 
hut. Only the cook was there; 
but a right good fellow was he, 
though an ‘‘old hand’’! of very 
questionable antecedents. ‘‘ The 
boss is away,” said he, ‘‘ but we 
want a shepherd bad enough ; he’ll 
be home to-morrow, so just shake 
down here,—you look pretty well 
sewed up. NowI’ll boil the billet, 
make some tea, and cook you some 
devils on the coals. The damper 
ain’t ready yet.’’ How good those 
‘*devils on the coals’? were. At 
a City dinner last year my next 
neighbour asked me what I thought 
of the turtle-soup. ‘‘ Not half so 
good as devils on the coals,’’ said 
I. He looked astonished and dis- 
gusted, and, as he never spoke 
another word to me during dinner, 
doubtless wondered whether I was 
mad or drunk. ‘The hands came 
in, but I was coiled up in one of 
the bunks fitted up round thrée 
sides of the hut, too tired to move 
or speak. 

‘* Who have we here ?’’ said Jim 
the bullock-puncher; ‘‘let’s lug 
him out, and look at him.”’ 
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‘¢ Oh, stow that,’”’ said the kind 
old cook,—‘‘he’s dead beat, and 
I’m real sorry for him; Aas been a 
swell by the look of him. He’s 
going to ask the boss for cranky 
Joe’s billet, and I’m hanged if 
I won’t be right glad if he 
gets it.” 

‘‘Right you are,’’ said a burly 
log-fencer, with a bushy beard ; 
‘‘] ‘knows what it is to be 
down on one’s luck well enough.” 
Strange oaths garnished every 
speech in those days—rough 
hands they were, and no mistake. 
A regular devil was Jim the bul- 
lock-driver when on the spree, and 


like 
“Quiet Mr Brown, 
On several occasions he had cleared out 
the town ;” 


but I’ll always swear by him, for 
didn’t he come many a night after 
his work to my hut five miles 
away to bake my damper for me— 
an art I never thoroughly acquired. 
My first damper turned out green 
with too much _baking-powder ; 
I gave it to my dog, and it made 
him sick. 

Well, the next day back came 
the boss.. Recommended with 
more goodwill, I fear, than truth 
by the cook, I got the billet—was 
taken out to my hut, provided with 
rations, shown my flock, told my 
duties, and with a thankful heart 
became for the next twelve months 
your humble servant, 

JACK THE SHEPHERD. 





1 « A lag,” one who has left his country for his country’s good. 
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THE CATRAIL, OR PICTS’ WORK DITCH. 


AN OLD PROBLEM REVIVED. 


THE most important, and per- 
haps most mysterious, relic of re- 
mote antiquity in the Border coun- 
ties of Selkirk and Roxburgh, is 
the singular rampart or earthwork 
known as the Catrai/ or Ficts’ 
Work Ditch, which runs from Tor- 
woodlee, on Gala Water, south- 
wards to Peel Fell on the Cheviots, 
overlooking the English frontier. 
All who have read Lockhart’s 
‘ Life of Scott ’—and who has not? 
—must remember Sir Walter’s 
frequent references to this vener- 
able relic of the days of ‘‘Reged 
wide and fair Strathclyde,’’ more 
especially in his spirited letters to 
George Ellis, written in those years 
when he was at his very best, 
physically and intellectually; 
ready, with his friend Shortreed, 
to ride by hill and dale over all 
the wide Borders, collecting 
snatches of ancient song and le- 
gend from the lips of every aged 
crone who had a memory—enter- 
tained everywhere with Border 
hospitality, ‘‘never putting hand 
in pocket for a week on end,’’ 
sleeping in farmhouses and eating 
homely fare at farmers’ tables,— 
ay, and drinking too of the inevit- 
able punch-bowl, often deep into 
the night; for ‘‘ he aye did as the 
"lave did—never made himself the 
great man, or took any airs in 
company.’’ Who would not wish 
to have been, like Shortreed, the 
companion of his wanderings? 
And, later on, one of his joys in 
building Abbotsford was the cir- 
cumstance that from its windows 
part of the Catrail could be seen, 
at the point where its mounded 
rampart skirted the Rink Hill, 
near the confluence of the Ettrick 


and the Tweed. Yet his last as- 
sociation with this remnant of old 
time has a touch of sadness in it. 
One day towards the end of 182s, 
after a hard run with the Abbotsford 
Hunt on Scott of Gala’s grounds, 
he ventured to leap the ancient 
fosse, but failed in the attempt, 
and was much bruised and shat- 
tered. He never hunted on horse- 
back again. It was just before 
the great commercial disaster in 
which he was involved ; and after- 
wards, says Lockhart, ‘‘he often 
talked of this accident with a some- 
what superstitious mournfulness.’”’ 

Holding still by the magic skirts 
of Sir Walter, we may further 
refer to an incident in the first 
meeting between young Lovel and 
the Laird of Monkbarns in Edin- 
burgh. While both were waiting 
on the High Street pavement for 
the dilatory /%—the Antiquary 
not as yet at his full pitch of gro- 
tesque impatience with Mrs Mac- 
leuchar—a little boy put into the 
elder gentleman’s hand a parcel, 
containing apparently a large folio. 
It was not till the coach had start- 
ed, and both were a mile or two on 
the road to Queensferry, that Old- 
buck cooled down enough to undo 
his parcel and produce his folio, 
which he proceeded to examine and 
admire with the silent fervour of 
confirmed bibliomania. ‘‘ His fel- 
low-traveller took the liberty of 
inquiring the subject of his studies. 
He lifted his eyes with something 
of a sarcastic glance, as if he sup- 
posed the young querist would 
not relish, or perhaps understand, 
his answer, and pronounced the 
book to be Sandy Gordon’s ‘ Itin- 
erarium Septentrionale.’’”’ This 
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book, which served thus to intro- 
duce Lovel and the Antiquary to 
each other’s personal friendship, 
serves also to introduce our subject 
to the reader: for it isin the pages 
of Alexander Gerdon’s ‘ Itinera- 
rium’ that ‘the Catrail is first de- 
scribed—that the Catrail was first 
indeed made known to the literary 
and antiquarian world. Since 
then the ancient earthwork has 
had many exponents. Almost 
every writer on the subject of 
Scottish Border antiquities has 
touched upon it with more or less 
of fulness. Pennant, and Whit- 
aker, and Maitland had each his 
theory. The voluminous Chalmers 
attacked the question with his ac- 
customed industry and acerbity, 
failing not to reiterate how ‘‘ ab- 
surd’’ were the opinions of most 
of the previous writers on the 
subject. Scott, in his ‘ Anti- 
quities of the Borders,’ entered 
upon the question after his wont- 
ed calm. and sagacious fashion ; 
others followed ; and so the battle 
rolled on, till it came within the 
scope of local combatants, whose 
zeal was frequently in an inverse 
ratio to their knowledge, hence the 
much shedding of ink, and occa- 
sional loss of temper. But the in- 
stitution in the south of Scotland 
of such societies as the Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’ Club has had the 
effect of greatly raising both the 
tone and the intelligence of those 
interested in local antiquities, and 
within the last thirty years we 
have had some valuable contribu- 
tions towards the elucidation of 
the vexed and stubborn question 
of the Catrail. The more import- 
ant of these will be referred to 
later on; meantime it is necessary 
to begin with some account of the 
plan and structure of the Catrail, 
of the route which it describes 
across country between the points 
already indicated, and of the vari- 
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ous opinions which have been ad- 
vanced as to the date and the ulti- 
mate purpose of its construction. 
This done, we shall then be in a 
position to reconsider the whole 
subject. 


The peculiar name by which this 
earthwork is known—the Catrai/— 
is presumably Welsh, and may con- 
sist of cad—war, and rhi//—trench 
—although it must be said that 
other etymologies have also found 
currency. Its English name is 
the Picts’ Work Ditch, of which 
the earlier form was _ probably 
only Picts’ Work or Wark (Saxon, 
weorc). Wark was used to signify 
a fortification or strength, and is 
still so preserved to us in such 
names as Southwark (the fort pro- 
tecting the southern end of Lon- 
don Bridge), Newark, Birrenswark, 
Carlingwark, &c. When this older 
use of wark came to be forgotten, 
ditch may have been added as an 
explanatory vocable. In a deed 
of 1304, the Catrail is called ‘‘ the 
Sosse of the Galwegians.” 

From the long period, the many 
centuries, during which the Cat- 
rail has been subject to the de- 
stroying influences of time and 
change—to the denuding agencies 
of rains and frosts and other forms 
of natural decay, and to the active 
hand of man, which is ever con- 
verting the things of yesterday to 
the uses of to-day—it is not to be 
expected but that its external ap- 
pearance has undergone much and: 
serious modification. Many parts 
of it have indeed entirely disap- 
peared. In places, however, where 
the nature of the soil or other 
favourable accident has preserved 
its form more completely, it is 
seen to be a broad and deep fosse 
or trench, flanked on each side by 
a rampart of varying height. 

The ramparts have been formed 
of the turf and stones or other 
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natural soil dug out of the ditch 
between. Gordon, who published 
his folio in 1726, describes it as it 
was seen by him, now more than 160 
yearsago. At that time its breadth 
varied from twenty to twenty-six 
feet, while its general depth within 
the ramparts is given as six or 
seven feet, and occasionally as 
much as ten feet. 

Its present condition will be 
better understood by describing 
the route which it follows from 
north to south, and for this pur- 
pose we shall make use chiefly of 
an excellent paper on the Catrail, 
contributed to the Proceedings of 
the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club 
for 1880, by Mr James Smail, 
F.S.A. Scot., who exercised much 
diligence and research with the 
object of tracing out every existing 
portion of the old earthwork, from 
its northern to its southern ex- 
tremity, a distance of fifty miles. 

_ The northern end of the Cat- 
rail,"” Mr Smail observes, ‘‘is on 
the wooded hill fully half a mile 
above Torwoodlee mansion-house, 
two miles from Galashiels. There 
has been a large camp on the spot, 
and the deep trench of the Catrail 
partly encircles the camp, which is 
itself circular; and many stones 
belonging to it, and deep indenta- 
tions connected: with it, may still 
be seen. This camp, with the 
accompanying part-circles of tne 
Catrail, has long been locally 
called ‘ The Rings.’’’ From this 
place the earthwork descends to- 
wards Kilnknowe, passing Knowe- 
park, which was, until built over, 
the site of a fort or camp; and, 
skirting the brow of the. high 
ground to the west of Galashiels, 
runs in a south-westerly direction, 
till it reaches the great fort on 
Rink Hill. The remains found 
on the portion described measure 
in one place 20 feet in width and 
6 in depth ; but much of the track 





has been removed by cultivation 
within recent years. The Rink 
Hill is on the north bank of the 
Tweed, and immediately overlooks 
it; but that part of the earthwork 
which ran from the Rink down to 
the river has long ago succumbed 
to plough and harrow. On the 
south side of the Tweed, however, 
the ditch is again found, running 
through the grounds of Sunderland 
Hall till it reaches Linglee Hill. 
The Catrail here suddenly changes 
its course, which, had it continued 
in a straight line, would have led 
it down from the high ground into 
the lower valley of the Ettrick, 
and strikes due west by north 
along the high mountain-ridge 
between Ettrickdale and _ the 
Tweed, keeping on the southern 
brow of this ridge till it almost 
reaches the great hill of Minch- 
moor, seven miles distant, when it 
again resumes its southerly course. 
This striking deviation from its 
general line of route we shall have 
occasion to comment upon after- 
wards. During those seven miles 
of its westerly course it is well 
marked in some places, though in 
others it is but faintly indicated. 
Where the ground is soft it has 
altogether disappeared. : 
After resuming its southerly 
course the Catrail enters the vale 
of Yarrow, and here the hand of 
the husbandman has done its work. 
The trench is not now visible for 
some miles, but a_ tenant-farmer 
pointed out to Mr Smail the course 
which it followed from the south- 
ern declivity of Minchmoor to 
where it crossed the Yarrow, and 
its route thence across the hills 
between the Yarrow and the 
Ettrick, till it crossed the latter 
river. Gordon in his time, how- 
ever, was able to trace the course 


of the mounds from Minchmoor to | 


the Yarrow. © Between the Yarrow 
and the Ettrick the ground is 
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partly soft and yielding, and Mr 
Smail was unable to find here any 
certain remains of the Catrail. 
But Professor Veitch, who ex- 
amined the route of the Catrail 
previous to 1878, says ‘‘it appears 
on Sundhope Hill,”’ a height mid- 
way between the two streams. 
Not long after crossing the Ettrick 
it is again found, and is traceable 
until it enters Roxburghshire at 
Hoscoat Burn. ‘‘ From Hoscoat 
Burn,”’ says Mr Smail, ‘‘ along the 
lands of Girnwood, the trench is 
wider than on any other part of its 
course. It is fully twenty-eight 
feet wide, including the ramparts 
or ridges on each side. This part 
of the Catrail has been long in 
use as a drove-road, and from 
this cause it has perhaps become 
broader than it was orginally 
made.’’ Except in two newly re- 
claimed fields at Girnwood home- 
stead, its course can be traced 
without a break for a mile and a 
half. To the east of Broadlee 
Loch it is again very distinct, 
broad and deep, for upwards of a 
mile on Woodburn farm. From 
this point it cannot be traced till 
it has crossed the Teviot, when it 
is found in good preservation on 
Doecleugh Hill, measuring here in 
width from the centre of each side- 
ridge eighteen feet, with a depth 
of four and a half feet. It is next 
well seen where it ascends White- 
brae Hill, and passes within half a 
mile of the strong fort on Pen- 
chrise Pen. 

After passing through some flat- 
tish soft- land for about a mile, 
on which it is only traceable here 
and there, the Catrail ascends the 
Pike Hill (called by Gordon the 
Carriage Hill) in a broad, deep, 
straight line, passing over its 


highest point, and descending on 
the other side in the same way. 
‘‘ This is by far the best part of 
the Catrail at the present day. 


It 
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is so deeply marked, and from this 
and the Pike Hill being so‘high, it 
can be seen distinctly six or eight 
miles off.’’ Gordon says of it here: 
‘¢ It mounts the Carriage Hill, and 
is more conspicuous he 
throughout its whole track, being 
twenty-four and twenty-six foot 
broad, and very deep; the ram- 
parts on every side six or seven 
foot in perpendicular height, and 
each of them ten or twelve foot 
thick, the whole being great and 
visible.’” Gordon has here evi- 
dently made some mistake as to 
his figures; for, as Mr Smail re- 
marks, these measurements are 
‘much too large for this part of 
the Catrail at the present day.” 
But, errors as to measurement 
apart, Gordon’s description of the 
earthwork at this point is not 
exaggerated. The Pike is what is 
known as a ‘‘ hog-back”’ hill, and 
stretches longitudinally at right 
angles to the course of the Catrale. 
When the earthwork touches the 
north base of the hill, it proceeds 
to take the ascent of 600 feet 
in a perfectly straight line till it 
reaches the top, where, the ground 
being swampy, the ditch is lost. 
But when the soft ground is 
passed, the ramparts are again 
found standing out clear and pro- 
minent, and so descending on the 
south side of the hill. The Catrail 
will probably long remain well 
marked on the Pike Hill; al- 
though it is obvious to the ob- 
server, from the rank growth of 
ferns and other vegetation in the 
bottom of the ditch, and from the 
frequent gaps caused by the burst- 
ing of water from the sloping sides 
of the ridges on either hand, that 
the inevitable process of ‘ filling- 
up” is here also going slowly bu 
surely on. 
After descending the southern 
slope of Pike Hill, the trench with 
its double rampart is clearly marked 
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for many miles, going boldly on 
with a south-easterly sweep in the 
direction of the Liddel. Before 
reaching that stream, however, 
it has entered the range of the 
Cheviot Hills, passing the north- 
ern base of the Maiden Paps, 
at an elevation of tooo feet 
above sea-level. Shortly thereafter 
it reaches the Waverley line of 
railway, which cuts through it 
about a quarter of a mile beyond 
the north end of the Shankend 
tunneL It can here be seen from 
the windows of a passing train. 
For a mile or so after crossing the 
railway it is plainly marked, though 
shallow, and only from twelve to 
fourteen feet broad. For the next 
few miles it is only seen at inter- 
vals; but it is easily traced, ‘‘ for 
along its whole course the bent- 
grass is lighter in colour than the 
surrounding grass.’’ At Cliffhope, 
on the northern base of Saughtree 
Fell, it is very probable, says Mr 
Smail, that the Catrail has been 
turned for some distance into what 
is known as the ‘‘ Galloway Road,” 
and the same on Dawstane Rig; for 
that road is on the track of the 
Catrail. At a place called the 
Abbey, the Catrail is once more 
‘‘visible and broad,’”’ and the Gal- 
loway Road is on its exact line. 
It was not found on Dawstane Rig, 
but it appears: at the southern end 
of that Rig, where it dips into the 
Liddel water. ‘‘ Here it makes an 
abrupt curve, and runs to the north- 
east, up the land called Wormes- 
cleugh, and crosses the burn of 
that name on to Wheel Rig, where 
it is strongly marked for a few 
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hundred yards.’’ Here it termi- 
nates, in the neighbourhood of the 
Wheel Church, and under the 
shadow of the high Peel Fell, but 
not before it is crossed by the 
Wheel Causeway, a Roman road 


which runs northwards from this. 


by Needslaw and Wolflee, and 
south into England by the Dead 
Water Stank. ‘‘ Where it ends, 
there are several curves and lines 
of a peculiar kind, the lines re- 
sembling the Catrail in form, and 
the whole much like the lines and 
curves— ‘The Rings’—at the 
northern end of the Catrail at 
Torwoodlee.”’ 

So far we have followed, though 
somewhat briefly and hurriedly, 
Mr Smail’s careful and lucid de- 
scription. The route of the Cat- 
rail, which forms a kind of rough 
semi-circle, with the concavity fac- 
ing the east, extends, as already 
remarked, to a distance of fifty 
miles; but a straight line drawn 
between its northern and southern 
extremities measures only twenty- 
five miles. It maintains a high 
level throughout, generally about 
1000 feet, occasionally rising to 
nearly 1700 feet, above the sea 
Even where it dips into the valleys 
of the Yarrow and the Ettrick, it 
crosses these streams at a level of 
700 feet. Throughout the greater 
part of its course it hugs the high 
range of hills to the wést; while 
the southern half of its route, when 
marked on a small map, will be 
found to run almost parallel with 
the watershed of that range. The 
elevated curve of the southern 
uplands thus overlooks the Cat- 





1 Those who would wish for further 


details may be referred to Mr Smails’ 


paper im extenso, as already cited. We would also mention an interesting paper 


on the Catrail, which appears 


in the Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 


Club for 1882, by Miss Russell of Ashiesteel, where, in this and other papers, 
ct, 
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rail, just as the Catrail overlooks 
the numerous glens and water- 
courses that sweep down to the 
great plain on the east, watered 
by the Teviot and the Tweed. 

In the above description of this 
‘long earthwork we have treated 
it as having been from the first a 
continuous and, so to speak, homo- 
geneous structure. It must be 
said, however, that while, since the 
time of Gordon, the Catrail has by 
most writers and antiquaries been 
so regarded, there yet have been 
others who, arguing from the many 
gaps in its existing route, and 
other circumstances, have contend- 
ed that the work never could have 
been continuous, but only frag- 
mentary, and probably serving as a 
local line of boundary or division. 
In 1862 the late Mr Norman 
Kennedy of Hawick, who has been 
described as ‘‘an intelligent and 
shrewd observer,’’ read a paper be- 
fore the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries;! in which he supported 
this view. He held that it was 
merely a territorial boundary, 
and only made in the absence of 
any natural boundary, such as 
cleuchs and water-courses, ‘*‘ which 
it is invariably found to take when 
these occur in the line of it.’’ This 
latter statement is too wide. 
While in one or two cases the line 
of the Catrail does appear to fall 
in with the line of such cleuchs and 
water-courses, it is impossible to 
overlook the much more numerous 
and prominent instances in which 
it crosses these obstructions at 
right angles. Its whole route, in- 
deed, seems to have been originally 
laid down with the intention of 
cutting off the upper from the 
lower sections of the principal 
river-valleys trending downwards 
to the Tweed and the Teviot; and 
the few instances in which its route 
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coincides with that of some smal] - 


hill-burn or streamlet may be re- 
garded as merely accidental, and 
cannot be held as materially affect- 
ing the general design. Besides, 
it may be asked, who ever heard of 
so immense a ditch and double 
rampart as those that distinguish 
the Catrail being constructed as a 
line of division between two estates, 
or even parishes? A turf-dike or 
a few upright stones would have 
done the work as effectively, and 
been more consistent with general 
usage. And even admitting that 
this laborious structure was a line 
of local division, what were the 
names and conditions of the places 
so painfully divided and kept 
apart? No answer can be given 
to the question. 

In favour of the argument for 
discontinuity based upon the nu- 
merous gaps in the existing line 
of route, there is, it must be ad- 
mitted, more to be said. Some of 
these gaps or breaks are undoubted- 
lyserious. For instance, we should 
naturally expect that on a high 
and in general firm surface, such 
as that from Linglee Hill to 
Minchmoor, a distance of seven 
miles, the line of the Catrail should 
be better preserved than it is; 
while the fact of its alleged entire 
absence, even in Gordon’s time, 
across the ridge of hills between 
the Yarrow and the Ettrick,— 
although Professor Veitch claims 
to have recognised it. there,—is 
sufficiently perplexing, and not 
quite explicable on the existing 
theories as to the purpose and 
design of the Catrail. These, the 
only serious breaks in the line of 
the earthwork, we hope to be able 
to account for when we come to 
state the theory which it is the 
object of this paper to advance. 
In the meantime, it may be said 
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that the mere existence of gaps or 
breaks in so comparatively perish- 
able a structure as an earthwork 
must always be, should not be 
pressed too far as an argument for 
discontinuity. Watling Street, 
the greatest Roman roadway in 
the kingdom, with a causeway of 
stones firmly bedded together, is 
not now continuous; for where it 
has been laid across boggy or soft 
surfaces, it is found to have sunk 
out of sight. What has happened 
in the history of a stone causeway 
may still more be looked for in 
that of an earthwork, which, when 
it crossed a moss, must have been 
to a great extent constructed of 
materials from the moss _ itself. 
Hence it is that where the Catrail 
crosses firm ground, and the mounds 
have been formed of earth and 
stones, the ramparts, where not 
subject to human interference, 
still stand in good preservation ; 
but it is different where turf and 
peat-moss have formed the chief 
materials—for these, being mostly 
-made up of organic matter, and 
therefore more subject to natural 
decay, have almost disappeared, 
leaving only a slight residuum of 
earthy material. To argue, there- 
fore, from the disappearance of 
some parts, and the low mounds 
and shallow ditch in other parts, 
that the Catrail could never have 
been a work of strength or of con- 
tinuity, is to exhibit a want of 
consideration as to the natural 
properties of the soil over which 
it passes, and which must neces- 
sarily have entered into its origi- 
nal construction. : 
What the form of this con- 
struction primarily was is also evi- 
dently overlooked by many who 
have put forward the arguments 
which we are here considering. 
We should not only ask, what is 
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to be inferred as to the original 
character of this earthwork from 
the remains of it as these now 
exist ?—we should also ask, what 
would the original appearance of 
this earthwork be? The Venerable 
Bede, who, born in the seventh 
century, must have been familiar 
with such structures, very clearly 
describes their appearance and 
mode of erection. ‘A wall,” he 
says, ‘‘is made of stones; but 
a vallum or rampart, by which 
camps are fortified for repelling 
the attack of enemies, is made of 
turf cut regularly out of the earth, 
and built high above ground like 
a wall, having a ditch before it 
out of which the turf has been 
dug, above which stakes made of 
very strong timbers are fixed.’’! 
These stakes would, as in palisa- 
ded earthworks of a later date, 
have an outward projection, so as 
to form a greater impediment to 
an attacking party. Bede’s de- 
scription of a vallum or earthwork 
assists the imagination in realising 
to itself the original appearance of 
the Catrail; for if Professor Tyn- 
dall’s doctrine be sound, that the 
imagination plays a distinct part 
in the bridging over of scientific 
difficulties, it is equally true that 
the same mental faculty has an 
office to perform in difficulties that 
are historical. We are not, there- 
fore, to form our conceptions of 
the Catrail from the appearance 
which in many places it now 
presents—simply a shallow ditch 
flanked on each side by a rampart 
of earth which a schoolboy might 
overleap; we must think of it as 
a structure of firmly-mounded turf, 
or of earth and stones, rising on 
either hand above the fosse or 
trench to a height of ten or twelve 
feet, broad and strong, both ram- 
parts surmounted by a fence of 
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bristling stakes deeply embedded 
in the structure, the whole afford- 
ing to its possessors a strong pro- 
tective barrier against enemies 
who had no missile arms save the 
bow-and-arrow and the sling, and 
whose principal weanons of attack 
were the sword ar __ pear. 

If, then, we - to assume—for 
anything like avsolute certainty is 
not to be thought of—that the 
structure of the Catrail was origin- 
ally continuous and homogeneous, 
the more important questions na- 
turally follow: (1) Who were the 
people who made this great earth- 
work ? (2) To what period in his- 
tory may its construction be re- 
ferred? and (3) What purpose was 
its construction intended to serve? 

To these questions various an- 
swers have been given, differing 
both in weight and complexion. 
Gordon, the first to speculate on 
the subject, regarded the structure 
as a Pictish one, marking the limit 
of the territory yielded up to Sev- 
erus by the Caledonians as the 
condition on which that emperor 
granted peace to them about a.D. 
210. This theory was, in consist- 
ence with the rancorous tendencies 
of the antiquaries of last century, 
abundantly ridiculed by succeeding 
writers; but, if we bear in mind 
that Gordon was one of the now 
obsolete school of historians who 
regarded the country between the 
two Roman Walls as the scene of 
Severus’s campaign, the theory was 
not so much amiss. What really 
now serves to push Gordon’s theory 
out of the field is the fact,—long 
ago made clear by Dr Collingwood 
Bruce in his great work on ‘ The 
Roman Wall,’ substantiated by the 
later researches of Dr Skene and 
Professor Rhys,—that the cam- 
paign of Severus was not in the 
country to the north of the Wall 
between the Tyne and the Solway, 
but in the farther district to the 
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north of the Wall between the 
Forth and the Clyde. When, 
therefore, the scene of that em- 
peror’s peace-making with the Cale- 
donians is transferred from the 
Border country to the regions of 
Perthshire and the north, Gordon’s 
theory has no longer any historical 
basis on which to rest. 

The next important reference to 
this great earthwork is in a quar- 
ter where one would, srimd facie, 
little think of finding it—name- 
ly, in a ‘ History of Manchester.’ 
This book, published in 1775, was 
written by the Rev. Mr Whitaker, 
an excursive and prolix antiquary, 
for whom our modern Cottonopolis 
served as a text on which to pile a 
whole history of ancient Britain. 
He also has his theory of the 
Catrail—a theory which long met 
with much acceptance, and that 
too from distinguished writers. 
The period in which he places its 
construction is the fifth or sixth 
century of our era. He says: 
‘‘ The kingdoms of Dunbriton and 
Whitern ’’—otherwise Strathclyde, 
and Galloway—‘‘ not being guard- 
ed, like that of Cumberland, by a 
rampart of mountains on the east, 
seem to have united together for 
their common safety, and to have 
supplied the defects of nature by 
an artificial barrier. Alarmed pro- 
bably by the inroads of the enemy 
[the Saxons] from Northumberland 
and Lothian, and their successive 
encroachments on the dominion of 
the Selgove and Gadeni in Liddes- 
dale and Tweeddale, they threw up 
that great and strong entrenchment 


[the Catrail] for the protection of 


their common country ”’ (vol. ii. p. 
93). It is difficult to understand 
on what grounds this theory ever 
received acceptance. So far from 
the kingdoms of Strathclyde and 
Galloway not having between them 
and their Saxon enemies ‘‘a ram- 
part of mountains on the east,” a 
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glance at the map of Scotland will 
show that this is precisely what 
they did have. The Lanarkshire 
and Lowther range of hills, uniting 
with the great mountain rampart 
bounding Dumfriesshire on the 
north, and this again with the long 
barrier of the Cheviots, formed a 


natural defence of the first order. . 


What purpose it would serve, then, 
for the dwellers in Galloway and 
Strathclyde to cross the watershed 
of this great mountain rampart— 
its highest peaks rising to nearly 
3000 feet above the level of the 
sea—and to scratch, so to speak, 
a line along its eastern declivity, 
and call it a defence, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. Chalmers, how- 
ever, after ‘‘ demolishing ’’ the theo- 
ries of Gordon and Maitland—the 
latter holding that it was a Roman 
road—declares his own agreement 
with Whitaker, who, he says, ‘‘ was 
the first who applied the Catrail 
to its real purpose, by referring it 
to its proper period.’’! Scott lent 
to the same theory the weight of 
his approval. 

To later theories we can only 
briefly refer. Jeffrey, in his ‘ History 
of Roxburghshire,’ says: ‘* This 
gigantic undertaking was carried 
through by the Otadini and Gadeni 
people after the Romans left, to 
protect themselves and possessions 
from the Saxons, who were advan- 
cing upon them from the north 
and east’’ (vols i. p. 197). There 
appears to be some confusion of 
ideas here. The Otadini are be- 
lieved to have inhabited the eastern 
district of the country south of the 
Forth; hence it is difficult to un- 
derstand why they should raise a 
defence on their western frontier to 
protect them from an enemy ad- 
vancing upon the east. If these 
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people did construct the Catrail, it 
must have been against an enemy 
from some other quarter. Profes- 
sor Veitch, with more historical 
consistency, regards the Catrail as 
a remnant of the Pictish power in 
the district, and suggests that it 
was probably raised by them ‘as 
a protection to their territory from 
the Cymri of the west, and when 
they were dispossessed or subju- 
gated, it became the boundary-line 
of the new Angle Kingdom.’’? 
The objection that occurs to this 
theory is much the same as to that 
of Whitaker, namely, why any 
people who had between them and 
their enemies the great natural 
defence afforded by ranges of high 
hills, should have troubled them- 
selves to construct what is, by 
comparison, so futile and insigni- 
ficant an artificial defence. Dr 
Skene does not enter into the ques- 
tion of the Catrail—he only refers 
to it as ‘the’ rampart which 
separated the Anglic Kingdom 
from that of the Strathclyde 
Britons.” > Mr Smail, in the paper 
already cited, offers no theory as 
to the origin of the Catrail, but he 
expresses disagreement with Gor- 
don and others as to its being a 
boundary-line between either king- 
doms or tribes: he is inclined 
to think it would be used much 
oftener as a road than a defence, 
although, from its construction, he 
also thinks it might “in many 
places and cases have answered 
well for both.’’ To other theories, 
many of them distinguished by an 
entire absence of historical per- 
spective, and hence mere guesses, 
it is not necessary to refer in detail. 

To revert to the older and more 
generally received theories of the 
origin and purpose of the Catrail, 
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which chiefly agree in regarding it 
as a boundary or defensive barrier 
between two hostile provinces, —we 
have already said that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of it as such. It 
was obviously, on the other hand, 
not a merely temporary work : its 
extent, and the enormous labour 
which its construction must have 
involved, point to some purpose 
of a permanent kind. Again, its 
form—the broad fosse or ditch, 
with a high rampart on both sides 
—-is rather against any theory 
which would represent it as having 
been made by the inhabitants of 
one district to ward off the inhabi- 
tants of an adjoining district: it 
would seem rather to have been 
formed with the object of meeting 
the possibility of those who held 
the earthwork being attacked from 
either side. The older theories, 
moreover, are wanting in precision : 
they are too vague; they fit into 
nothing; they fail to explain the 
topographical and structural pecu- 
liarities involved; they do not 
bring us face to face with a suffi- 
ciently appreciable historical situa- 
tion. It is true that with respect 
to a period in our history so dis- 
tant and obscure as the fifth cen- 
tury, and to a remnant of antiquity 
of which so little is to be learned 
except by inferential processes, it 
would be too much perhaps to ex- 
pect that any theory should be 
wholly satisfactory and conclusive. 
Still, the subject will bear recon- 
sideration, there being, as we think, 
one or two aspects of the question 
which hitherto have not received 
due prominence. 


Previous to the final departure 
of the Romans from Britain in 
A.D. 410, the territory lying be- 
tween the two Roman Walls—that 
is, the modern Lowlands of Scot- 
land with Northumberland added 
—was the scene of a fierce racial 
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conflict, embittered by long con- 
tinuance. The two great opposing 
races in this conflict were the Picts 
and the Britons. The Scots and 
Angles also had their part in it; 
but at the time we speak of, they 
had not yet become predominant 
factors in the dispute. The Picts 
and the Britons, or Brythons, were 
both Celtic races, the former speak- 
ing Gaelic and the latter Welsh. 
The Picts represented the older 
body of Celtic immigrants—those 
who first landed in the isle of 
Britain and displaced the aborig- 
inal inhabitants. The Britons, or 
Welsh - speaking Celts, were a 
second or later race, who in their 
turn dispossessed the older or 
Gaelic-speaking Celts, driving them 
into Galloway and the Scottish 
Highlands, and over into Ireland. 
The Picts, therefore, naturally re- 
garding the Britons as supplanters, 
fought against them and invaded 
their territory at every opportun- 
ity, with the result that a bitter 
hereditary animosity was engen- 
dered between them. The chief 
territory of the Picts lay beyond 
the Wall of Antoninus—in other 
words, they occupied almost the 
whole country north of the Forth 
and the Clyde; but there was a 
large body of them, known as 
Niduari, or Men of the Nith, who 
occupied the south-western district 
of the Lowlands, corresponding to 
the modern counties of Kirkcud- 
bright and Wigton. They are 
more usually known in history as 
the Picts of Galloway, and com- 
prised within them a remnant of 
what was probably an older race 
—the Atecotti, a word which Pro- 
fessor Rhys regards as denoting 
‘‘ancient inhabitants.’’ Like the 
Picts, these Atecotti tattooed them- 
selves, and were excessively hostile 
to the Britons. Besides this set- 
tlement in Galloway, there was 
also a Pictish settlement on the 
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southern side of the Firth of 
Forth, which settlement included 
the part of Lothian in which Edin- 
burgh is situated, as also a portion 
of the Pentland Hills,—‘‘a name 
in which we are supposed to have 
a corruption of Pehtland, the land 
of the Peht or Pict.”' All the 
remainder of the territory between 
the Walls was held by the Britons, 
from among whom the Romans 
organised a native army to assist 
in the defence of the province. 

In describing this conflict of 
races, we need not for present 
purposes go farther back than 
A.D. 360. In that year the Picts, 
aided by the Scots, took advantage 
of the withdrawal of the Roman 
troops to burst through the Nor- 
thern Wall and invade the territory 
of the Romanised Britons. In this, 
the northern Picts were joined by 
the Picts of Galloway, including 
the ferocious tribe of the Atecotti 
(‘*bellicosa hominum natio”’). For 
four years these Picts combined to 
harass the province, ravaging and 
destroying everywhere; at the end 
of which time the great Roman 
general Theodosius was _ sent 
against them with an army. By 
369 he had restored peace to the 
province and refortified the Nor- 
thern Wall. The Picts he drove 
back to the north and west; but 
the fiercest of the Galloway hordes, 
the Atecotti, he enrolled as Ro- 
man soldiers, sending four regi- 
ments of them into active service 
on the Continent. He doubtless 
hoped, by this poliey, to break 
the power of the Niduwari Picts. 
But this did not end. the difficulty. 
The Roman empire itself was now 
assailed by the barbarians at its 
very heart, hence the Imperial 
troops had from time to time to 
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be recalled from the extremities. 
On each occasion when the Roman 
troops marched out of Northern 
Britain, the. Picts renewed their 
attacks, and the same scenes of 
bloodshed and savage reprisal fol- 
lowed. This continued intermit- 
tently throughout a period of 
thirty-eight years, till, in 407, 
Constantine: finally withdrew the 
Roman armies from _ Britain. 
These were followed in 410 by the 
whole body of Roman officials who 
had been left behind to carry on 
the civil government; and with 
this event the Roman rule in 
Britain came to an end. 
Unfortunately for us, with the 
departure of the Romans, written 
history took its departure also; 
and it is not till about a.D. 560, 
when the earliest British histori- 
an, Gildas, penned his lugubrious 
jeremiad, that we obtain a few 
dim and uncertain glimpses of 
what took place in the interval. 
This ancient Welsh monk, who 
had melancholy views of life and 
of human nature, tells a somewhat 
clouded and confused story, from 
which the chief impression to be 
gathered is, that he had a very 
poor opinion of his own country- 
men, the Britons. His history is 
thin and rhapsodical; still, as Dr 
Skene has observed, while there is 
much in Gildas that is vague and 
indefinite, and although in no in- 
stance does he condescend upon a 
date, yet his narrative up to A.D. 
409 is found to agree in the main 
with the Greek and Romaa autho- 
rities for the same period.? Re- 
ferring, then, to Gildas for what 
happened after the departure of 
the Romans, we find that no sooner 
had they gone than the Picts and 
Scots renewed their wonted tactics, 





* Cf. Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. i, p. 131; and Rhys’s Celtic Britain, pp. 112, 
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by invading the country of the 
Britons, one body of the Picts 
penetrating to the Roman Wall, 
from which with hooked weapons 
they dragged its defenders, and 
dashed them against the ground. 

The chief passage in Gildas’ nar- 
rative of this event has a peculiar 
bearing upon the subject which we 
are here endeavouring to eluvi- 
date. He says that the Picts 
and Scots, ‘‘ learning that the Ro- 
mans had departed and never 
meant to return, showed more 
than their usual audacity, and 
took possession, in the stead of the 
natives, of the whole of the north- 
ern extremity of the land up to 
the Wail.’’’ 

This passage has by some his- 
torians been interpreted to mean 
that the northern Picts on this 
occasion swept down upon the 
Lowlands, and took possession of 
the whole of the territory between 
the walls. But this conclusion is 
rendered extremely improbable by 
one or two considerations. In the 
first place, the Britons had had 
the advantage of being trained as 
soldiers by the Romans, and were 
jeft in full possession of the num- 
erous strengths and encampments 
which the Romans had built; 
hence they must have been, at the 
least, a fair match for the Pictish 
barbarians. Professor Rhys re- 
cognises this when he says that, 
before the Romans went away, 
‘‘the Picts and Scots had more 
than once been able to carry their 
plundering expeditions into the 
heart of the province; but the 
comparative efficiency of the na- 
tive army, which undertook the 
defence of the north, is proved by 
the fact that the only settlement 
worth mentioning which the north- 


ern tribes were able permanently 
to make within what had been 
Roman Britain was that effected 
by the Picts on the Southern side 
of the Firth of Forth.” (This is 
the settlement already described 
as including Edinburgh and the 
Pentland Hills.) _ Again, that the 
Picts never completely dispossessed 
the Britons of their territory be- 
tween the walls, seems to be ren- 
dered clear by the further fact, 
that when history, after a long 
period of obscurity, again raises 
the curtain, we see that while the 
Angles have seized upon a portion 
of country to the east, the Britons 
of Strathclyde and Cumbria still 
occupy, as before, their old terri- 
tory. Moreover, Gildas mentions, 
as within his own knowledge, that 
the Britons, with the help of the 
Saxons, ultimately succeeded in 
driving the Picts back to what he 
calls ‘‘ the extremity of the island,’ 
where, at the time he wrote his 
history, they still remained, occa- 
sionally plundering and wasting 
the country. 

From these considerations it 
would appear that the words of 
Gildas must receive a more re- 
stricted meaning. For one thing, 
it should be borne in mind that 
this ancient historian’s knowledge 
of the geography of the island was 
very meagre. He knew nothing 
of the Wall of Antoninus be- 
tween the Forth and the Clyde; 
and while the Wall he describes 
as having been made by the Ro- 
mans is obviously the Southern or 
Hadrian’s Wall, he was not aware 
that it was a structure of hewn 
stone, but says it was built of 
turf. His knowledge of the ex- 
tent of country to the north was 
also limited ; and from the manner 
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in which he alludes to the Picts 
and Scots as being both trans- 
marine nations, as well as from. 
other of his phrases, it has on fair 
grounds been supposed that Gildas 
regarded the country north of the 
Forth and the Clyde as a separate 
island. When, therefore, he speaks 
of ‘‘the northern extremity of the 
land,’’ we must be careful not to 
read a modern meaning into the 
phrase. Besides, it is not improb- 
able that he has fallen into a mis- 
take similar to Ptolemy’s, and 
regarded Galloway as the northern 
limit of the island. When, there- 
fore, Gildas speaks of the Picts as 
seizing upon the country ‘‘up to 
the Wall,’”’ the statement evidently 
applied to the Picts of Galloway 
rather than to those of the north. 
Apart from the fact that Gildas 
knew nothing of the Northern 
Wall, his statement that the Picts 
took possession, ‘‘in the stead of 
the natives,’’ of the territory ‘‘ up 
to the Wall,’’ does not apply to the 
Wall of Antoninus, as the northern 
Picts already held the country up 
to that wall, as well as a portion 
of territory in Lothian to the south 
of it. We think, therefore, that 
the most reasonable interpretation 
which the words of Gildas in the 
above passage warrant is, that the 
Niduari or Galloway Picts, aided 
by the Scots, burst across the 
Nith, overran Dumfriesshire and 
the country at the head of the 
Solway Firth, took possession of 
the valleys of the Liddel and the 
North Tyne, and still piercing far- 
ther into Northumberland, in this 
sense dispossessed the Britons and 
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occupied the territory ‘‘ up to the 
Wall.” ! 

The Niduari Picts, having thus 
secured a hold upon the south- 
western tract of country between 
the Cheviots and the Southern 
Wall, doubtless proceeded to estab- 
lish their position by the capture 
or erection of hill-forts at the most 
vulnerable points between them 
and the Britons of Teviotdale on 
the north and east. The valley of 
the Liddel—up which the Waver- 
ley line or railway runs in the pre- 
sent day—certainly formed the 
chief pass from the south-west into 
Teviotdale ; and on the heights on 
both sides of that stream are still 
to be found the remains of numer- 
ous circular forts. The alternative 
name of the Catrail being the 
Picts’ Work, or Picts’ Work Ditch, 
it is of interest in this connexion 
to find that in Chalmers’ time 
these round forts on the Liddel 
were also still known by the name 
of Picts’ Works. He enumerates 
two of these forts as existing near 
Herds-house, two on the farm of 
Shaws, one on Softholm, one on 
Foulshiels, two on Cocklaw, one 
on Blackburn, and one on Sor- 
bietrees, all within the parish of 
The southern extrem- 
ity of the Catrail is also in this 
parish, which embraces within its 
territory the whole of the upper 
waters of Liddesdale. 

While the Picts of Galloway 
were thus strengthening their hold 
upon the district which they had 
torn from its possessors, the fierce 
and predatory Picts of the north 
did not fail likewise to take ad- 
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vantage of the weakened condition 
in which their hereditary enemies, 
the Britons of Strathclyde and 
Teviotdale, had been left by the 
removal of the Roman troops. 
These Picts were already in posses- 
sion of the Pentland Hills and the 
adjacent territory, and doubtless 
desired to press still farther south. 
In the great open valleys of the 
Clyde and the Tweed, where the 
Romans had planted many camps 
and stations, which the Britons 
now held, and which they had 
been trained by the Romans to 
defend, the Picts must necessarily 
have fought at some disadvantage ; 
consequently they would avoid the 
valleys, and follow the method of 
warfare in which their strength 
lay—namely, by extending their 
hill-forts, and so gradually securing 
command of the principal river- 
passes towards the south. It is 
not therefore without significance 
* in the consideration of the present 
question, to note that the high 
grounds on either side of the chief 
streams—the Lyne, the Eddle- 
stone, and the Gala—descending 
from the Pentland and Moorfoot 
Hills to the Tweed, are still thickly 
dotted over with the remains of 
the circular forts of the Picts—the 
same class of forts as those which 
we have enumerated as existing on 
the heights above the Liddel ; the 
same also as that called ‘‘ The 
Rings ’’ on Torwoodlee Hill, where 
the Catrail begins, and that which 
has given its name to the ‘‘ Wheel 
Rig ’’ at the sources of the Liddel, 
where the Catrail ends. 

But apart altogether from these 
details—upon which we do not 
lay any particular stress—we have 
here a dim though sufficiently dis- 
cernible historical situation. The 
northern Picts held, as they had 
probably held for a considerable 
period prior to the Roman evacu- 
ation, the mountain territory im- 
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mediately to the south of the 
Firth of Forth ; and the Niduari 
Picts, taking advantage of the de- 
parture of the Romans, had now 
rushed out of Galloway, and séized 
upon the mountain territory im- 
mediately north of the Wall be- 
tween the Solway and the Tyne. 
The Romanised Britains, there- 
fore, who occupied the great cen- 
tral belt of the Lowlands, were 
thus liable to invasion on both 
sides, having Picts to the north 
and Picts to the south of them. 
Nor was this all. The central belt 
of territory which they occupied 
was not a continuous plain; for 
it was divided into two portions 
by the great mountain-barrier of 
the Southern Uplands, which runs 
between the Pentlands on the 
north and the Cheviots on the 
south. This mountain-barrier was 
intersected, east and west, by two 
chief passes: that of the Tweed, 
from Broughton to the mouth of 
the Ettrick ; and that of the Yar- 
row and Ettrick to the Tweed— 
both passes converging at Ettrick- 
foot, immediately under Rink Hill 
fort, on the line of the Catrail. 
So long as the Britons held these 
passes, those of them on the east 
and on the west could join their 
forces and assist each other against 
their common enemy, the Picts. 
But these, the Picts, had now 
taken possession of Liddesdale, 
the chief pass from the south-west ; 
and both the Picts on the south 
and those on the north must im- 
mediately have seen the immense 
importance to themselves, strate- 
gically, of obtaining command of 
the other two passes—those of the 
Ettrick and the Tweed, leading 
east and west—and so, by barring 
these passes, cutting the Britons 
in two. For this, they had the 
example of the Romans. To break 
the nation of the Bmgantes in 
twain, Hadrian had stretched a 
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wall between the Tyne and the 
Solway; and similarly to divide 
the Caledonians, Antoninus had 
thrown up an earthen rampart 
between the Forth and the Clyde. 
In following a like policy now, 
and securing possession of this 
mountain territory, the Picts would 
not only, by dividing the Britons, 
weaken them, but they would 
greatly strengthen themselves; as 
the Picts on the north would thus 
be able to effect a junction with 
those on the south, and to amal- 
gamate their forces against the 
enemy. It would likewise give 
fresh scope to the predatory in- 
stincts of the northern Picts, by 
affording them convenient access 
to the rich country of the Roman- 
ised Britons that lay beyond the 
Southern Wall. On the part of the 
Intramural Britons, resistance to 
such a contest would become 
vital; while the enforcement of 
the design on the part of the 
Picts must have brought about a 
bitter and deadly struggle between 
these two races of hostile Celts. 

It was in this conjuncture of 
affairs, and during the fierce racial 
conflict which this situation of 
parties must have produced, that 
we venture to think the Catrail 
may have been made. 

The Galloway Picts, being com- 
paratively limited in number, it 
can hardly be supposed that they 
should take the initiative in the 
work ; this was more probably the 
prerogative of the northern Picts, 
whose hordes of wild and savage 
barbarians were practically un- 
limited, and whose military ad- 
vance, so to speak, had brought 
them to the point where the first 
and decisive struggle of the con- 
test may be expected to have taken 
place. Once in command of the 
heights above Gala water, and of 
‘the fort on Torwoodlee Hill, where 
the Catrail begins, these Picts were 
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but three miles from Ettrickfoot, 
where the passes east and west, by 
the Tweed and the Ettrick, con- 
verge. The junction of these 
passes was protected on the north 
bank of the Tweed by the great 
fort on Rink Hill, and by another 
fort about a mile distant, on the 
south or opposite bank of the 
Tweed. From the importance of 
their situation, these forts were no 
doubt strongly garrisoned by the 
Britons. That on the Rink Hill, 
which is oval in shape, has been 
very large and strong, measuring 
go yards by 60 yards within the 
ramparts. Outside the enclosing 
rampart is a fosse 30 feet wide, 
and still in several places about 
20 feet deep. In addition to the 
inner rampart, there were also 
several strong outer defences, 
flanking the camp on every side. 
Under the rude systems of attack 
then existing, this fort must have 
presented a formidable obstacle to 
any assailant; and in all proba- 
bility, if we are to suppose it on 
this occasion taken by the Picts, it 
was not until after many severe 
and sanguinary engagements. 

From the fort on Torwoodlee 
Hill to that on the Rink Hill, 
the Catrail has been, judging from 
what is left of it, a work of great 
strength. Whether it was made after 
the Rink fort had been captured, or 
as a kind of covered way by which 
the assailants advanced against 
that fort, it is of course impossible 
to tell with certainty. But if we 
remember that the high ground 
stretching between the Torwoodlee 
and Rink forts, and along which 
the Catrail was made, formed part 
of the great wooded district ie 
wards known in Scottish Border 
history as ‘‘ The Forest,” it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the 
latter was the alternative followed.. 
When the Roman Severus pene- 
trated into the northern half of 
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Caledonia, he could only do so by 
cutting down the woods, clearing 
out the jungles, and laying roads 
through them as he advanced. In 
like manner with the Picts, it may 
have been the necessity of pene- 
trating a wooded country which 
first suggested the making of the 
Catrail; for by thus forming a 
sunk roadway, protected on either 
side by its high and palisaded ram- 
parts, those in possession of it 
would secure a certain immunity 
from sudden attack, while it left 
their communications open in the 
rear, and afforded a way of escape 
in the necessity of retreat. 

To write an imaginary history 
of how the Catrail was, point by 
point, made and secured, is un- 
necessary, and would in some de- 
gree, perhaps, be absurd: it is 
sufficient for our present purpose 
if we can show a certain reasonable 
approximation between the facts 


as they exist, and the hypothesis 


which is here advanced. ‘Shis 
hypothesis involves the assump- 
tion that the makers of the Cat- 
tail were the Picts, and that their 
object in making it was twofold: 
(1) To enable them, by taking 
possession of the mountain terri- 
tory along which the Catrail runs, 
to cut off the Britons on the east 
from those on the west; and (2) 
to enable the Picts on the north, 
and those of Galloway on the 
south, to effect a junction of their 
forces, and to maintain an open 
line of communication through 
the enemy’s country. A reference 
to the description of the Catrail, 
which we have already given, will 
show that these conditions are 
met both by the form of its con- 
struction and by the line of route 
which it follows. 

That the possession of the moun- 
tain territory referred to, and not 
merely the securing of the near- 
est way between two given points, 


was one of the objects of the mak- 
ers of the Catrail, is strongly sup- 
ported by the fact that the route 
of the earthwork, about three miles 
after passing the Rink fort, instead 
of continuing to follow its souther- 
ly course, turns off at right angles 
and runs towards the west. The 
reason of this sudden and extreme 
divergence from its general line of 
route is obvious. Had the Cat- 
rail continued in the direction 
which it had hitherto followed, it 
would have. been carried down 
into the valley of the Ettrick, and 
so missed the hill-country alto- 
gether. But by turning at this 
point (Linglee Hill), and ruining 
west, its route led directly into 
the range of the Southern Uplands 
—led, moreover, for seven miles 
along the watershed of the hills 
that lie between the Tweed and 
the Ettrick, and thus, during that 
distance, gave the possessors of the 
Catrail the command of both river- 
passes. Its route during .those 
seven miles from Linglee Hill 
varies in elevation from r100 to 
1700 feet above the level of the 
sea; and when at length it touches 
the south-eastern edge of the broad 
hill of Minchmoor, it once more 
turns southward, and so continues, 
with a south-easterly sweep, till it 
reaches the sources of the Liddel, 
where the Picts of Galloway had 
already entrenched themselves. 
During this latter portion of its 
course, it cuts straight across the 
valleys of the Yarrow and the Et- 
trick—thus, as it were, double- 
locking those passes against the 
Britons; and as it proceeds, it 
also cuts off the higher from the 
lower waters of the Borthwick, the 
Teviot, and the Slitrig, and so com- 
mands all the passes leading down- 
wards and eastwards into Teviot- 
dale. That there should be num- 
erous remains of forts all along 
the route of the Catrail—at dis- 
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tances from it varying from a few 
hundred yards to a mile—is what 
an investigator would expect to 
find, and does find ; for the earth- 
work was not of itself sufficient to 
constitute an independent defence, 
although, with its double ram- 
parts, admirably adapted, when 
supported by these forts, to en- 
able its possessors to hold it 
against an enemy attacking it 
from either side. 

While the Catrail may have 
served the purposes of a covered 
way during the advance of the 
aggressive Picts from fort to fort 
along the line of its route, it must 
afterwards have been used by 
them as a roadway quite as much 
asa defence. Mr Smail has ob- 
served that at certain places spurs, 
or ‘*sidings,’’ have been thrown 
out from it, which ‘‘sidings”’ may 
have been constructed to admit of 
herds of cattle or bodies of men 
passing each other. ‘‘In many 
places,’’ he also says, ‘‘ and over a 
large portion of the distance, it 
shows just about as many windings 
and twistings as an ordinary parish 
road. The smaller curvings were 
doubtless made in most cases to 
avoid rocks, or damp, very wet 
land.’”” The Catrail would thus 
form a convenient and well-defined 
roadway, along which troops could 
be pushed forward even under 
cover of night, and by which, like- 
wise, these same predatory hordes 
could return, spoil-laden, from 
their forays and incursions into the 
cultivated country of the Britons 
beyond the Southern Wall. 

When orice the Picts had effected 
the desired junction of their forces 
at the sources of the Liddel, they 
were in a position to assail the 
enemy on all sides. Three import- 
ant passes meet at this point. The 
upper waters of the Teviot lead 
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directly into Teviotdale and the 
great valley of the Tweed to the 
north and east. On the south- 
west runs the pass of the Liddel, 
leading into Cumberland and Dum- 
friesshire ; and on the south-east, 
that of the North Tyne, leading 
down into Northumberland. In 
addition to this, the Catrail, near 
its southern termination, cut 
through a Roman road, which 
ran from the sources of the Liddel 
directly south to the Roman Wall. 
Access to the enemy’s country was 
thus easy, and the brief but signi- 
ficant notices which we have of 
the subsequent history of the com- 
batants are sufficient to show that 
the Picts took full advantage of 
the commanding position which 
they had thus laboriously gained. 
Nor is the evidence which would 
connect the Men of Galloway, 
otherwise the Niduari Picts, with 
this the southern portion of the 
Catrail, wholly traditional ; for in 
the charter of 1304, already alluded 
to, we have distinct mention of it. 
That charter refers to certain lands 
of Creshope (now Cliffhope), on the 
line of the earthwork, as being 
bounded by ‘‘ the fosse of the Gal- 
wegtans, and the ‘ rivulus’ running 
from thence into Liddel.’’! 

How long it took the Picts to 
secure possession of this mountain 
territory, and to construct the 
Catrail, is simply matter of specu- 
lation ; but if ten years be allowed 
from the departure of the Romans, 
this would date the completion 
of the Catrail in A.D. 420. Dur- 
ing the thirty years which fol- 
lowed, as we learn from Gildas, 
the Picts pursued their advantage 
against the Britons with the ut- 
most cruelty and ferocity, sparing 
neither women nor children. Year 
by year, as winter approached, they 
withdrew into their strongholds 
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among the hills ; and year by year, 
as summer came round, they burst 
down upon the lands of the terror- 
stricken Britons, ravaging and 
wasting everywhere. The Britons 
in their extremity appealed from 
time to time to Rome to send 
them help against their savage 
oppressors ; but Rome had more 
than enough to do with the enemy 
at her own gates, and no help 
came. Gildas has preserved a 
portion of one of these appeals, 
sent to Rome in the year 446: 
‘*The groans of the Britons to 
Aetius, for the third time Consul. 
The barbarians drive us to the sea, 
and the sea drives us back upon 
the barbarians ; so arise two kinds 
of death, and we are either slaugh- 
tered or drowned.” Failing still 
to obtain help from Rome, it was 
then, says Gildas, that the Britons 
‘‘sealed their doom” by inviting 
among them ‘‘ the fierce and im- 
pious Saxons, a race hateful both 
to God and men, to repel the in- 
vasions of the northern natives.” 
The Picts at this time must have 
overrun the country beyond the 
Southern Wall as far as Lincoln- 
shire, for, according to an old 
chronicler, the first battle between 
the Saxons and Picts took place 
in 449 at Stamford. ‘‘ The Picts 
fought with darts and spears, and 
the Saxons with broadswords and 
axes ; but the Picts could not bear 
that burden, and sought for safety 
in flight, and the Saxons took the 
victory and the triumph and spoil 
of the battle.”’ 

With this combination of Saxons 
and Britons, the predominance of 
the wild Picts came to an end, 
though not until after a long 
struggle The details of the war 


in which the Picts were eventually 
driven back into their original 
settlements have not been pre- 
served ; we only know the main 
result, which was decisive enough. 


But it is open for us to suppose 
that in this converse process of 
thrusting the Picts out of the 
mountain territory which they had 
gitdled with the Catrail, the same 
places which were the scenes of the 
bitterest strife before would become 
so again. These would be the 
points at which the Catrail crossed 
the Ettrick and the Yarrow, and 
especially that where the  earth- 
work commanded the pass of the 
Tweed at Ettrickfoot. The Rink 
Hill would once more figure as the 
point de guerre ; and both fort and 
pass were possibly recaptured from 
the Picts by the Britons on the east 
and on the west making a simul- 
taneous attack, aided by Angles, 
Saxons, and other Teutonic hordes. 
If this were so, we should naturally 
expect that the conquerors would 
immediately proceed to destroy the 
Catrail for some distance south 
and west of the Rink fort, so that, 
in the event of the Picts regaining 
that fort, they would no longer 
have the facilities for farther ad- 
vance which the Catrail would 
afford them if left intact. This 
would form an explanation of why 
the great earthwork is so badly 
preserved on the high ridge of 
hills along which its runs from 
the Rink Hill to Minchmoor—the 
necessity for its complete or partial 
demolition at this place being ren- 
dered all the more urgent from the 
fact, that here overawed or com- 
manded the passes both of the 
Tweed and the Ettrick. Its ram- 
parts would be razed or rendered 
untenable for the same reason that 
Wallace and Bruce demolished the 
Scottish castles and fortresses dur- 
ing the War of Independence, so 
that they might not again fall into 
the hands of the enemy. Again, 
on the Yarrow, where the Catrail, 
after descending from Minchmoor, 
barred this the second important 
pass, a similar conflict with similar 
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results may have taken place, and 
the earthwork been here also re- 
duced to such a condition as no 
longer to bridle the heights be- 
tween the Yarrow and the Ettrick. 
These suppositions, which seem to 
be consistent with the historical 
situation here developed, would 
sufficiently account for the Catrail 
being so fragmentary on the high 
ground to the east of Minchmoor, 
and so nearly impossible of recog- 
nition, now, on the hills between 
the Ettrick and the Yarrow. 

For the Britons, however, as 
Gildas mournfully exclaims, the 
coming of the last enemy (the 
Saxons) was more dreadful than 
the first (the Picts). The heathen 
Teutons had no sooner driven back 
the northern barbarians, than they 
turned their weapons against those 
who had called upon them for assist- 
ance, and dispossessed the Britons 
all along the eastern sea-board. 
The particular steps by which this 
was accomplished are darkened by 
obscurity and distorted by fable. 
All we know is, that within a cen- 
tury after the battle of Stamford, 
the Angle King Ida had seized 
upon the country between the 
Humber and the Forth, and estab- 
lished the capital of his kingdom 
at Bamborough, a headland on the 
Northumbrian coast. From _ be- 
fore the close of the fifth century, 
the Britons and Angles has been 
in deadly conflict; nor did the 
British arms finally triumph, even 
after the verse-renowned victories 
of Arthur, ‘‘ blameless king,’’ who 
‘thrust the heathen from the 
Roman Wall, and shook him 
through the north.” For the 
Angle in the end did prevail. 
His blood still beats in Border 
pulses, and his language is still 
on Border tongues. 
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The subsequent history of the 
Picts is well known. In the 
north: or Highlands of Scotland, 
they continued to rule till extir- 
pated or absorbed by the Scots 
in the ninth century. But the 
Picts of the Nith, the ‘* Men 
of Galloway,” held their own till 
after the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, existing as a half-indepen- 
dent State, under their native 
princes or lords, speaking their 
own language, and living under a 
system of laws peculiar to them- 
selves. At the battle of the Stan- 
dard, in 1138, they formed a main 
body in David’s army, and claimed 
the right of leading the van in 
battle,—a fierce and courageous 
race, who hesitated not, half-naked 
as they were, to dash themselves 
against the rank of the mail-clad 
Normans, as boldly as their fore- 
fathers had closed with the cohorts 
of imperial Rome. Thus long they 
held the Galwegian peninsula as 
their birthright, losing little of 
their original ferocity and courage, 
till they were slowly absorbed and 
lost in the younger and more vigor- 
ous nationality of the Scottish 
people. ‘There, by the long reach 
of sea, they had lingered on, cen- 
tury by century, a singular rem- 
nant of an ancient race, who 
had seen the swift tides twice 
a-day flowing and ebbing over the 
sands of Solway since ages before 
the reign of the Cesars. Their 
land was as the ‘‘sunset bound 
of Lyonnesse,’’— 


«Where fragments of forgotten peoples 
dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a 
coast 

Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 


Joun RUSSELL. 
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ONE opens a new biography, 
nowadays, with a feeling of nerv- 
ous apprehension. This is mainly 
traceable to Mr Froude’s treatment 
of the ‘‘remains”’ of Mr and Mrs 
Carlyle, and the prevalence of the 
theory that ‘‘the public” is en- 
titled to know all that can be 
known about the private life of 
any personage of note, as soon 
after his career is closed as_ his 
letters, diaries, and memoranda 
can be collected and _ ransacked. 
It is one of the charms of the 
singularly attractive volume before 
us, that its author gives this per- 
nicious theory no countenance. 
Mrs Oliphant has exercised a just 
discrimination as to what she 
should tell, and what she should 
withhold. Not that there was 


anything to hide in the chronicles 
of a life singularly frank, open, and 
honest in all its ways; but there 
are private passages in the corre- 
spondence of friends, in the inter- 


course of society, and in the 
records of thoughs and events, on 
which the public has no inherent 
right to intrude, and which only a 
cynical callousness of feeling, or 
a mean desire to gratify vulgar 
curiosity, would throw open to its 
gaze, In the pages in which Mrs 
Oliphant depicts the life of Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, thete are no revela- 
tions that can give offence or pain 
—no betrayals to many of con- 
fidences meant only for the few— 
none of the historical injustice 
which invests with literary per- 
manence the most fleeting moods 
and unpremeditated utterances. 

We may say, at once, that the 
work appears to us excellently 
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done. Inher Life of Edward Ir- 
ving, Mrs Oliphant had already 
shown marked capacity as a biog- 
rapher,—-capacity of generous sym- 
pathy with a noble character, of , 
vivid portraiture of a picturesque 
career, of critical skill in the state- 
ment of questions involving no 
small amount of research and re- 
flection. In this capacity, and in 
the art with which it is applied, 
there is no falling off: and the 
Life of Tulloch is, in all respects, 
worthy to be placed beside the 
Life of Irving. No two men, we 
may remark, could be more un- 
like. The extravagant unreason- 
ableness which marked Irving’s 
submission to the prophetic voices; 
the tendency to spiritual vagary ; 
the obstinacy of dogmatism, which 
insisted on ‘‘keeping the con- 
science unfettered by the under- 
standing,’’— were characteristics 
with which no quality in Tulloch’s 
nature had any affinity; but yet 
there was, after all, a certain sim- 
ilarity between the two, which, 
we fancy, the biographer has _ re- 
cognised. Each had the same. 
large, generous, trustful nature; 
the same readiness to believe in 
and depend on the friendship and 
sympathy of others; the same 
power of attracting interest and 
affection ; the same habit of un- 
conscious self-revelation, which 
brought into a kind of humorous 
relief both their failings and their 
virtues,—to whose side, in each 
case, most of the failings leaned. 

In one respect the later excels 
the earlier biography. The tone 
is more equable and restrained. 
There is some truth in what 
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Tulloch himself said, in reviewing 
Mrs Oliphant’s Life of Irving in 
the ‘Edinburgh:’ ‘‘ He moves 
through her pages in a cloud of ad- 
miring incense, which exalts, but at 
the same time shrouds, his figure. 
‘ The glory around her hero 
never dies down. His very per- 
sonal peculiarities, even to his 
squint, are exalted, and touched 
with a certain vague magnificence.”’ 
There is nothing of thishere. The 
biographer, in this instance, knew 
her subject, not by the tradition 
and report of disciples who had 
enrolled him in the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets and the noble 
army of the martyrs, but by long 
and intimate personal intercourse 
of the friendliest sort. She saw 
him as he was, and not as he 
appeared through a golden haze; 
and she has portrayed, with frank 
and affectionate. truthfulness, one 
whose life deserved to be commem- 
orated. 

The name of a Scottish Church- 
man, as a general rule, excites 
but slender interest beyond the 
pale of ‘his own Church. The 
Anglican, on the sunny side of the 
hedge, concerns himself little in 
the affairs of his poorer neighbour, 
whose nose is nipped and whose 
temper is sharpened by the north 
wind. He is not only ignorant of 
the affairs of Presbyterian Cale- 
donia, but he is contented in his 
ignorance, and does not think it 
worth the trouble of removing. 
Porson had never heard the name 
of George Buchanan, a greater 
scholar than himself; and we are 
ready to wager that not one in 
twenty of the clergy of England 
could give any coherent account 
of Thomas Chalmers and Robert 
Lee, or even of Norman Macleod 
and John Tulloch. And yet these 
were men who, in their day and 
their place, exercised a potent 
influence over the minds of their 
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countrymen—whose minds have a 
curiously ecclesiastical bent, and 
who like to flavour even their Rad- 
icalism with a smack of religion. 
The biography of a Scotch min- 
ister—for such Tulloch was—is 


‘thus apt to wear, to the eye of 


the Southron, a forbidding aspect, 
and to threaten dreary chap- 
ters of Calvinistic dogmatism and 
Presbyterian contentiousness, in 
which only a Scotsman born and 
bred could pretend to interest 
himself. Nothing could be more 
untrue to the facts that any such 
prevision of the contents of this 
memoir. It sets before us a life 
unusually full of manly energy, of 
multifarious work, of many-sided 
sympathies and interests, and con- 
tacts with all grades of society, 
with no trace in it of Puritanic 
acerbity, or Calvinistic gloom, or 
sectarian narrowness, or hamper- 
ing provincialisms of any kind. 
Like many another distinguished 
Scotsman, Tulloch was a son of 
the Manse, and became early inured 
to the hardy and self-reliant habits 
to which the discipline of slender 
“means, and the necessity of intel- 
lectual exertion, train lads of his 
degree. Entering college in his 
fifteenth year, he studied under 
the racy old professors of St An- 
drews, with a versatile and impul- 
sive, rather than diligent, applica- 
tion to the business of their classes 
—gaining the approval of the dons 
by occasional essays full of bril- 
liant promise, and the hearts of 
his comrades by the bright gaiety 
and enthusiasm with which he took 
his share of work and pleasure. 
From St Andrews, bored appar- 
ently by the ‘‘ sage prelections’”’ of 
one professor of divinity, and the 
‘‘ curious dulnesses’’ of another, he 
betook himself to Edinburgh for the 
last year of his theological course, 
after which, in 1844, at the age of 
twenty-one, he was duly ‘licensed ”’ 
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as a probationer of the Scottish 
Church. The recent secession of 
the Free Kirk had vastly acceler- 
ated the course of preferment, and 
in afew months Tulloch found him- 
self duly called and ordained as 
minister of St Paul’s Church, in the 
busy town of Dundee, which Lord 
Cockburn, in his ‘Circuit Jour- 
neys’ of that date, upbraids for its 
‘*starving turbulent population, 
and vulgar blackguardism.”’ 
Tulloch entered on this ill-con- 
ditioned cure of souls with an 
almost overwhelming sense of re- 
sponsibility. He might already 
have been settled in a quieter and 
less exacting charge in Arbroath, 
but for the intolerable ‘‘ conscious- 
ness of inability and unworthi- 
ness,’’ which, after ‘‘nearly a 
month of agony,”’ compelled him 
to decline the preferment at the 
eleventh hour. He could not have 
accepted the appointment to St 
Paul’s, had not experience brought 
some relief from the pressure of 
this feeling; and his mind re- 
gained its wonted elasticity under 
the stimulus of work. Moreover, 
his gaining the independence and 
the emoluments implied in having a 
church of his own, brought within 
the range of practical domestic 
politics his union with the girl— 
for she was little more—who had 
long before won his devotion, and 
who was henceforth to be the great- 
est blessing of his life. ‘‘ You bid 
me believe,’’ he writes to her, while 
his prospects were yet uncertain and 
his spirits overcast, ‘‘ that nothing 
in this world will ever separate us. 
Ah, dearest, you do not know how 
you may darken your own life in 
thus seeking to brighten mine!”’ 
There was some truth in the fore- 
boding. ‘The early marriage, the 
crowding cares, the silent anxieties, 
the share of sorrow, the pain of wit- 
nessing the pressure of the trouble 
she could not remove, were yet 
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to cast many a shadow on the life 
which was so precious to him; but 
throughout it all there was an 
‘‘over-payment of delight,’’ in the 
warmth of unbroken love, the rest- 
fulness of uninterrupted confidence, 
and the rare closeness of the union 
which bound the two together. 

In thinking of Mrs Tulloch, we 
cannot help recalling the words in 
which Carlyle, contra votum su- 
perstes, recorded his lament for 
one whose life, without these com- 
pensations, had lacked much of 
that which ought to have alle- 
viated its infelicities: ‘‘In her 
bright existence she had move sor- 
rows than are common, but also a 
soft invincibility, a clearness of dis- 
cernment, and a noble loyalty of 
heart, which are rare. For forty 
years she was the true and ever 
loving helpmate of her husband ; 
and by act and word unweariedly 
forwarded him, as none else could, 
in all of worthy that he did or 
attempted.”’ The period was about 
the same; the outward trials and 
embarrassments were much alike; 
but the inward life—how differ- 
ent! In Mrs Tulloch’s case an 
absolute sympathy—a mutual un- 
derstanding that never knew a 
check—the voices of happy chil- 
dren round the hearth—the gaiety, 
under all external crosses, of 
hearts at ease in the consciousness 
of a perfect love. No passages, 
in the story Mrs Oliphant has 
told with such sympathetic truth- 
fulness and tact, are more tenderly 
and delicately drawn than those 
in which, without violating any 
of the sanctities of domestic life, 
she has depicted the beautiful re- 
lations of Tulloch and his wife. 

They were married in the little 
church of St Laurens, in Jersey, in 
the summer of 1845, and after a 
few idyllic weeks in the sunny 
island, went home to grimy Dun- 
dee, where the dull sky and sordid 
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surroundings formed a harsh con- 
trast to the ‘‘ orchard Jawns, and 
bowery hollows crowned with 
summer sea.”’ The young bride 
became only too soon cognisant 
of the difficulties of her position. 
The Town Council were the pay- 
masters; and being Radicals and 
Dissenters, they cut down—illeg- 
ally, as it was afterwards proved 
—the stipends of certain of the 
clergy, of whom Tulloch was one, 
to the beggarly pittance of £105 
a-year, to which disheartening mea- 
sure the minister and his wife had 
to adjust their expenditure. 

We can scarcely over-estimate 
their sufferings under this per- 
plexing hardship. No doubt, like 
a brave man, Tulloch made no 
complaint or appeal for assist- 
ance; but, for all that, the iron 
entered into his soul, and we do 
not question that in the anxieties 
and discomforts of this impover- 
ished time lay the germs of much 
of that nervous sensitiveness and 
tendency to depression, both men- 
tal and physical, which from time 
to time burdened his later life. 
It was in these very embarrass- 
ments, however, that he found 
the stimulus to new and extended 
activity. He began to write, not 
indeed with the ‘‘ frantic laborious- 
ness,’’ the idea of which Mrs Oli- 
phant scouts, but wherever he 
could get access to a newspaper 
or a magazine. 

From the first he had a most 
available literary faculty; even 
his youthful essays at college were 
notable for their force and’ brilli- 
ancy, and he now fairly commenced 
his first tentative efforts in that 
career of literary activity, in which 
he was to win so much distinction. 
He was always impatient of the 
insularity which had become a 
note of the Scotch ecclesiastical 
mind, and looked back with regret 
on the interruption of that intellec- 
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tual intercourse which, 200 years 
before, had familiarised the studi- 
ous youth of Scotland with the 
thought and scholarship of the 
Continent. He took the first op- 
portunity that a holiday, required 
by the state of his health, afforded 
him, of repairing to Germany, and 
extending his acquaintance with the 
German language and the German 
theology. One of the first results 
of this enlargement of his resour- 
ces was a translation, for Kitto’s 
‘ Journal of Sacred Literature,’ of 
Neander’s ‘Lectures on Pascal.’ 
But the engrossments of life in 
Dundee afforded little leisure for 
literary labours, and it was not 
till his removal to the quiet coun- 
try parish of Kettins, in Strath- 
more, that he was able to under- 
take work of a higher quality, and 
in larger quantity than before. 
Although the stipend was a better 
one in Kettins than in Dundee, 
the necessity for augmenting it 
was not lessened. Tulloch sprang 
from that prolific Scandinavian 
stock, which has done so much to 
invigorate the population of the 
stormy Orcades, whence his ances- 
tors had migrated southwards ; 
and a rapid and steady increase 
was multiplying the number of 
small bodies to be clothed and 
mouths to be filled, at the manse. 
So the pen was plied with diligence, 
and the Dundee papers and Kitto’s 
‘ Journal ’ no longer sufficed for its 
employment. He ventured to in- 
troduce himself to the more digni- 
fied society of the quarterlies, and 
was at once accepted as a contrib- 
utor by the editors of the ‘ British 
Quarterly’ and of the ‘ North Brit- 
ish Review.’ An article on Liter- 
ature and Christianity, contributed 
to the latter in 1851, was the first 
which attracted general attention, 
and gave those who watch the 
movements of the literary world 
assurance that a new force was in 
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the field. We hear of friendly re- 
cognition extended to the young 
reviewer by such veterans as Sir 
David Brewster, Sir James Stephen, 
and Archdeacon Hare. Three 
years later Baron Bunsen’s appre- 
ciation of the ability with which 
his ‘Hippolytus’ was reviewed 
by the critic of the ‘ North British ’ 
was not the least active of the in- 
fluences that secured Tulloch’s 
promotion to the Principalship of 
St Mary’s. : 

When his name was gazetted, 
there was no tittle shaking of 
orthodox heads over Lord Palmer- 
ston’s selection. To make a man 
the head of a theological college 
at thirty-one,—to pass over so 
many of the wise and prudent, 
and to give the prize to this young- 
ster, who wrote in liberal Re- 
views, who had _ gone to Germany 
to study neology on the spot, and 
had come back infected with criti- 
cal historical methods that Scotch 
divinity had hitherto done very 
well without,—this was startling, 
and of evilomen. Luckily for the 
object of these dubieties and suspi- 
cions, in the very midst of them, 
confirmation strong of the justice 
of the Government’s choice came 
from an unimpeachable quarter. 
Tulloch had scarcely begun his 
work as professor of theology (the 
duty which was attached to the 
office of Principal), when he was 
announced as the winner of the 
second Burnett prize (£600) award- 
ed to his essay on ‘Theism: the 
Witness of Reason and Nattre to 
an All-Wise and Beneficent Cre- 
ator,’ by the three judges selected 
by the trustees—Baden Powell, 
Henry Rogers, and Isaac Taylor 
—who allotted Tulloch the second 
place among 208 competitors. 
There was no longer any grum- 
bling over his elevation to the 
Principalship. Nobody now ven- 
tured to disparage his ability and 
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fitness. The crisis was past: his 
position was assured. No editor 
needed to ask who he was. The 
publishers spontaneously offered to 
publish his essay. The students 
came up to St Mary’s with an un- 
accustomed expectation of ‘light 
and leading,’’ never disappointed. 
The secluded country minister 
stepped out into the sunshine 
amid a chorus of general applause, 
and took his place, with a quiet 
dignity and unobtrusive conscious- 
ness of power, at the head of the 
college which he had quitted asa 
student only eleven years before. 
We regret that his biographer 
has said so little about Tulloch in 
his capacity of professor of dog- 
matic theology; but we cannot ex- 
pect even Mrs Oliphant to be a 
theologian. And, to tell the truth, 
there was not much of dogma, pro- 
perly so called, about Tulloch’s 
theology. He always preferred 
dealing with the facts of life and 
human consciousness to dealing 
with the systematised conclusions 
of the schools. Hence his lectures 
on Sin, the Atonement, Sacrifice, 
&c., aimed not so much at tracing 
the relative doctrines through their 
various stages of elaboration, as at 
showing the realities in human ex- 
perience and the religious wants 
of mankind, out of which the facts 
that lay at the root of the doctrine 
had arisen. We do not think he 
was deeply read in the Fathers or 
theSchoolmen. To have pored over 
all the pages of Athanasius or Jer- 
ome, of Bonaventure or Aquinas, 
he would have thought but a waste 
of time. What he cared for was 
to see their relation to the general 
development of the main lines of 
Christian thought, to mark what- 
ever oasis in their deserts was 
freshened with the water of life, 
and whatever track bore the print 
of human pilgrimage towards the 
shrine of truth. He had a rare 
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knack of discerning rapidly the 
presence of a thought, though em- 
bedded in much irrelevancy and 
obscuration, and of laying hold of 
it with firm grasp till he had shown 
what it was and whence it came, 
and had got out of it what he 
called ‘‘ its living meaning.” He 
cared little for doctrinal system, and 
was impatient of the restraints of 
orthodox tradition, realising keen- 
ly the inadequacy of the human 
symbol to embody the divine truth, 
and the impotence of any external 
authority to hamper freedom of 
thought in the region of theology, 
any more than in any other branch 
of inquiry. He valued, in the 
literature of the past, that chiefly 
which tended to vindicate this 
freedom—to disentangle theology 
from scholastic and _ sacerdotal 
tradition, and to establish it on a 
broadly human basis. This phrase, 
‘¢ broadly human,”’ used by an emi- 
nent publisher in reference to 4 
magazine article, became a kind of 
byword, which Tulloch would now 
and then employ, with an appre- 
ciation of its convenience, and a 
humorous recollection of its first 
and rather ponderous utterance. 
It expressed exactly enough the at- 
titude of his own mind in his out- 
look on philosophy and theology, 
and his constant championship of 
the method of historico-critical 
inquiry, as opposed to tradition- 
alism, of whose ‘‘ essential irra- 
tionality,’’ as exhibited in such a 
writer as Newman, he was intol- 
erant, if intolerant of anything. 
His own position, in regard to 
the Calvinism generally current 
in the Scotch Divinity Halls, may 
be fairly expressed in what he says 
of Hales of Eton. ‘‘ When he left 
the narrowness of Calvinism, he 
did so not because he became pos- 
sessed by some other narrowness, 
but because he saw, from a higher 
field of vision, how little dogmatic 
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precision has to do with spiritual 
truth, and how hopeless it is to tie 
and confine the truth under defi- 
nite creeds and systems.’’ And 
what, above all, he tried to teach 
his students was, as he said, “to 
read the simple meaning of Chris- 
tianity in the crossed page of its 
history, to rise above its watch- 
words, as they reach us athwart 
the ages bearing many confusing 
sounds, to the living heart of the 
cause which they symbolised and 
were meant to defend, instead of 
losing the reality in the words, 
and becoming enslaved to names 
which may have long lost their ° 
original strength and truthfulness.’’ 

His teaching, from his chair, 
was conveyed with great force and 
earnestness, and with an uncOn- 
ventional geniality which won the 
hearts of the young men, but 
never in the least degree impaired 
the inherent dignity and authority 
with which he ruled them. ‘He 
impressed himself mainly,’’ says 
one of his old students, in a letter 
quoted by Mrs Oliphant, ‘as a 
healthful and stimulating and 
friendly influence among us stu- 
dents. Tulloch had the power of 
drawing out one’s best, and this, 
I think, because the sense of his . 
luminous and sympathetic intelli- 
gence inspired the confidence with- 
out which the best cannot be done.” 
Another letter—from the Rev. 
P. Anton, a distinguished pupil— 
sketches the scene in St Mary’s 
Hall with an affectionate pictur- 
esqueness which must recall to 
many a memory the old chamber 
with the tall windows toward the 
east, the gallant presence, the 
kindling eye, the voice now deep- 
ening into solemn emphasis; now 
trembling with generous emotion. 


“The little band rose to their feet. 
The Principal appeared. The Geneva 
gown hung from his shoulders in 
careless folds. He took his seat. 


The — 


a 


_reason to be ashamed. 
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work of the class went on. Soon 


“some idea was broached which touched 


some subject of the day. The lec- 
turer discarded his paper. The sound 
of the driving quills ceased. The 
Professor warmed with his new 
thought. His eyes became suffused. 
The windows fronted the east. Often 


_ in the winter mornings the rising sun 


struck his gilded rays right on the 
speaker where he sat, and, when full 
of his subject, he looked like one 
transfigured, one who had come down 
from some glorious mountain to teach 
the children of men some peculiarly 
high and holy evangel.” 


Although henceforth Tulloch’s 
primary professional duty was that 
of professor of theology, the area 
of his activities was by no means 
bounded by the precincts of St 
Mary’s. Indeed we should sur- 
mise that the manifold nature of 
the work he undertook interfered, 
in some degree, with his efficiency 
in his proper sphere. Not that 
this sphere was in any way ne- 
glected, but that it did not engross 
his powers so wholly as Scottish 
theology might have hoped it 
should. The reason was not far 
too sick. Had Tulloch been an 
Engl..1.man, he would have had 
some iat living or golden stall, 
whe.> lettered leisure would not 
imply starvation. Being a Scotch- 
man, though standing in the very 
front rank of churchmanship and 


_literature, a professor of theology, 


the head of a college, and the 
Senior Principal and Vice-Chancel- 
lor of his University (as he early 
became, on Brewster’s death), he 
was thought to be adequately paid 
with a salary which, at first only 


arn never, at its best, exceeded 


00, a-year. 
otch scholarship in general, 


‘and Scotch theology in particu- 
‘lar, are sometimes reproached 


with barrenness. They have no 
Consid- 
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ering how they are recompensed 
for their labours, we think they 
have been richly prolific. “A wo- 
man’s preaching,’’ said Dr John- 
son, ‘‘is like a bear’s dancing on 
its hind legs. The wonder is not 
that it is done well, but that it is 
done at all... We may say the 
same of the pursuit of learning, 
especially theological learning, 
north of the Tweed. Tulloch 
gave all to theology that he could 
give: but one must live; and to 
live on his professional salary was 
impossible. Hence his strenuous 
writing; his frequent engagements 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere as a 
public lecturer ; his assumption of 
the duties of clerk of the General 
Assembly, and of the editorship of 
the Church’s official ‘ Record.’ To 
these were added, later, the func- 
tions of a member of the Education 
Board, appointed under the Act 
of 1872. 

Had he possessed ampler means, 
he would not have burdened him- 


self with the weight of all these 
charges. The strain of them told 
heavily on a man of so finely strung 
and nervous a temperament as 
Tulloch’s, and more than once in- 
volved him in the meshes of a 
painfully oppressive and lingering 
disorder, which brought with it 
bodily weakness and ma/aise, but 
still more, mental unrest and de- 
pression, amounting to an almost 
crushing ‘‘ power of darkness.” It 
fastened, as Mrs Oliphant says, 
‘¢like one of the vultures of an- 
cient story, on brain and heart.” 
She, very properly, gives us the 
record, kept by himself, of the 
progress of one of these mysterious 
and terrible inflictions—which is 
not only very touching in its reve- 
lation of his sufferings under the 
calamity, but singularly interest- 
ing from a psychological point of 
view. He describes the gradual 
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development of the ‘‘ painful self- 
consciousness,’’ which was one of 
the most harassing symptoms of the 
incipient mischief ; tthe gleams of 
temporary respite, but ‘‘ with ‘* the 
terrow of the shadow ’’ overhanging 
all; the baffled efforts for relief 
through chloral, opium, ‘‘ Batley,” 
and what not; the deepening 


cloud—‘‘ very dark and weary ”’— 


‘¢God, in Thy mercy, spare me the 
misery of such another day”’— 
‘s Blackness of darkness ;’’—then 
the final abandonment of the strug- 
gle; the flight from home, with 
the ever tender and self-forgetting 
guardian by his side; the return 
in hopelessness of any help, while 
‘¢death would have been sweetness 
itself to the life that I was leading.” 
Yet amid all this there remained 
a power of self-control and unim- 
paired clearness of mind, which 
enabled him to converse ‘‘ about 
some theological projects ’’ with Dr 
Martineau, who came to call on 
him; and in an after-dinner talk 
with Sir Andrew Clark and Dr 
Crichton Browne, to ‘‘see points 
with singular clearness, and explain 
Mr H. Spencer’s point of view as 
against both of them, as Dr B. 
and my wife said, as lucidly as 
possible. . . . I was all through 
my illness savagely critical, at 
times, of both men and things.’’ 
For that time, after a long night 
of horror, the cloud lifted and 
passed away—thanks, as far as 
medical help was concerned, to 
the advice of Sir Andrew and the 
care of Dr Ramsay, who received 
Tulloch at Torquay and carried out 
the treatment recommended there. 
Twice, when an attack of this 
malady had given him only too 
sufficient pretext for temporary re- 
lief from work, he undertook long 
journeys—the records of which are 
among the most interesting parts 
of this interesting biography. The 
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first took him up the Mediterra- 
nean to Malta, Greece, Constanti- 
nople, and Asia Minor, thence to 
Rome, where his wife and Mrs 
Oliphant awaited him. After a 
stay there, back to Greece, Athens, 
Corfu, rejoining them at Capri, 
whence he made his way through 
Italy by Naples, Rome, Viterbo, 
Milan, and the Spliigen, into Ger- 
many, where he pitched his tent 
for a while at Tiibingen, ere he re- 
turned to St Andrews. His let- 
ters are full of vivid descriptions 
of scenes and persons, and lively 
comment on the phases of life and 
thought that presented themselves 
to his quickly observant and criti- 
cal eye. Wherever he went, he 
gathered friends, drawn to him. by 
the force of his intellect and the 
manly genuineness and warmth of 
his character. In Rome a little 
company of English and American 
visitors, one of them Dean Alford, 
met in his rooms, now and again, 
to hear him read the critique of 
Renan, which he had written while 
on his travels, and which he after- 
wards published, under the title, 
‘The Christ of the Gospels, and 
the Christ of Modern Criticism.’ 
Mrs Oliphant describes the delight 
with which, at Capri, the sun- 
burnt natives regarded the noble 
type of northern manhood which 
the Principal presented to their 
unaccustomed eyes. Feliciello, the 
guide, a descendant of the old 
Greek colonists, in particular, 


“could not conceal his admiration of 
such a splendid specimen of human- 
ity, and one so different from his own. 
The great height and stately bearing, 
the darba-rossa and fair Saxon colour 
which always impress a swarthy race, 
the easy largeness and ificence 
—— man, a all wi meet oo 
admiring and surpri e. er 
walking reasd him wih eatin of 
ecstasy, Feliciello, at last in despair 
of being able otherwise to give ex- 
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pression to his feelings, came forward 
in a sort of rapture and patted the 
Principal energetically on the shoul- 
der, in sheer applause and delight.” 





Here is another characteristic 
little incident. They were cross- 
ing to Amalfi, and the ladies, 
alarmed and discomfited by the 
suddenly rising wind, wished the 
sail lowered and the oars put out. 
The sailors replied 


“with gentle laughter . . . and sooth- 
ing assurances of our perfect safety, 
until the Principal grew impatient. 
He had no Italian, but another kind 
of eloquence which is superior to 
language. He clenched his large fist 
and held it up in Luigi's laughing 
face: ‘Take, down, that, sail,’ he 
said, in deliberate imperative Eng- 
lish. No need for any interpretation 
—the canvascame down in a moment; 
there was no mistaking the meaning 
of that tone or of those eyes.” 


At Tiibingen he busied himself 
in the University Library, and 
visiting the several theological 
classes,-enjoying specially the 
lectures of the Catholics, Hefele 
on Patrology, and Kuhn on Dog- 
matics; and of the Protestant 
Beck, on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 

There were some Scotch and 
Irish students among the rest; and 


“we all live,” writes Tulloch, “in 
a very humble but hearty way in the 
Traube Post,the chiefhotel of the place, 
breakfasting at any unwontedly early 
hour you like, and dimimg—think of 
that !—at half-past twelve, sable @’héte. 
They are a strange and simple people, 
and fill me with many thoughts as to 
their power of theological speculation, 
and of dining at half-past twelve. The 
liberality with which Beck and Hefele 
(the latter really a gentlemanly-look- 
ing man, even in our sense of the 
words, .with. bright humorous eyes) 
expectorate during the delivery of 
their lectures would make you open 
your eyes. The class-rooms of both 
are filled tothe door. .. . Baur, having 
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made history of the whole Christian 
System, evaporated the Creed in a 
historical development. Beck plainly 
underrates the historical element in 
theological syStem, and tries to go 
back in a Methodistic arbitrary way 
to the Biblical text. And so the 
theological ball goes from extreme to 
extreme in this blessed land of free- 
thinking and intellectual conceit, 


. which, I am forced to confess, appears 


to me to explain a great deal of their 
systematising both in philosophy and 
theology.” 


His second expedition, in the 
spring of 1874, was to America, 
and included New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Niagara, Ottawa, 
Montreal. He was everywhere 
received with American effusive- 
ness, and welcomed as one whose 
name was pleasantly familiar. 
The dons of Yale, Princeton, and 
Harvard paid him the kindest at- 
tentions, and pleased him by their 
knowledge and appreciation of his 
books. At Yale, Dr Porter, the 
president, ‘‘ expressed himself very 
warmly about my books—even 
‘ Theism,” which I had learned my- 
self somewhat to despise. . . . 
They all walked with me to the 
station.’’ At Princeton a recep- 
tion was held in his honour, 
where he was reluctantly and un- 
expectedly ‘‘forced to say a few 
words.”’ 


“It is a trying ordeal,” he adds, in 
some disgust,” for a man without the 
American gift of the gab to be set up 
against a door in a drawing-room, or 
to be called on unexpectedly after a 
lecture to make a few remarks.” 

“I wish I could convey to you—I 
hardly can—some idea of the cordial 
welcome I have had from the Harvard 
University men. . . . Every one 

seems to have read my last book 
about the Cambridge divines, who are 
not forgotten here, if they are in Cam- 
bridge in England. . . . It was dis- 
appointing to me that it did not meet 
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with more appreciation in Cambridge 
where the men had lived and worked. 
Perhaps, after all, it met with more 
than I knew of. It has been all the 
more gratifying to me to find it so 
well recognised here, amidst an in- 
tellectual atmosphere really more 
broad and brilliant than Cambridge. 
; You cannot imagine how 
fine a place this is—a mixture of 
Edinburgh and Paris; the houses 

uite as fine as some of the finest in 
Fans: the intellectual atmosphere so 
charming, thoughtful, brilliant, re- 
verent. Whata contrast to Eton in 
that latter respect, where one might 
wander about for weeks without any- 
body taking the slightest interest, or 
even knowing about Hales of Eton, 
about whom everybody knows here! 
It makes one have many thoughts 
about the value of English education, 
and the frightful lack of broad human 
interests in which it allows men to 


grow up.” 


At Boston he lunched with the 
Literary Club, and dined in com- 
pany with Emerson, Dana, Long- 
fellow, and Holmes. At Washing- 
ton he had an interview with the 
President, General Grant, who 


“talked very freely, beginning with 
the usual ‘I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance, Doctor.’... I 
spent the rest of the day in the 
Capitol, seeing heaven knows how 
many people—ai/ remarkable men— 
to whom | was introduced. The 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives made me sit down near him, and 
was most agreeable. . . . The chap- 
lain of the Senate made me promise 
to go to-morrow and open the Senate 
with prayer.” ~ 


We must make room for a 
few of his fresh and racy im- 
pressions of American way and 
characteristics. 


“T sat beside Longfellow at dinner, 
and had some very pleasant conver- 
sation with him. ButO. W. Holmes 
was the great talker, and kept askin 
questions constantly about Scotland, 
how Burns could have come out of its 
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Calvinistic atmosphere, &c.—a little 
dapper man, hard and brusque, and 
more inquisitive than pleasant, but 
very bright and intelligent. He and . 
Longfellow more ignorant of Scotland 
and Scotch modes of thought than I 
had imagined possible. Emerson 
talking not very much, in oracular 
imperfect sentences, somewhat as he 
writes (he is very much interested in 
being proposed as Rector for Glas- 
gow). I think I almost enjoyed the 
conversation of Dr Ellis, a retired 
Unitarian minister, who went with 
me through Harvard College to-day, 
more than any of them, ere is aha 
most nothing of the New York Yankee 
here. People are like English ladies 
and gentlemen of the best class, as 
different as possible from the Ameri- 
cans you meet abroad. 

«“ Everybody here has a great in- 
terest in the Queen, and speaks of her 
with the most beautiful respect. This 
also, as you may imagine, is a bond of 
regard between them and me. 

“I see from the newspapers that 
Mr Fields, to whom John Brown gave 
me a note, has been lecturing last 
night on Longfellow, extolling him to 
the skies as quite equal to any modern 
poe. This is rather extravagant. 

ut it is better to speak well of one 
another, as all the literary men here 
seem to do, than to bite and devour 
one another as they often do at home. 
Lowell (who is not here at present, 
but in Italy) speaks with high com- 
mendation of Emerson, Fields of Long- 
fellow, Holmes of Bret Harte (who 
does not belong to their own set), ahd 
so on. It is a little like a mutual 
admiration society; but it is better, 
after all, than a mutual depreciation 
society. 1 am going out to see some 
more of their institootions.” 

“TI have just heard the most re- 
markable sermon I ever heard in my 
life—I use the word in no American 
sense—from Mr Phillips Brooks, an 
Episcopal — here : equal to 
the best of Frederick Robertson’s 
sermons, with a vigour and force of 
thought which he had not rey I 
have never heard preaching like it, 
and you know how slow I am to praise 
preachers. So much thought and so 
much life combined—such a reach of 
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mind, and such a depth of insight and 
soul. I waselectrified. I could have 
got up and shouted. _! shook hands 
with the preacher afterwards, who 
asked me to preach in the afternoon 
for him ; but I would not do this, re- 
membering your caution.” 

“Iwas found out, and invited to 
come up and take my seat among the 
officials round the pulpit as a minister. 
But it was necessary to draw the line 
somewhere, and I would not do this. 
The fact is, J was rather frightened. 
It is rather dreadful, the sight of 
men and women, a congregation of 
jhem, as black as the grate (tell Henny 
this), some of the women and men 
too only partly coloured, almost fine- 
looking, but for the greater part 
uglier than you canimagine. But if 
the mere sight was astonishing, the 
effect of the sermon of the nigger 
preacher—a wild and rather poor 
rhapsody about ‘ putting on the Lord 
Jesus '—nearly appalled me. As the 
preacher got excited and ranted forth 
these words, they ranted and roared 
in turn, some of them literally bel- 
lowing, ‘That’s it!’ ‘Yes, halle- 
lujah! Amen!’ And a woman not 
far from me got into violent convul- 
sive fits,and stood up bending her- 
self backward and forward over the 
pew, like a person in catalepsy. I 
thought she would have broken her 
back. Then after she had been held 
down for a while, just like a maniac, 
she beat her hands together, and 
those around her beat their hands, 
and the men roared and grinned and 
nodded, till the whole affair was like 
Bedlam, and I was really glad to get 
away. I doubt if I had lived here if 
I should have been much of an Abo- 
litionist. | They certainly look an in- 
ferior race.” 

. “I had noticed in a dictionary of 
authors that two of my books—the 
answer to Renan and ‘ Beginning 
Life '—had been republished at Cin- 
cinnati. I sallied forth into the large 
unknown town, and after various in- 
quiries the ‘ Methodist Book Concern’ 
was pointed out to me. I inquired 
for my books, which I got at once. 

said, ‘ Now. I am quite willing to. pay. 
for these copies, but Ithink you ought 
to give.mé them for nothing, as I.am. 
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the writer ofthem.’ The man looked 
amazed, and referred me to the head 
of the establishment, who also looked 
amazed. Whenhe understood who I 
really was, he was very gracious, and 
of course had a copy of each put u 

forme. I gathered that they both 
sold largely—one of them being the 
volume of whose limited sale Mac- 
millan, youmay remember, complain- 
ed, The joke is, they were all dear 
—dearer, in fact, as everything here 
is, than athome. Their selling price 
is one dollar twenty-five cents, or five 
shillings, according to the present 
currency. ‘Beginning Life’ was 
never more than 3s. 6d. at home, and 
the other volume can be got abund- 
antly for eighteenpence. They area 
strange lot, to steal a man’s brains in 
that way and never offer him a cent, 
nor even, till asked for, a copy of the 
book. One of the bishops writes a 
long and flattering introduction : one 
might say, ‘Less of your manners and 
=e of your siller, my pious Metho- 

ist.’” 

“Nobody beyond his personal quali- 
ties of intelligence or character excites 
respect. There is no big man or for- 
midable woman, simply because they 
occupy a certain social grade. Fea- 
tures of life and character are freely 
talked of. So-and-so is described in 
that sense, and with akind of opinion 
unknown tous. ‘She is a dear girl, 
with much loveliness of character,’ 
Mrs D. said of a young lady, who on 
the death of her mother suddenly had 
assumed the management of a large 
household. ‘He is a Bohemian, a 
political agent to-day, a financial spec- 
ulator, a billiard-marker to-morrow.’ 
The facts are so. Why should they 
not be told? There is no such social 
reticence as one meets with at home, 
Then educationally,—I have to doubt, 
from what I have seen, how thorough 
itis. At the Cooper Institute, forex- 
ample, up to a certain point, work, 
educational or otherwise, 7s work—so 
far as it goes. There is no shame in 
ignorance in any special matter ; the 

oint is to get rid of it and become 
improved.” 


‘Altogether, the-. American -trip 
interested and gratified him much ; 
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and he came back freshened” and 
invigorated in health, and with a 
pleasant stock of new experiences 
and ideas. 

The book which he found so 


well known at Harvard was his 


‘Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in England in the 
Seventeenth Century.’ Its pre- 
paration had occupied him for 
some years before its publication 
in 1872. It was the work which, 
in his own judgment, was the most 
important he had attempted. He 
disliked the rough classification 
which divided the forces in con- 
flict during that century into the 
two great camps of Royalist and 
Parliamentarian, Prelatist and Pu- 
ritan. His own essentially rational 
and moderate bent led him to study 
the position and character of the 
party, of which Falkland was the 
political head, and whose theology 
and philosophy were represented 
by the Cambridge Platonists. 
His study resulted in an intense 
sympathy with their principles, 
and recognition of their pri- 
mary importance in the struggle 
which culminated in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The constitutional 
victory then achieved he regarded 
as, in all its highest elements, due 
to the triumph of these principles 
in their breadth of reasonable 
liberality. The theologians of the 
party he specially admired. 


“T have derived,” he says, ‘so 
much pleasure from the repeated 
study of Hales and Chillingworth, 
and again of Whichcote and his Cam- 
bridge compeers, and cherish so warm 
an admiration of their great gifts of 
Christian reasonableness, that I should 
rejoice if I have done anything to 
restore. the images of men who ap- 
pear to me the very best types of 
the English theologian, manly and 
fearless in intellect, while reverent 
and cautious in spirit.”- 

But to theologians of this type 
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the evangelicalism and the sacer- 
dotalism of modern England were 
alike indifferent; and Tulloch. 
found, with some chagrin, as his 
letter from Harvard indicates, that 
his book made little way among 
English Churchmen. 

His earlier work, ‘ Beginning 
Life,’ which he found ‘pirated ’’ 
in America, was a much slighter 
one, and because, possibly, of its 
slightness, was much more popu- 
lar, and has now reached, we rather 
think, its twelfth edition. None 
of his works is more character- 
istic of himself, in its genial sym- 
pathy, wise tolerance, sound good 
sense, and high moral tone. Also 
among his earlier volumes were 
‘ The Leaders of the Reformation,’ 
and ‘English Puritanism and its 
Leaders,’ in both of which we see 
him at his best, pursuing those 
lines of historical exposition which 
he trod with the firm and easy step 
of a master, and employing, with 
philosophic acumen and artistic 
insight, his favourite method _ of 
making the most striking person- 
ality, or character, of a period, the 
centre round which its events are 
grouped, and with which the de- 
velopment of its thought is asso- 
ciated. He shared Carlyle’s con- 
viction of the essential value of 
great men’s biographies to true 
history; and in his exposition of 
principles and doctrines always 
tried to exhibit the central figure, 
with which he could identify a 
movement or a tendency. The 
same method predominates in his 
two latest works, ‘Modern Theories 
in Philosophy and Religion,’ and 
‘Movements of Religious Thought.’ 
This latter contained his last con- 
tributions to those courses of Sun- 
day afternoon lectures delivered 
in the restored Cathedral of St 
Giles, in. which, from their com- 
mencement, he had ‘takén a keen 
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interest, and which he valued as 
utilising for the highest purposes 
of intellectual improvement hours 
of the Sunday too often apt to be 
expended in mere idleness, or in 
drowsy attendance on supereroga- 
tory services. 

But we must turn from his 
writings to his public life, which, 
as years rolled on, became ever 
more and more beset with de- 
mands on his time and energy. 

His succession to the office of 
Principal Clerk required that he 
should not only manage the great 
bulk of the business of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but of some of the 
most important committees of the 
Church. As Senior Principal, he 
had to bear the burden of most of 
the business of the University. 
While the Education Board lasted, 
the work it involved was onerous. 
To his nervous temperament still 
more harassing were the cares that 
haunted him during those anxious 
months, in which he sat in the 
editorial chair of ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine.’ The often-repeated, and al- 
ways abortive, efforts at legisla- 
tion for the Scotch Universities— 
necessitating abundant correspond- 
ence, frequent deputations to Lon- 
don, and bothers of manifold kinds 
—were also an ever-recurring ele- 
ment of worry and trouble. Yet, 
through it all, he bore himself 
bravely and worked manfully, ex- 
cept when strength and hope were 
sapped by his insidious and inex- 
orable foe. 

Mrs Oliphant gives, in consider- 
able detail, the lengthened corre- 
spondence and negotiations con- 
nected with his relations to the 
Education Board, and the pro- 
posed measures of University re- 
form, which are still of interest and 
importance to those concerned in 
Scotch educational questions. At 
some points, as she does so, she in- 
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dulges in a gently patronising tone, 
as of one bending from a superior 
sphere, towards the elucidation of 
obscure facts and provincial in- 
terests, which we have occasion- 
ally noticed that Scotch writers 
adopt, when treating Scottish: 
questions with the consciousness 
of an English audience before 
their eyes. It seems a little out 
of place in dealing with Tulloch. 
But she succeeds—which is the 
main thing —in illustrating the 
candid, liberal, and enlightened 
views, with which he handled 
educational matters and the prob- 
lems of university reform. In one 
respect he was decidedly in ad- 
vance of the general opinion of 
his fellow-churchmen. He ad- 
vocated the relaxation of the tests 
which exacted a confession of Cal- 
vinistic faith from the theological 
professors. Such tests, he main- 
tained, were no security for ortho- 
doxy, and simply hindered the 
progress of the scientific study of 
theology. The Scotch Dissenters, 
who, in their own denominational 
seminaries, imposed the same tests 
with rigidity, clamoured for such 
a modification of their terms as 
would admit nonconformists to 
the chairs in the divinity halls of 
the Universities. Tulloch had no 
sympathy with this pseudo-liberal- 
ism, and desired to see the study 
of theology in Scotland released, 
as it was in Germany, from what- 
ever fetters of sect or creed ham- 
pered its free development on a 
scientific basis. His advocacy of 
this enfranchisement of the queen 
of the sciences has hitherto, how- 
ever, been without direct result. 

In his capacity as a churchman— 
after the death of Norman Macleod, 
the Zading churchman of Scot- 
land—Tulloch’s interest centred 
mainly in three ‘questions which, 
within recent years, have agitated 
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the National Church. These were 
the abolition of Patronage; the 
improvement of Ritual ; and the re- 
laxation of Formulas. There were 
minor questions, but these were 
the chief. Among the minor, one 
of the most interesting was the 
possibility of a union between 
Presbytery and Episcopacy, urged 
with unwearied patience by the 
venerable Bishop Wordsworth, of 
St Andrews. Tulloch’s catholicity 
of feeling leant towards union 
wherever it was feasible; but his 
hatred of traditionalism and love 
of Christian liberty forbade his 
giving the good Bishop’s well- 
meant proposals any countenance. 
Dr Wordsworth, in the last resort, 
after all argument, always fell 
back on the obligation of accept- 
ing ‘‘ the historic Episcopate’’ and 
the threefold orders. 


“Episcopacy,” says Tulloch, “is 
certainly ancient: its existence may 
be traced to the verge of the apos- 
tolic life, if not within it. It presents 
in its usages, and especially in its 
form of worship as exhibited in the 
Anglican Church, many advantages. 
On such practical grounds many agree 
in our Church; but as soon as you 
approach them with the idea of Epis- 
copacy as of divine prescription, as a 
dogma claiming their acceptance, they 
areupinarms. . . . The acknowledg- 
ment of Bishops as a divine power 
above presbyters is, so far as I can 
see, a notion that has utterly died out 
of the Scottish mind.” 


To the last. Tulloch never wavered 
in his conviction of the essential 
unreasonableness and hopelessness 
of the attempt to reconcile Presby- 
tery and Episcopacy, on the dog- 
matic basis of sacerdotal theory 
prevalent in the’ Episcopal com- 
munion in Scotland. 

He never was an anti-Patronage 
enthusiast; but he felt that, theo- 
retically, the system of lay patron- 
age could not be permanently up- 
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held under the popular constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church— 
though in practice it had, on the 
whole, worked fairly well. He 
was not in favour of the uncon- 
ditional abolition of Patronage; 
but he was in favour of a fuller 
recognition than the old system 
permitted of what he called 
‘¢ popular or congregational rights.” 
When he saw, however, that any 
compromise which should do jus- 
tice to these rights, and yet not 
absolutely depose the ancient pa- 
trons, was out of the question, he 
accepted the inevitable, and lent 
his influence to the passing of 
Lord Gordon’s Bill; and after it 
was passed, to the adoption of 
such regulations by the General 
Assembly as should render it most 
effectual, both as a means of in- 
creasing the attachment of the 
people to the Church, and of recon- 


ciliation between the Church and . 


Dissent. That it has popularised 
the Church is an obvious fact. 
That it has not reconciled the 
Dissenters is no fault of the pol- 
icy which Tulloch advocated, and 
which the Church pursued. 

Of the general movement in 
favour of an enriched and amend- 
ed ritual, initiated by Dr Robert 
Lee, Tulloch cordially approved. 
He had, however, a large and 
easy indifference to details, and 
an impatience of minutiz, which 
prevented his understanding the 
necessity of exact rubrics and care- 
ful attention to form, order, and 
attitude, in all efforts'to amend a 
service which had so far c>teri- 
orated into slovenliness, as had 
the ordinary service of Scotland. 
But with the aim of the reformers 
of ritual he thoroughly sympa- 
thised; and the Church Service 
Society, through whose agency 
they endeavoured to effect their 
reforms, had, from its formation, 
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the benefit of his support and ad- 
vice. He became its president, 
and frequently spoke at its public 
meetings. At the same time, he 
had some apprehensions of the pos- 
sibly indiscreet. enthusiasm of its 
younger or more zealous members. 
His ‘‘faith was large in time.” 
‘‘Don’t push on,” he would ad- 
vise; ‘‘let things ripen. Time 
is on our side.” 


“I have no faith in aggressions of 
any kind,” he writes, “or, in other 
words, in rapid or violent changes. 
Aggression seems to me to have been 
the aim of Scottish religion since the 
Reformation—Presbytery versus Epis- 
copacy, and Episcopacy versus Presby- 
tery ; Evangelicalism versus Modera- 
tism, and so on. My only faith in 
all the stir that is now going on, 
doctrinal and liturgical, is that there 


is a high conciliatory spirit at work— ° 


a spirit of eclecticism, in short, al- 
though I know the word is in bad 
_odour with some. One extreme is 
just as bad as another extreme to me, 
and every year I think I am getting 
more and more Moderate, and content 
to /et things alone, if only highflyers of 
all kinds would give thought freedom 
—allow spiritual thought and life to 
grow.” 


The battle of improved ritual 
may be said to have been now 
gained in the Kirk; but not so 
the battle for relaxed formulas. 
This was to Tulloch the battle for 
the centre and citadel of the forces 
of reaction and obscurantism. Once 
overthrow that stronghold of en- 
forced subscription to a rigid creed ; 
once deliver from its thrall the 
clergy and the elders of the 
Church, and the mifid of the 
Church would begin to move at 
liberty; and this liberty was to 
him the condition of all healthy 
intellectual and spiritual life and 
progress. “He resented the domin- 
ion of traditionalism none the less 
because it ‘was the traditionalism of 
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a Protestant Church, serving itself. 
heir to the dogmatic arrogance of 
Popery. His estimate of the Con- 
fession of Faith, and of the place 
it ought to occupy, is expressed, 
with sufficient clearness, in an 
address to his students ‘*On the 
Study of the Confession of Faith.” 


“ Those creeds and confessions are 
neither more nor less than the in- 
tellectual ideas of great and good men, 
assembled, for the most part, in syn- 
ods and councils,‘all of which, as our 
Confession itself declares, ‘may err, 
and many have erred.’ They are 
stamped with the infirmities no less 
than with the nobleness of the men 
who made them. They are their best 
thoughts about Christian truth, as 
they saw it in their time: intrinsical- 
ly they are nothing more: and any 
claim of infallibility for them is the 
worst of all kinds of Popery, that 
Popery which degrades the Chris- 
tian reason, while it fails to nourish 
the Christian imagination.” 


These views he urged, time after 
time, both in his writings and his 
speeches in the Assembly in sup- 
port of the motion, brought for- 
ward during several years, for an 
alteration (in the first instance) of 
the stringent formula by which 
the elders of the Church are re- 
quired to declare their adherence 
to the doctrines of the Westminster 
symbol. The motion was again 
and again defeated ; but Tulloch’s 
advocacy of the principles which it 
embodied gave its policy weight and 
impulse, and, making that policy 
an integral part of the programme 
of the liberal party in the Church, 
rendered its ultimate success a 
matter of certainty. 

Mrs Oliphant has wisely allowed 
the Principal to tell his own story, 
whenever that was possible, and has 
been fortunate in recovering from 
his family and correspondents a 
quantity of letters, which. abound in 
lifelike ‘description and. racy com- 
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ment. His remarks. on the per- 
sons he meets, and the incidents he 
notices, are often full of pungency 
and humour.. Dickens, for example, 
looks to him ‘‘a mixture of the 
waiter and the actor, Frenchified 
in his dress to a degree quite dis- 
agreeable.”’ 


A notable London Preacher.—“A 
strong, vigorous, somewhat conceited 
man; his style of preaching incisive, 
interesting, and powerful, but rather 
cold and hard—telling people to be 
Strong and depend upon themselves, 
and not yield to nerves, &c. Itis easy 
enough for fellows with abundance of 
self-conceit and no nerves themselves, 
to talk in this way.” 

“W. was, if possible, more than 
usually polemical and absurd... . It 
is so easy to be what is called clever, 
when you think only of yourself and 
nothing of any others, or of the sub- 
ject in hand.” 

“John Morley is very pleasant, 
and as little like an atheist and Radi- 
cal as possible: rather like a Dissent- 
ing minister.” 

At the Atheneum.—“ This is a 
funny place. The old fellows, when- 
ever one goes into the dining-room, 
weary one. The great philosopher S., 
gloating, with unscientific eyes, over 
his dinner, and then going about the 
room, talking to his friends, with the 
air of a man of the world, acquired 
too late in life.” 

At the British Association. —“A 
long story about the hybridisation of 
Salmonidz, the plain meaning of 
which is the crossing of salmon with 
trout or other fishes. There were 
abundant ladies, young and old, and 
an old fellow havered away about the 
influence of the male and female, 
which was the most potent in genera- 
tion, &c. Itreally was barely decent.” 

“Political men want zntelligence 
more than anything else. The coun- 
try is going to the dogs for want of 
brains.” : 

“The first evening at Mr Ellice’s 
there were people at dinner whom 
we didn't know; and I said to the 


footman, at night, ‘Who. were. those. 


‘Mr and Mrs 


people, at .dinner?’. 
The 


lice,’ he promptly replied. 
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state of mind of the man who could 
have supposed that we were dining in 
the house without knowing who our 
er aad certainly ludicrous.” 
the collapse of the City o 

Glasgow Bank.—* All ne pitas of 
living, fine houses, fine wines, yachts, 
horses, &c., and the mad devotion of 
the young commercial brats, West 
and East, to such things—tokens of 
a degrading materialism, with a gild- 
ing of church-going habits—was sure 
to show itself in foul disaster of some 
kind some day, and the day of judg- 
ment seems to have come to many of 
them.” 

Apropos of Mrs ——'s assurance 
that Mr Gladstone was “so simple.” 
—‘ This is the ‘ noble feature of his 


character.” Sancta simplicitas is all 
one can say. If he is simple, who is 
double ?”’ 


There are many pleasant little 
sketches of his visits to Balmoral, 
which, beginning in 1862, soon 
became regular yearly, and some- 
times half-yearly, incidents. The 
Queen always showed him a cor- 
dial kindness and confidence, which 
deeply touched and gratified him. 
Her Majesty admired him as a 
preacher, and trusted him as a 
friend—and on his death, record- 
ed her affectionate regard for his 
memory with tender warmth and 
simplicity. For many years he 
held the office of one of her chap- 
lains, and latterly also that of 
Dean of the Thistle and of the 
Chapel Royal. These honours 
were bestowed by his sovereign. 
The Church accorded him the 
highest distinction in its gift, by 
raising him, in the year 1878, to 
the chair of Moderator of thé 
General Assembly. The nomina- 
tion to this office is, by the usage 
of the Church, left in the hands 
of the college of ex-moderators, 
and has repeatedly been exercised 
upon ‘principles quite inscrutable 
to, the ordinary intelligence, lay‘or 
ectlesiastical.~ It was everywhere 
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felt, however, that in the selection 
of Tulloch no paltry motives of 
nal or party predilection had 

n allowed to interfere. Tul- 
loch, we think, valued it chiefly 
as a proof that the mind of the 
Church had come round to his 
opinions on many _ important 
gat and his natural craving 
or sympathy and union with his 
fellows was gratified by this, and 
by the universal approval of the 
electors’ choice. He discharged 
the functions of Speaker with 
much tact and dignity, and with- 
out a single outburst of that iras- 
cibility, or any of those slight 
paroxysms of impatience under 
the strain of prolonged irrelevancy 
or prosing, which sometimes en- 
livened, if they did not startle, the 
House, from the chief clerk’s side 
of the table. Dull disquisitions 
proceeding on crooked lines, pon- 
derous platitude, unintelligent in- 
terruptions of the even course of 
business or debate—stupidity, or 
‘* havering,”’ in short, in any form 
—always acted on his temper like 
flint on steel. But this was kept 
in check during his Moderatorship. 
There never was a more stately, 
urbane, and patient Moderator ; 
and he closed the session with a 
noble address on the Past, Present, 
and Future of the Church, which 
made a profound impression on 


the House, and was afterwards 
circulated in thousands through 
the country. 


It was about this time that he 
began to contemplate, seriously, 
the necessity of a national organ- 
isation for Church Defence. As 


early as 1868 he had expressed, in 
a speech in the Assembly on Irish 
Disestablishment, his distrust of 
Mr Gladstone’s policy. Himself a 
stanch Liberal, he failed to see in 
that policy the outcome of sound 
Liberal principles, or an_ intelli- 
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gent prevision of its probable 
results. With just insight he 
said :— 


“Mr Gladstone’s policy appears to 
me, not so much in itself as in refer. 
ence to many who are supporting it, to 
be an anti-Establishment policy; and 
the probable result of it will extend 
much beyond what he anticipates. It 
is all very well to say there is no logi- 
cal connection between the Church of 
Scotland or the Church of England 
and that of Ireland, There is no 
logical! connection ; but political move. 
ments do not move by logic.” 


Such a speech as Mr Gladstone’s 
about the Clerkenwell outrage and 
‘¢the chapel bell”’ he regarded with 
the seva indignatio of an honest 
mind, which saw its own principles 
travestied, and degraded to serve 
the purposes of faction, and to con- 
ciliate the malign forces of dis- 
loyalty and crime. 

His impression of the ineradi- 
cable shiftiness of Mr Gladstone’s 
mental processes, and of the dan- 
ger accruing to the commonwealth 
from the popular faith in a bril- 
liant rhetorician, who traded on 
the ignorance and flattered the 
vanity of the ‘‘ masses,’’ deepened 
year by year. He became con- 
vinced that, as soon as it suited Mr 
Gladstone’s purpose, he would in- 
vent the most pious and politic ex- 
cuses for doing to the Scottish what 
he had done to the Irish Church. 
Whenever the support of the Dis- 
senting Radical party in Scotland 
should become a condition of his 
recovery or retention of power, he 
would, for’ so commendable an 
object, think the abolition of a 
non-apostolic Kirk no more than a 
righteous sacrifice. 

That the Principal's forecast was 
a true one the event has proved. 
But at first he found few of his 
political friends to agree with him. 
They thought his apprehensions 
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oundless, and still retained their 
singular faith in the ‘‘ great Lib- 
eral leader.”’ Possibly, until stirred 
by Tulloch’s appeals, they did not 
realise how fatal a revolution, how 
irreparable a loss, how complete a 
reversal of all the traditions of 
Scottish nationality, would follow 
the final dissolution of the imme- 
morial union between Church and 
State. It was as a Nationalist, 
even more than as a Churchman, 
that Tulloch repudiated alliance 
with any statesman or any party 
that would attempt to dissolve 
this union, except at the impera- 
tive call of the people of Scotland 
themselves. 

Mrs Oliphant has expressed very 
accurately his attitude on this ques- 
tion. 


“Upon it,” she says, “the Princi- 
pal’s convictions were strong. The 
value of a National Church, with all 
the responsibilities belonging to such 
an institution, and its superior right 
of service to all indiscriminately, was 
his favourite ideal. He would not 
have had the Church dissociated, as 
he said, from the soil, even by the 
abolition of Patronage—feeling that 
the bond thus made between all classes 
of the nation was more valuable in 
principle, and more advantageous in 
the long-run, than the immediate 
——_ of sentiment procured 

y its withdrawal from the national 
code. But whatever the outward 
circumstances might be, his strong 
sense of the desirableness, beauty, 
and advantage of a close connection 
between Church and State never 
wavered; and all his faculties were 
roused to defend the Church which, 
when all was said, was, notwith- 
standing his tolerance, which bigots 
called latitudinarianism, and his im- 
patience of intellectual bondage, the 
chief thing on earth for this true 
Scotsman, who was.all for his country 
and a little more for his Church, ac- 
cording to a long tradition of his 
race,” 


The keynote of his utterances 
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on the question was a perfectly ra- 
tional and liberal one. 


“ The Church,” he said, in a speech 
in Glasgow, “is not an Established 
Church on any theory of divine right. 
The Church of Scotland exists by 
statute based on popular assent. . . . 
I am not speaking of it as a spiritual 
institution. Its existence as an Estab- 
lishment is political: it rests upon a 
popular basis; and we believe it still 
rests on such a basis, and we are 
ready to say to any whocchallenge this; 
‘Try the issue before the country,’ 
but we also say, ‘Try it as a direct 
issue.’ . . . Don’t level or destroy 
old historical institutions for the sake 
of faction or mere radical theories of 
equality or denominational jealousy. 
Let the existence of such institutions 
rest onetheir right and usefulness, 
depend upon their own merits, and I 
have no fear of the verdict if the issue 
is put directly before the people.” 

“What I am anxious to see is a vig- 
orous push to show that the majority 
of the people are in favour of Estab- 
lishments, and a good pull, and a pull 
all together, to increase the majority 
against Disestablishment.” 


It was with these views and 
principles he went to work, writ- 
ing appeals and pamphlets, making 
speeches, organising committees, 
plunging into electioneering con- 
tests with a fire, force, and zeal 
which were undaunted by any 
lukewarmness of his friends or 
hostility of his foes, or even by 
occasional vexatious doubts of the 
strength of his own position. He 
had to contend with all these ob- 
stacles. 


“The absence of all high ideas in 
the clergy, and the level of congrega- 
tionalism, or sectarianism, to which 
many of them seem disposed to sink, 
make one wonder if the Church is 
worth fighting for. And then, again, 
the persistent blindness with which 
many Church Liberals look upon the 
fact of one Liberal candidate after 
another becoming pledged against the 
Church, is very discouraging.” 
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The Liberal press, with the 
‘Scotsman’ at its head, was, with 
few exceptions, unrestrained in its 
vituperation of the Principal and 
those of his friends who, with him, 
preferred their Church to their 
party, and did their best, at all 
hazards to mere pai'y interests, to 
keep Disestablishers out of Parlia- 
ment. Tulloch vroke the ties of 
party for the sake of the Church, 
and was roundly abused for his 
pains. Had he lived till now, he 
would have seen the flower of the 
Liberal party doing exactly the same 
for the sake of the State, and eu- 
logised for their patriotism by the 
very scribblers who vilipended him. 

We cannot go into the details of 
the agitation ; suffice it to say that 
in spite of all difficulties, it grew 
in strength and volume, and rolled 
over the length and breadth of 
Scotland, everywhere evoking, on 
behalf of ‘‘the Auld Kirk,” an 
enthusiasm of attachment which 
even Tulloch’s hopefulness had not 
anticipated, and one palpable ex- 
pression of which was the trans- 
mission of petitions to the House 
of Commons, signed, on the call of 
his Committee on ‘Church Inte- 
rests,”” and under an impulse “as 
spontaneous and democratic,’ he 
said, as ever had moved the coun- 
try, by 650,000 people, who pro- 
tested against any attack upon the 
National Church. Shortly after 
this, in giving in the report of 
this Committee, Tulloch delivered 
what proved to be his last speech 
in the General Assembly, of which 
he had long been recognised as the 
undoubted leader. 


“This speech,” says Mrs Oliphant, 
“was interrupted from beginning to 
end with ‘loud and long-continued’ 
applause. The listeners were well 
aware that the warm impulse of 
grateful recognition of the Church’s 
claims which had swept over Scot- 
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land, was given, above all others, by 
the speaker himself; and his heart 
was so Clearly in the cause of which 
he had constituted himself the cham. 
pion, and for which he pleaded with 
all the eloquence of countenance and 
tone, the flush of earnest purpose, the 
tremor of emotion habitual to him 
when speaking of themes so noble 
and so dear, that every heart was 
moved by the thrill of sympathy 
which filled'the place. When he set 
forth the position of the Church as 
‘a witness for the great principle of a 
Christian State and the maintenance 
of national religion,’ adding, with all 
the brevity and simplicity of great 
feeling, ‘We must stand somewhere. 
We stand here,’—the walls rang with 
the shout of response. No one had 
defined the position more clearly, no 
one had stood for it more boldly: 
When he resumed his seat, not with- 
out a word which quickly following 
events endued with the most solemn 
meaning, of the little personal im- 
portance which the question might 
possess to some present, the impres- 
sion, half lost amid the repeated 
bursts of cheers, ran through all 
hearts.” 


One passage in the anti-Disestab- 
lishment campaign, not referred 
to in the Memoir, deserves to be re- 
corded. It was arranged that Mr 
Menzies, the Agent of the Church, 
and the indefatigable adjutant of . 
Principal Tulloch in all the business 
of that ‘‘ Committee on Church In- 
terests,’’ of which the Principal and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh were the 
‘*conveners,’’ should procure a pleb- 
iscite of the Mid-Lothian constitu- 
ency, fro or con Disestablishment, 
and present the result to the member 
for the county, who was about to ad- 
dress his constituents. The result 
showed a majority of 64 per cent 
against Disestablishment. At an 


interview on 10th November 1885, 
at Dalmeny, Mr Menzies placed the 
return in Mr Gladstone’s hands. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had been assured by his Dissenting 
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friends, with whom he was in con- 
fidential communication, that the 
great majority of the Scotch people 
‘desired Disestablishment. The evi- 
dence of the falsity of these assur- 
ances, as far as Mid-Lothian was 
concerned, took him by surprise. 
“He read it with a flushed counte- 
nance, and then said, ‘‘ You will 
find, when I speak to-morrow, that 
a great many fears and a great 
“many hopes will be alike disap- 
pointed.” When he spoke on the 
morrow, he spoke at some length 
about the English Church, and 
said that the man had not yet 
breathed the air of parliamentary 
life who would be able to grapple 
with the question of its Disestab- 
lishment,—that it could only be 
seen through the. long vista of 
futurity, and that to raise such a 
question in England, at present, 
would merely be to sow seeds of dis- 
union in the ranks of the Liberal 
party, which he was there tu pre- 
vent—and then, suddenly paus- 
ing, he added—while the counte- 
nances of the Dissenting parsons 
and Radical wire-pullers on his plat- 
form visibly fell, ‘‘ And when I 
come across the Border, why should 
I be of a different opinion ?”’ 

But ere this tribute to the 
success of Tulloch’s energetic pol- 
icy was paid, the Principal was 
sinking into the weakness and 
lethargy of his last and fatal 
illness. It was not a recurrence of 
his old disorder, but one striking 
more directly at the centre of vital- 
ity. He was able to give one 
other lecture in St Giles’ ; to pay a 
final visit to Balmoral, and to Ros- 
neath, where he preached the last 
sermon he ever delivered, and 
where he revived so much in 
the mild autumnal air, that he 
said he must come back at Christ- 
mas for a longer stay. Before 
Christmas he had left St Andrews, 
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never to see it again, in the hope 
of finding health in softer latitudes. 
He went to London, and from Lon- 
don to Torquay, to be again under 
Dr Ramsay’s care; and there he 
passed away, on the 13th February 
1886. 

The closing scenes are told by 
Mrs Oliphant perhaps more briefly 
than the friends who were able to 
hear but little of them could wish, 
but with a simple and tender 


pathos that reaches those founts of. 
feeling that lie too deep for tears. . 


All who knew and valued Tulloch 
owe her a deep debt of gratitude 
for the memorial she has given 
them of the man greatly beloved,— 
for the true picture she has drawn 
of him as he lived, with a kindly 
acknowledgment of his failings— 
at the worst only those of a sensi- 
tive nature and quick temper—and 
with a full recognition of his great 
mental gifts; his always liberal 
and generous instincts; his large 
heart ; his manly energies ; his loyal 
service of Church and country. 

To those who knew him, in the 
intimacy of cordial intercourse, it 
is hard to realise that he is gone 
for ever. One remembers, as one 
looks back on a friendship of a 
quarter of a century, unvexed by 
a single jar, unshadowed by a single 
cloud the breadth of a man’s head, 
the vitality, the kindness, the gay 
humour, the quick sensitiveness, 
the simple piety, the varied attrac- 
tion, of his personality. One recalls 
the long rambles by Highland loch 
and glen, with their moving splen- 
dours of earth and sky, and their 
infinite oddities and interest of in- 
cident and character:—the after- 
noons at St Andrews, when—the 
day’s work over, the letters writ- 
ten, the proofs despatched—the 
big man would rise brightly from 
his desk, and with a hearty rub of 
his hands, and giving himself a 
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shake, as of a great Newfoundland 
dog, would issue forth for a round 
of the Links ;—the humours of the 
royal game, the quick indignation 
if some lumbering pedestrian or 
fluttering lady would cross the 
course, defiant of the shouts of 
‘* fore,’’—the frequent ‘‘ draw’’ of 
his ball to the left, and the reso- 
lute. determination to amend that 
fault and never to calculate on its 
recurrence,—the boyish elation 
when a hole was won,—the immi- 


* ment despondency when fortune 


was hostile, and the discovery of 
something in the wind or weather 
that advised a shortening of the 
match, and return to the club- 
house ;—long summer evenings by 
the broad waters of the west, 
where the woods flushed red in 
the sunset, and the distant hills 
glowed in purple amethyst; the 
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high discourse, the joyous ban- 
ter, the ready responsiveness to 
all the changing moods of thought 
and feeling:—all now quenched 
and gone. 

He was very different from 
either of the men, yet in think- 
ing of him, one is somehow re- 
minded of the words in which 
Ferrier commemorated Hamilton, 
and Carlyle poured his lament 
over the bier of Edward Irving— 
‘¢ T knew him in his glorious prime, 
when his body was like a breathing 
intellect, and his soul could travel, 
as on eagle’s wings, over the tops of 
all the mountains of knowledge :” 
‘¢ The freest, bravest, brotherliest of 
human souls.’’ And now all that 
remains to us is the undying me- 
mory, and the grave, with its 
granite cross, beside the moaning 
northern sea. 


“ Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 














